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The Krushchev Manifesto 


Ow the following pages we publish the latest 
instalment in the Russell-Dulles-Krushchev 
correspondence. Perhaps the time has come 
to estimate what it has so far achieved in fur- 
thering the objectives which Bertrand Russell 
outlined in his original letter. As yet, no new 
proposals have emerged from either side. 
Neither of what Russell called the ‘most 
potent sirs’ has yielded an inch in his esti- 
mate of the other’s malevolence and bad in- 
tentions, or has given his anxious readers any 
obvious grounds for believing compromise is 
possible. In this respect, the correspondence 
faithfully mirrors the grinding deadlock on 
the Summit talks. And yet, this exchange is 
something more than a unique journalistic 
phenomenon. For it has enabled the two men 
who have most influence over our destinies to 
present us with astonishingly candid — if un- 
conscious — portraits of themselves. Much as 
we disagreed with Mr Dulles’s analysis of 
the Cold War, his views are transparently 
honest ones, sincerely held and presented 
with the unshakeable conviction that the 
world must ultimately allow them to pre- 
vail. The same can be said — with added force 
—of Mr Krushchev’s second letter. Seldom 
has any journal published a more fallible 
document; but seldom has a man’s faith in 
his own cause so powerfully galvanised the 
halting limbs of his argument. 

This is Krushchev’s Manifesto : the confes- 
sion of a limited, but confident and most able 
statesman, who has spent his life in the Com- 
munist crusade, who has watched its cause 
flourish, and who today finds it inconceivable 
that any honest-minded man should not 
share his practical conclusions about world 
affairs. He finds it inconceivable because he 
has a metaphysical faith that the Weltgeist 
is working itself out through ‘history’ and 
‘the people’. Difficult though it may be for 
us to understand, there seems little doubt 
that Krushchev believes every one of the 
9,000 words he has written. This explains the 
relish with which he knocks down the fragile 
ninepins on which Mr Dulles had built his 
selective version of American history. It ex- 
plains the impenetrable obstinacy with which 
he repeats his discredited version of the 
Hungarian tragedy. It explains the total in- 
comprehension with which he regards the 


western concept of democracy by ballot. It 
even explains the phrase which, in all his 
wordy apologia, seems to us the most sinister: 
his statement that, even in a nuclear holo- 
caust, history will still be working on the 
people’s side. The rulers of the West —as the 
new Defence White Paper implied —still 
believe that war can bring victory. Now 


Krushchev suggests a similar conviction. 


Indeed, all along the line there is the same 
conflict of absolute certitudes. The greatest 
obstacle today to a meeting of minds is that 
the minds have so much in common. ° 

Can we, therefore, draw no hope from this 
document? Yes we can: for the candour 
with which Krushchev plumbs the depths of 
the abyss now dividing the world also reveals 
the solid bedrock on which some limited 
modus vivendi can be based. The section in 
which he deals with disarmament should be 
read with great care: for in it one of the prin- 
cipal parties to the negotiations reveals the 
real motives which determine their labyrin- 
thine contortions. Krushchev states plainly, 
citing the example of the American pro- 
posals for the control of outer space, that 
Russia will accept no agreement which 
materially alters the present military odds. 
He will not do so, he admits, because he 
simply does not trust the Americans. And he 
adds that he is fully aware that America is 
guided by exactly the same considerations. 

Here, paradoxically, is the gleam of hope. 
For while Krushchev’s frankness virtually 
rulés out any weapons agreement contracted 
directly between the two super-powers, it 
does not exclude a pilot experiment which 
leaves the overall military balance unaltered, 
and in which the two powers themselves are 
not primarily involved. But these are precisely 
the two salient characteristics of the schemes 
put forward for ‘disengagement’ in Europe. 
Both the Gaitskell Plan—because it postu- 
lates German reunification — and the Rapacki 
Plan—because it excludes conventional 
forces — are impractical in their present form. 
But equally, both are negotiable, for the 
simple reason that they do not conflict with 
the fundamental image of a world polarised 
between good and evil—an image to which 
both Dulles and Krushchev are so deeply, 
and so tragically, committed. 
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Krushchev Writes Again 


15 MARCH 1958 


The following communication from Mr Krushcheo—it i is in ject a@ full-scale personal manifesto on the clash of 
ideology and power which threatens the world—is the latest contribution to the ope 
Bertrand Russell in our issue of 23 November last. It replies to Mr Dulles’ letter of 8 Februa-y. 


‘Duar Lord Russell, 


‘ I see that the New STATESMAN on 8 February 
published a letter from Mr John Foster Dulles, 
which he wrote on behalf of the American 


: President in reply to your open letter addressed to 
“myself and Mr Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 


* 


of the United States. 
I had no intention of writing you a second 


letter, as in my letter of 7. December I had 


already set’ out my views on the important inter- 
national problems you had touched upon. How- 
ever, after carefully reading Mr Dulles’s letter in 
which he comments extensively and, regrettably, 
in a most*peculiar way, on the Soviet Union’s 
attitude and on my letter to you, the idea occurred 
#20 me to write you this letter. Naturally, it will 
deal with Mr Dulles’s letter. 

To read Mr Dulles’s letter and remain silent — 
wouldn’t that be tantamount to agreeing, to some 


~ extent, with what he writes? It is, however, im- 


possible to agree—completely impossible —for in 


“the heat of’ argument Mr Dulles has been so 


carried away that ‘he has completely lost any basis 
of real facts and, in his arguments, has begun to 
base himself on his emotions. But deductions 
based on emotions, even if they come from a 
person of such strong convictions as Mr Dulles, 
do not acquire the weight of facts. 

“Emotions are always emotions. The logic of 
facts is an entirely different matter. I have always 
been attracted rather by the logic of facts, and not 
by the logic of emotional deductions. 

One cannot but agree with Mr Dulles that the 
world in which we live is made of sterner stuff 
than mere words. So much combustible material 
has now been accumulated in this world that it 
meeds only a single spark to cause disaster. The 
world is in a situation in which, by virtue of just 
one absurd incident or damage to the operational 
gear of a single plane carrying a hydrogen bomb, 
or as a result of the slightest deviation from the 
normal in the mentality of the pilot behind the 
controls, war can become a fact this very day. 

I should like to say to Mr Dulles that we are 
both getting on in years. I don’t know about him, 
but during the Second World War it fell to my 
lot to see the death of many of my comrades and 
the devastation of entire towns. Believe me, it is a 
terrible thing. But that was in war-time. Today, 
while British people are sleeping peacefully in 
their beds, a horrible death is constantly hovering 
ever their heads, and it is borne not by enemy 
‘planes but by bombers carrying American atom 
and hydrogen bombs. 

’ Probably Mr Dulles regards this circumstance 
differently from the way I regard it,-and it 
awakens no protest from him; but I—and I am 
not alone—cannot speak of this without indigna- 
tion. My entire being protests against such peri- 
lous playing with fire. And just think —for the sake 
of what? They say for the sake of security and as 
a defence against possible attack. What attack 
do they have in mind? It turns out that what they 
are thinking of is defence against a possible Soviet 
attack. 

To such people one can only say: 

‘Come to your senses, gentlemen— what makes 
you think that the Soviet Union intends to attack 
the western powers? Why do you deceive your 


‘ @wn people?’ 


ee 


MOI 


of the leaders of the western countries apply. If 
the Soviet Union says that there should be an 
immediate ending of nuclear weapon tests in view 
of the danger threatening mankind, we are told: 
*‘That’s propaganda’. If the Soviet Union suggests 
that a Summit’ ‘conference be called to examine 
urgent problems—we are accused of trying to 
weaken the western world. If the Soviet Union 
proposes’ the disbanding of all military blocs and 
the dismantling of all military bases, we are 
accused of wanting to set the western allies 
‘against one another’, and so on. 

In everything connected with the Soviet Union 
Mr Dulles tries to see ‘Communist propaganda’. 

Let us examine calmly and soberly some of the 
most important aspects of the present inter- 
national situation. If we base ourselves oni facts, 
we have to admit that in the world today there are 
two world systems — the new, Socialist system, and 
the old, capitalist system. Each is developing in 
accordance with its own inherent laws. And these 
systems were not born today or yesterday. 

Prior to October 1917, one system — the capital- 
ist System—held undivided sway in the world. 
This system had asserted itself in the struggle 
against the system of feudal serfdom and had re- 
placed that system practically everywhere on our 
planet. If you-take a look at history you will soon 
become convinced that the new system was dis- 
liked by many at the time. History, however, did 
its job. 

As a result of the victory of the working class in 
Russia, a new state, a workers’ and peasants’ state, 
was born—the Soviet Republic. A new, Socialist 
system was created over one-sixth of our planet. 
Even those ‘who dislike this system cannot but 
admit that the people themselves have now be- 
come the complete masters of all their country’s 
wealth, with full rights to build their own life. 
This is how the new ideology,. whose founders 
were Karl Marx and Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, 
triumphed in practice. 

I foresee that Mr Dulles will once again say: 
‘More propaganda.’ Please understand me, Lord 
Russell, I have no intention whatsoever of making 
propaganda in this connection. I am compelled to 
speak of these things because Mr Dulles, in inter- 
preting them in his own way, has given them a 
most peculiar slant. 

There was no festive peal of bells to welcome 
the birth of the new Socialist world in Russia— 
only volleys from the guns aimed against the 
victorious people. Fourteen foreign countries 
launched a bloody crusade against the Soviet land. 
Tell me, on what grounds did they invade our 
country and attempt to drown the newly born 
Soviet Socialist state in rivers of the blood of the 
people? They did not like Soviet power and they 
planned to put a noose round the people’s neck. 
Is it to be wondered at that the peoples of the 
Soviet land swept the interventionists from their 
soil, as a good housewife sweeps the rubbish from 
her home? 

And then came the time for peaceful work, to 
furnish our house in a way that suited our people. 
And we all worked, oblivious of self, relying on no 
one, asking help from nobody —doing everything 
ourselves. It was hard, for we were creating a 
society never before known in history. Everything 
was done to hinder us and they threw spanners.in 
the works, but Soviet men and women went 


n correspondence initiated by 


resolutely forward, regardless of everything. For 
a long time the Soviet Union was the only Social. 
ist country. 

And then, in 1939, the Second World War 
broke out. You know how that ended. The peoples 
in a whole number of countries in Europe and 
Asia refused to tolerate any longer a system that 
had brought them war and disaster. They threw out 
the unwanted governments which had betrayed 
the peoples, and set up in their countries the sys- 
tem of people’s democracy; they followed the 
Socialist path of development. 

The Communists, who had always devoted their 
lives to the cause of the people and who had 
always been in the very midst of the people, flesh 
and blood of the people — those Communists who, 
together with their people, had experienced all the 
hardships and misfortunes and in every respect 
had set an example of loyal service to their 
country’s interests— naturally proved worthy of 
the great confidence of the people. The victorious 
people of the Socialist countries saw in deeds that 
they were worthy of the people’s confidence. 


What is the strength the Communists possess, 


and where does it come from? Their strength lies 
in their unbreakable ties with the people. It is well 
known that, during the February Revolution, there 
were between 40,000 and 45,000 members of our 
party in Tsarist Russia. The party’s forces grew, 
however. At the time of the April Conference, the 
party already had 80,000 members; in August, 
at the time of the Sixth Congress, there were 
240,000, and on the eve of the October Revolution 
the party membership had grown to 400,000. Th 
best sons and daughters of the people joined the 
party. What could the Communists have done if 
a country with a population of more than 10 
million, unless they relied on the people, enjoyed 
their support, and expressed their cherished ide 
and aspirations? 

The Communist Party was the source of light 
which illumined the path’ to victory for 


workers and peasants. The Communists helped]: 


the people, the disinherited and exploited me 
and women, to remove the scales from their eye! 
The people themselves acted on the arena of history 
proclaiming their legitimate rights. And in th 
long run this is what will happen in other 
countries. This is what will happen. both in th 
United States and in Britain, though there are m 
Soviet Communists there, nor will there be. Sud 


is the relentless course of historical developmenlj. 


and no one can halt it. 

We are confident that the ideas of Communisa 
will find ways of- reaching the minds of 
peoples, for the teaching of Marxism and Lenif 
ism accords with the most vital interests of th 
working class, and not only of the working class 
The working class is more receptive of the ideas ol 
Communism for the very conditions of capitalis 
have prepared i it to receive them, but Communist 
acts in the interests of the people as a whole, i 
the interests of historical progress. A 

Communists enjoy citizenship rights in theif 
country on an equal footing with persons who a 
not belong to the party. In times of military mis 
fortunes and hardships they voluntarily bear 
brunt of those hardships and misfortunes, s¢t 
ting a personal example of heroism, steadfastne: 
and self-sacrificing work. That is what Commut 
ists are. They are united in the party by Commut 
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ist ideals and by unshakable belief in the triumph 
of the Communist society, in which there will be 
no. oppression of man by man, or of nation by 
nation, and where the whole of society will con- 
sist of working people enjoying full rights, in 
which nations will form one united and har- 
monious family, regardless of colour of skin or 
language. 

Well, is it the Communists who impose their 


rule on the peoples, and not the handful of. 


millionaires and billionaires who have concen- 
trated in their own hands all the main wealth of 
their countries, who have placed in their service 
the state, the army, the law courts, the police, and 
a mighty propaganda machine in the shape of 
countless papers and magazines, radio and tele- 
vision, clubs and entertainment establishments? 

Such is the truth of life, which Mr Dulles has 
forgotten in his letter to you, dear Lord Russell. 
He prefers to allege that Communists are impos- 
ing their will, their rule, onthe peoples, but to 
remain silent about facts which are obvious to 
everyone, such as the fact that the monopolists of 
a whole number of ‘democratic’. countries not only 
hold in the grip of their capital the masses of the 


peoples of their own countries, but also merci- 


lessly exploit millions upon millions of people in 
colonial and dependent countries. 

What explanation, other than a desire to mislead 
the readers, can there be for the fact that Mr 
Dulles deliberately confuses questions concerning 


the class struggle in individual countries with 


questions concerning relations between the 
capitalist and Socialist countries? I do not think 
this is done through lack of knowledge. No! Who 
should know better than Mr Dulles that the class 
struggle in each capitalist country is explained by 


internal economic and political factors? . The 
struggle of the workers in the United States to 


improve their position, in defence of their rights, 
proceeds. differently from the struggle of the 
workers in Italy, let us say, or France. The 


-struggle of the American farmers differs, similarly, 
from the struggle of the Spanish peasants, 


although both are striving for a better life, striv- 
ing to abolish the glaring injustice whereby the 
fruits of their labour are appropriated by a small 
handful of persons possessing power and wealth. 

Mr Dulles distorts the foreign policy of the 
Soviet State, the policy of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. Who is there today who does 
not know that questions concerning the social 


‘system are decided by the peoples of each country 
"separately? The peoples themselves decide how 
‘and in what way they can achieve the triumph of 


a system in which the men and women who 
create all the material wealth necessary for the 


_ development of society shall have the best 


material and spiritual opportunities for their life, 
$0 that the products of their labour may bé dis- 
tributed fairly among the workers and not appro- 
Priated by owners of enterprises, by financial 
Magnates—that is to say, so that there is no ex- 
ploitation of man by man. In the capitalist coun- 
tties, the working people are waging a struggle 
against those who exploit-and plunder them. The 
working people of the capitalist countries are 
struggling for the reorganisation of society. 

In his attempt to mislead people who are in- 


Dulles distorts the sense of the Declaration of the 
unist and Workers’ Parties. What does this 
declaration say? 


The forms ef the transition from capitalism to 
may vary for different countries. The 

» Working class and its vanguard—the Marxist- 
_. Leninist Communist Party—seek to achieve the 


: | Socialist revolution by peaceful means. This would 


‘accord with the interests of the working class and 
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the people as a whole, as well.as with the national 
interests. of the country. .. . 

In the event of the ruling classes resorting to 
violence against the people, the possibility of non- 
peaceful transition to Socialism should be borne in 
mind. ... In this case the degree of bitterness 
and the forms of the class struggle will depend not 
so much on the proletariat as on the resistance put 
up by, the reactionary circles to the will. of the 
overwhelming majority of the people, on these 
circles using force at-one or another stage of the 
struggle for Socialism. 

The possibility of one or another way to Social- 
ism depends on the concrete conditions in each 
country. 


Fhat is what is said-in the decherition, which 
Mr Dulles interprets so freely and tendentiously. 


He depicts the ideological class struggle in the’ 


capitalist countries as consisting of actions caused 
by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
We have said, and we continue to say, that the 
Communists in the Soviet Union sympathise with 
the struggle of the workers in the capitalist coun- 
tries for their liberation from the yoke of mono- 
poly-capital, but we have never imposed our 
ideology on anyone nor do we intend to do so, and 
especially not by force of arms. Mr Dulles is fully 
aware of this and yet he asserts the opposite. 

In his speeches, Mr Dulles has frequently tried, 
for propaganda purposes, to use the Hungarian 
events against the Soviet Union. Since he refers 
to them again in his letter to you, Lord Russell, I 
must examine the essence of this question, at least 
briefly. And the essence is that, in Hungary, the 
Horthy elements, agents of foreign big monopoly 
capital, tried to overthrow the people’s democratic 
order, to restore the hated Fascist regime in the 
country. The handful of Fascist conspirators and 
imperialist agents were followed by a small sec- 
tion of misguided honest people. 

For their anti-popular objects, the enemies of 
Socialist Hungary took advantage of mistakes 
which the former Hungarian leaders had made. 
The conspirators provoked a rebellion against the 
legitimate government of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, which the people had elected on a con- 
stitutional basis. To declare that these Horthy 
elements were expressing the will of the people is 
to present black as white. 

The Hungarian government had every right to 
appeal for help, and the Soviet government, on 
the basis of the agreement existing between our 
two countries, gave their help to Hungary — in the 
interests of the Hungarian people and of all the 
peoples of Europe—to prevent the return of the 
Horthy regime and to put an end to the Fascist 
violence that had begun in Hungary. The Soviet 
Union’s help to fraternal Hungary was given on 
legitimate grounds, and it was justified from every 
point of view. If the counter-revolution had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a Fascist regime in Hun- 
gary, it would have been a tremendous disaster 
for the peoples of Europe, and not of Europe 
alone, for it could have led to similar tragic events 
to those which arose after the Fascist seizure of 
power in Germany, Italy, Hungary, Austria, 
Spain, which brought people so much disaster, 
bloodshed’ and tears — including the peoples of the 
United Statés, Britain and France. In the last 
war our countries were allies, fighting jointly 
against bloody Fascism. It is in the interests. of 
the peoples, in the interests of strengthening 
peace, to prevent the rise of Fascism. 

It was to be expected that the Hungarian events 
would be dragged in artificially by Mr Dulles in 
confirmation of his argument about the Soviet 
Union’s interference in other countries’ domestic 


‘affairs. In touching on the Hungarian events, it 


must also. be pointed out that the old class that 
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‘has outlived its time will not voluntarily give 
way to the new. The whole course of history 
points this out convincingly. The feudal system 
gave way in fierce struggle to the capitalist system, 
which replaced feudalism. If we examine, for in- 
stance, the history of the rise of the United States 
of America as an independent state, we see that 
it was born in fierce struggle for freedom from 
colonial domination. Rising in struggle for their 
independence, the Americans did not ask the per- 
mission of the English. They drove the colonisers 
out and in the course of this struggle created their 
own state, the United States of America. 

The Soviet Union also arose as the result of the 
struggle of the peoples of former Tsarist Russia 
against the bankrupt capitalist system. The Soviet 
people swept away all oppressors and foreign 
interventionists and, arms in hand, voted for 
Soviet power. How could the new system be con- 
solidated in our country, in the peoples’ demo- 
cracies, without a self-sacrificing struggle by the 
working people against the power of the capitalists 
and landlords? 

The peoples of the Soviet Union, of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, of all the People’s 
Democracies, won their freedom in stern struggle; 
they are now the creators of the new and most 
democratic society, in which there is no exploi- 
tation of man by man. Judge for yourself, Lord 
Russell, how objective and convincing is Mr 
Dulles’s assertion that nowhere in the world does 
the Communist Party maintain its rule except by 
forcibly imposing that rule upon the great 
majority of the people. 

I cannot help but draw attention to Mr Dulles’s 
exhortation that power should be exercised only 
when ‘this reflected the freely given consent of 
the governed’. This is precisely the stand we 
Communists take, and we fight for this, for it is 
the people who are the determining force, their 
will is sacred, it is their interests that the govern- 
ments should express if they are really worth 
anything. In our opinion, it is not the people who 
must serve the government but the government 
which must serve the people. 

Perhaps I am saying things which Mr Dulles 
does not like. However, I prefer speaking sharply 
and truthfully, to speaking politely and falsely. 

Take the government of the Soviet Union, let 
us say, or any other Socialist country, and com- 
pare it with the government of the United States 
of America or any other capitalist country. Who 
is in power in the one and in the other? The 
situation here is so clear that I don’t think there 
is any need for me to enlarge upon it. In the 
Soviet Union and in the other Socialist countries 
the members of the government, the leaders in 
all organs of state power, cannot but serve the 
interests of the people, for the very reason that 
they come from the people, they form part of the 
people, have been put forward by the people. 

As far as the organs both of executive and 
legislative powers in the capitalist countries are 
concerned, though Mr Dulles tries to convince 
us that ‘the governed entrust them with govern- 
ment’, it is just the opposite. Who does not know 
that ‘people of capital’ and ‘adherents of capital’ 
rule there? It would be interesting to hear what 
Mr Dulles would say if he were to be asked 
whose interests were defended by the Rocke- 
fellers and the men in their service. How can 
the class interests of the billionaires be the same 
as the interests of the workers? Who can believe 
that the ‘governed’, that is the people, elect the 
orgahs of power in the capitalist countries by 
their own choice, in accordance with their own 
interests? 

One can only wonder ‘how it is that, every 
time after these so-called ‘free elections’, as a 
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rule it.is not working people who are in power 
in the capitalist countries, but men of capital, 
not those who by their toil create the material 
and ‘spiritual values, but those who possess the 
money with which to buy these values. 

No, Mr Dulles, such ‘miracles’ do not happen, 
and things are fairly simple. You speak of ‘force 
and violence’ by the Communist parties, but you 
know far better what the force of capital, the 
violence of capital, are. This is well known by 
the workers, the small peasants, the clerks, the 
handicraftsmen, the entire working people, who 
have experienced it themselves, and for this 
reason they know how to appreciate the sincerity 
of Mr Dulles’s ‘indignation’ regarding the 
‘violence’ of the Communists. 

Mr Dulles calls for submission to the tenets 
of the moral law on which his creed is based, 
and anathematises the tenets of the moral law 
on which the Communist ideology is based, par- 
ticularly that ‘variety of Communism’ which is 
espoused by the Soviet Communist Party. And 
here Mr Dulles makes reference to Marx, Lenin 
and Stalin. For this reason I take the liberty of 
again drawing your attention to certain facts. 

Mankind has continued for 1,957 years since 
the birth of Christ alone, but how many thou- 
sands of years had it existed before our system 
of chronology? And, as long as mankind has 
existed, so long have there been wars. They were 
waged by men long before the word Com- 
munism ever came into existence, let alone the 
term ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. 

On what moral law were those wars based? 
If we were to follow Mr Dulles’s logic, who but 
the Communists are to blame for those wars? 
But Marxism as a teaching has existed for only 
just over a hundred years, and the first Socialist 
state created on the basis of Communist ideology 
has only been in existence for 40 years! 

Recall the Crusades. The whole of Europe sup- 
plied warriors for the armies of the Crusades. 
And they went through the land with fire and 
the sword, carpeting it with the corpses of the 
followers of the Christian religion and the bodies 
of the infidels. And how true is it that these men 
then fought for the grave of their Lord? Was it 
not for the rich lands of Asia Minor that the 
struggle was fought? Was it not in order to take 
these lands from the Moslem and Byzantine 
feudal lords and to ensure for the European mer- 
chants domination over the trade routes between 
Europe and Asia that the Crusades were organ- 
ised by the enterprising zealots of the religion 
of Christ? 

“ In his letter to you, Mr Dulles puts matters 


as if Communism and the Communists are the 


chief and practically the only culprits of wars. 
But was it the Communists who organised and 
waged the 30 years’ Wars of the Roses in Eng- 
land? Was it they who kindled the wasteful Hun- 
dred Years’ War between England and France? 
Was it they, the Communists, who sent British, 
French and other troops to the walls of the Rus- 
sian city of Sebastopol in 1854, where thousands 
upon thousands of Russians, British and French 
gave their lives? And in the name of what moral 
law was the First World War started, taking over 
ten million lives? 

When those wars were being fought, priests 
carrying the cross and holy images marched in 
the ranks of the warring troops, saying prayers 
for the triumph of the arms they had blessed. 
Is there anyone who does not know that the 
Second World War was not started by us, was 
not started. by the Socialist state? It was started 
by the governments of the bourgeois countries 
and by bloody eet: given birth to by im- 
perialism. i 
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Anyone who studies life and examines history 
can discover the crying contradiction between 
historical facts and Mr Dulles’s statements. And 
this is only natural, for Mr Dulles’s statements 
do not conform -to historical truth. It is not Com- 
munist ideology, but capitalism alone and its 
highest stage, imperialism, with its irreconcilable 
contradictions (between the monopoly groups) 
that gives rise to war: Imperialism has brought 
the contradictions between ‘the capitalist states 
to the final limit’‘and during the life of just 
one generation has given rise to two of the most 
devastating world wars, inflicting terrible wounds 
on mankind. With his characteristic bombast, Mr 
Dulles declares that it is not possible to find in 
the history of the United States any occasion 
when an effort has been made to spread its 
creed by force of arms. It is otherwise — allegedly 
—with the creed of Communism. 

Enough of appéaling to history, Mr Dulles. 
Surely you know that at one time the territory 
of your country was inhabited by numerous 
brave Indian tribes, valiant hunters and peaceful 
farmers? Where today are the native inhabitants 
of America? Can you name just one of them who 
represents his people i in Congress? Can you give 
us the name of just one Indian who has become 
a millionaire or billionaire? . . . And where are 
those tribes themselves? It is said that they 
have been driven into reservations, and in some 
amusement parks, by paying a fee, one can see 
the descendants of these native inhabitants of 
America who are put on show. Exterminate com- 
pletely an aboriginal people, destroy them in the 
name of capitalist civilisation. . . One must have 
a great belief in miracles to appeal to the 
memory of peoples and say that in the history 
of the United States there has not been any 
occasion ‘when an éffort has been made to spread 
its creed by force of arms’. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood. I have no 
intention whatever of accusing the forefathers 
of the present inhabitants of the United States 
of America of imposing by force of arms the 
creed of belief in white superiority over the 
aborigines of America. I am only referring to 
historical facts, and no more. Possibly Mr Dulles 
interprets them otherwise. But that is how I am 
used to understand them. 

Or let me refer to another period in the history 
of the United ‘States — the period of the wars 
between the slave-owning South against, the 
North. What creed was being imposed by the 
slaveowners of the rich plantations in the 
southern states, turning millions of people like 
themselves into disfranchised cattle, just because 
their skin was black? The whole world knows 
that it was not a matter at that time of a single 
occasion of ‘an effort made to spread their creed 
by force of arms’, but a matter of the system 
of spreading the creed of the slaveowners. Of 


course, Mr Dulles may forget this, but the facts 


of history are unbiased. They rise up against 
Mr Dulles’s assertiqns. 

But why go into the past? Is it not in our 
own time that in the United States by force 
of arms, by flagrant violence, Negroes are being 
compelled not to send their children to schools 
where white children are taught? Isn’t it in our 
own time that, frenzied racists beat up and kill 
men with impunity, just because their skins 
aren’t white? What about the creed of the 
superiority of.the rich, the monopolists, over the 
workers and farmers? On what does. this creed 
rest if not on the force of weapons at the dis- 
posal of the monopolists, the handful of 
millionaires and, billionaires . 

You will, of course, remember, Lord Russell, 
that in his letter to you Mr Dulles says that for 
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the United States ‘there is no need to “abandon” | ing th 
what Lord Russell condemns. On the con future 
it would be abhorrent and unthinkable that there The in 
should be introduced into our creed the concept | ey ¥ 
of its maintenance or extension by methods of | “Poi! 
violence and compulsion’. pende! 
But let us resort to facts once more. Let us Tha 
recall the United States’ vile war ‘against Ponisi 
Mexico, as a consequence of which Texas and Such 2 
other ‘territories were torn by force from Where 
Mexico. Had Mexico attacked the United States? 
No, this was most flagrant United States ag- Dulles 
gression against a weaker neighbour. And what that’ th 
about the Spanish-American war of 1898, un | J © 
leashed by American imperialism? That was the oers 
first war of the epoch of imperialism. As a result iy 
of that war, such Spanish colonies as Cuba, : “ , 
Puerto Rico, Guam and the Philippines became eee | 
American colonies. Do you remember those | Prcuc 
wars, Mr Dulles? me a 
Or by what concept was the United States <n . 
guided when it sent troops to the Far East -— % 7 
during the civil war in Soviet Russia? And how Se ? | 
many indirect, camouflaged wars have been “ry ‘ 
waged by aggressive United States circles Thus 
against other states? Let us just recall Guate- * stage 
mala, where the democratic government, lawfully eis 
elected by the people, was destroyed and the cer? 
President, who enjoyed the support and confi- ae it 
dence of the people, was forced to leave the Som th 
country. Or take such an historical fact as the | pig, 
direct interference by the United States in the Remoct 
internal affairs of China, and the open, com- your g¢ 
pletely uncloaked military support for the bank- is 20% 
rupt Chiang Kai-shek clique, and the ignoring The 
of the great Chinese People’s Republic. ieee 
If one were to take Mr Dulles’s words in good possible 
faith, one might assume that he really does be- | -of the I 
lieve in the non-interference of some states in the support 
internal affairs of other states. But there again, | Jems; y 
turning to the facts, we see that his words patt | the con 
company with reality. atomic 
Are the demands of leading statesmen in the § of their 
US to discuss among the great powers the f all exist; 
position of the state structure in the easter] jn armex 
European countries compatible with a respect] tyres—g 
for non-interference? Does not, such a policy | jnternati 
bring to mind the activities of a colonialist, who We ar 
wants to arrange the affairs of another country | Howeve: 
as he does on his own estate? And what is this] tions, th 
‘Dulles-Eisenhower doctrine’? It also envisages} are avo; 
direct and open interference by imperialist states | problem. 
in the internal affairs of the countries of the accept 2 
Middle East under the guise of fighting Com- suggeste 
munism. Everyone knows full well that this doc-] that it is 
trine denies the right of the peoples to decide} order th 
their own fate for themselves in the way they] until fin 
think necessary, in accordance with their own] will be r 
interests. solving i 
The colonial war in Algeria has been in pro- I must 
gress for several years now. There is great blood- | becomin; 
shed there. Are the Communists, against whom } people i 
Mr Dulles breathes thunder and lightning, to any prop 
blame for this? No, this war was unleashed by] ing those 
the representatives of monopoly capital in France, | which m 
who do not want a peaceful settlement of the] are given 
Algerian problem, but try by military force t0} beforeha 
preserve its colonial supremacy in Algeria and} they had 
extort profits from there. What moral laws} about to 
govern those who send French soldiers and Of cou 
mercenary. troops to ‘pacify’ the Algerian popt-| distrust s 
lation, and who gave the order for the bombing} Ments of 
of the defenceless Tunisian village of Sakiet Sidi} distrust i 
Youssef? There’s r 
The peoples of the colonial and dependent} effort mu 
countries want to break away from the yoke @] picions at 
colonialism. Some peoples have already liberated} governme 
themselves, others are struggling for their free-} by their 
dom and independence, others again are gathef-§ security ¢ 
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ing their strength, in order to stand up in the 
future and break the chains of colonial slavery. 


-The imperialists are trying to keep their colonies, 


they want to accumulate still more wealth by 
exploiting the peoples of the colonial and de- 
pendent countries. 

That is the essence of events in Algeria, 
Tunisia and the countries of the Middle East. 
Such are the facts. They are stronger than words. 
Where, in fact, are Mr Dulles’s moral laws? 

Now let us turn to other questions, which Mr 
Dulles touched upon in his letter. He declares 
that the US rejects the concept of nuclear war. 
‘The United States,” Mr Dulles writes, ‘not only 
rejects that concept, but strives earnestly to do 
something to remove the danger of nuclear war.’ 
These are fine words. We should welcome them 
with all our heart, if they were followed up with 
practical deeds. We have often declared and 
here again declare that the Soviet Union does 
most sincerely strive to do everything that de- 
pends on it, in order to prevent the course of 
events which can lead to atomic war, to the 
extent that its consequences will be catastrophic 
to all countries. 

Thus, so far as a desire to avert the danger 
of an atomic war breaking out is concerned, our 
positions, as it were, coincide. What, then, is the 
matter? Why not go from words to deeds, and 
make it possible for the peoples to breathe, freed 


from the danger of a new world conflagration 


which hangs. over them like the sword of 
Damocles? Why not enable the world—to quote 


.your good words, Lord Russell—‘to live again 


in a noonday brightness of hope’? 

The Soviet. Union is ready to settle the dis- 
armament problem as quickly as-is practically 
possible in the interests of peace and security 


‘of the peoples. We have supported and still do 


support a radical solution of disarmament prob- 
lems; we have been and still are in favour of 
the complete and unconditional prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, the ending 
of their production and testing, the destruction of 
all existing stockpiles, and a substantial reduction 
in armed forces, armaments and military expendi- 
tures—all with the establishment of reasonable 


international control. 


We are not the ones who would hold things up. 
However, as you know, due to certain considera- 
tions, the western powers, and above all the US, 
ate avoiding this solution of the disarmament 
problem. If the western powers are not ready to 
accept a maximum programme, then we have 
suggested a minimum programme, in the belief 
that it is very important to make a first step, in 
order then to. solve one problem after the other, 
until finally that day the peoples so long for 
will be reached, the day when war as a means of 
solving international problems will be excluded. 

I must tell you, dear Lord Russell, that I am 
becoming more and more convinced that certain 
people in the West have a biased approach to 
any proposal made by.the Soviet Union, includ- 
ing those proposals on disarmament problems in 
which many proposals by the western powers 
are given careful consideration; they regard them 
beforehand with some suspicion and fear, as if 
they had before them a delayed action bomb just 
about to go off. 

Of course, it is impossible to deny that mutual 
distrust still exists; we do not trust the govern- 
ments of the western powers in all respects, and 
distrust is displayed towards the Soviet Union. 
There’s nothing to be done about this: a lot of 
effort must still be exerted to dispel these sus- 
picions about the Soviet Union’s policy, and the 


governments of the western powers must show 
by their deeds their desire for peace and the 


security of the peoples. Are we not coming up 
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against yet another phenomenon which assuredly 
prevents us from reaching mutual understanding? 
For the policy of the Soviet Union is frequently 
presented in a distorted form with the deliberate 
desire of casting a shadow on it and arousing dis- 
trust and suspicion towards it. 

Judge for yourself, Lord Russell. The US 
Secretary of State writes, for example, that the 
Soviet Union has rejected the US proposal for 
the creation of ‘an international organ of control 
over all forms of the use of atomic energy’. 

But to present the matter in this way is to 
distort the true facts of the case. In actual. fact, 
when the US: enjoyed a. monopoly of atomic 
energy, it suggested the establishment of some 
kind of world pool, known as the Baruch plan. 
But the most important question is, for what 
aims? If it had been a matter of prohibiting the 
production and use of atomic energy for military 
purposes, then there could have been no doubt 
that all honest people in the world would have 
warmly welcomed such a step by the US govern- 
ment. And we should not now have been faced 
with these complicated problems, raised by the 
nuclear arms drive. 

The circumstances of the matter were, however, 
different. The US representatives proposed a 
plan which, if it had been carried out, would 
only have strengthened the United States’ mono- 
poly over atomic energy, and would have made 
the US the complete and only master of the secret 
of the production of atomic bombs—which, of 
course, could only suit certain monopoly circles, 
which have laid, and still do lay, claim to estab- 
lishing world domination. 

How could the acceptance of such a plan by 
the peace-loving countries be expected, when it 
was clear to everyone that at the bottom of this 
plan lay not concern for peace and the security 
of the peoples, but the selfish aims of imperialist 
monopolies? Even the United States itself later 
rejected the fundamental principles of its own 
plan. 

We say:.let us act, let us impose a strict prohi- 
bition on atomic and hydrogen weapons, immedi- 
ately cease testing these weapons and establish 
reasonable controls.. Let us come to an agree- 
ment on conditions which do not trespass on the 
interests of the parties concerned, which do not 
lead to the strengthening of some and the weak- 
ening of others, on conditions which would not 
lead to -states losing their independence and 
sovereignty, whichever system they may belong 
to, and on conditions which would not offer 
advantages to some countries to the detriment 
of others. ‘ 

The time is ripe and, before the opportunity is 
missed, the Soviet Union*calls on the western 
powers. It is time to go over from words to deeds, 
we shall act on the basis of equal rights, without 
dictation—not from a ‘position of strength’, but 
from a position of reason. 

As I have written already to you, Lord Russell, 
in my previous letter,.man’s reason and cons- 
cience cannot -be reconciled to the dangerous 
threat of nuclear war, common sense protests 
against the. senseless and—I will speak frankly — 
criminal waste of national wealth on the inven- 
tion of ever more terrible means of destruction 
and devastation. The scientists’ wonderful dis- 
coveries which have captured man’s imagination 
can bring full sufficiency and happiness to man- 
kind, if they are turned to peaceful aims, to light- 
ening people’s work, eradicating disease: in short, 
to everything that makes man’s life on earth a 
joyful and a full one. 

In a situation which is poisoned by the Cold 
War, even the greatest achievements of science, 
the product:of great minds and persistent work by 
people worthy of respect, are painted in military 
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colours, and are applied to purposes foreign to the 
spirit of man. You have probably noticed, Lord 
Russell, that in the United States even the 
launching of the sputniks-was regarded by many 
Official spokesmen, and by the press in particular, 
primarily from the point of view of their military 
significance. Now we hear that American scient- 
ists have been given the task of working to de- 
sign sputniks to be used for reconnaissance pur- 
poses. 

In his letter to you, Mr Dulles also touches on 
the question of outer space. Recalling the well- 
known proposal made by the President’ of the 
United States, Mr Eisenhower, Mr Dulles says 
that the Russians now have ‘the chance to demon- 
Strate that its words of .peace mean something 
more than a mere effort to lull the non-Commu- 
nist world into a mood of illusory security’. 

You probably remember, Lord Russell, that 
the President of the US proposed the prohibition 
of the use of outer (interplanetary) space for 
testing missiles, intended for military use, and 
also to end the production of such weapons, which 
envisage the use of inter-planetary space. To 
put it more shortly, it is a question of prohibiting 
inter-continental ballistic rockets. 

As you know, the Soviet Union has expressed 
its readiness to examine this question. The only 
question is how to examine it. It is proposed to us 
that we extract from the general problem of dis- 
armament the question of the inter-continental 
rocket, leaving other questions of disarmament — 
for example, the question of the prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons — unresolved. What 
is to be done? You must agree that it is unreason- 
able to focus attention on outer space, on inter- 
continental ballistic rockets—which, incidentally 
the US does not possess — and leave the question 
of nuclear weapons and the whole range of dis- 
armament problems as before. 

Surely, with such logic and such an approach, 
even if we managed to reach a definite agreement 
on outer space, the whole question of disarmament 
would acquire a kind of ill-omened character: the 
unlimited production and accumulation of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons would continue, as well as 
other ‘kinds of armament, until finally they were 
brought into use by some evil will. 

This is the essence of the question and this is 
the logical conclusion, if the matter is approached 
seriously. 

We agree to discuss the question of the control 
of cosmic space, that is in fact the question of 
intercontinental ballistic rockets. But this question 
must be examined as part of the general dis- 
armament problem, including the question of 
prohibiting nuclear weapons and liquidating the 
US military bases surrounding the Soviet Union. 

We are told that here the Soviet Union is again 
‘presenting conditions’, is again tying one 
disarmament question to another. Yes, we are 
tying them together in the same way that they 
are tied together in real life; for if we did other- 
wise, instead of an end to the arms drive, this 
drive could develop speeds such as the world 
has never known. There could be only one result: 
the moment would come, when, according to the 
will of imperialist circles, a holocaust would 
burst upon the world—and thén it would be 
too late to discuss whether or not one disarma- 
ment problem is related to another. 

The Soviet Union, of course, has weapons 
against these bases. It also has intercontinental 
ballistic rockets. And although the United States 
of America lies a considerable way from the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet Union now possesses 
the means of fighting against the US, if the latter 
should unleash war against us. "The Soviet Union 
had these means previously also, in the form of 
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intercontinental bombers, but the ballistic 
rocket is of course an improved weapon. This is 
why we can understand the US interest in the 
problem of outer space. It demands the prohi- 
bition of the intercontinental ballistic rocket in 
order to put itself~in a more advantageous 
position, should war break out. If a sensible 
approach is to be made, then thought must be 
given not only to one’s own security, but also 
to the security of other countries of Asia and 
Africa, where American military bases are sited 
and which, should war break out, would be sub- 
ject to retaliatory attacks. 

I think therefore, Lord Russell, that you will 
agree that the question of the control of the use 
of outer space must be decided simultaneously 
with the prohibition of atomi¢ and hydrogen 
weapons, the ending of tests, the liquidation of 
American military bases sited close to the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist countries and directed 
against those countries. 

The Soviet Union is therefore trying to solve 
the disarmament problem in such a way that its 
solution will: be a threat neither to the US, nor 
to the USSR, nor to any other country and will 
favour neither the US, nor the USSR, to the dis- 
advantage of other countries. Such an approach 
is, it seems, the_only correct and reasonable one. 
It is therefore possible to say in advance that if 
the leaders in the US count on using pressure 
and diplomatic circumventions to achieve agree- 
ments which would place the US in the position 
of a protected and invulnerable country, but other 
countries in a defenceless position, then they 
count in vain. I have already had occasion to say 
that if the ‘policy of strength’ towards the Soviet 
Union was previously unintelligent and. danger- 
ous, then in present-day conditions it is simply 
adventurist and disastrous for the American 
people as well. 

You know very well, Lord Russell, that modern 
armaments, atomic and hydrogen bombs, will be 
exceptionally dangerous during a time of war 
not only for the two warring states in terms of 
direct devastation and destruction of human 
beings; they will.also be deadly for states wishing 
to stay aside from the military operations, since 
the poisoned soil, air, food, etc., would become 
the source of terrible torments and the slow 
annihilation of millions of people. There is in 
the world today an enormous quantity of atom 
and hydrogen bombs. According to the scientists’ 
calculations, if they were all to be exploded simul- 
taneously, the existence of almost every living 
thing on earth would be threatened. 

Isn’t it, therefore, time to think again, to end 
this duel of words, to eliminate the Cold War, 
which was not begun by the peace-loving peoples, 
and turn to concrete negotiations in order, in a 
business-like atmosphere, paying heed to each 
other’s interests, patiently step by step to ad- 
vance towards the solution of ripening inter- 
national problems, including the problem of 
disarmament? And for this there is no need for 
either the Soviet Union or the United States of 
America to renounce its own ideology. 

Mr Dulles, however, believes that the Soviet 
Union must reject ‘at least that part of the Soviet 
Communist creed’. Which part, Mr Dulles, would 
you want Communists to reject? What if we were 
to suggest that Mr Dulles should reject private 
property and: establish in his country public pro- 
perty? I do not think that Mr Dulles is prepared 
to do this. And not only he, but others of his 
persuasion, Therefore we consider it absurd to 
present the question in this way. Only someone 
who is not trying to.achieve agreement between 
states, not trying to eliminate the Cold War or 
ease international tension, only someone who is 
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against peaceful co-existence, can present the 
question in that way. 

Certain eminent political figures have adopted 
the practice of blackening the Communist move- 
ment, of showing it in a distorted form as an 
aggressive teaching, allegedly based on violence 
and wars, of describing the matter in such a way 
that the Socialist countries appear to be the in- 
stigators of international tension. They are guided 
by the rule: The more you heat up the atmo- 
sphere of distrust among states, the better. Such a 
policy is understandable. The imperialists exploit 
the people’s fear of a war, so that it is easier for 
them to extort constantly growing taxes from the 
population, and waste huge sums on the arma- 
ments drive. They are not disturbed that such a 
policy can lead to war—for war is the most abun- 
dant source of enrichment for the monopolies. 

We have condemned and still condemn such an 
ill-advised policy which can lead to nothing good. 
However much our opponents may slander us, the 
Socialist countries will not disappear because of 
that, and Communism, the most progressive and 
humanist teaching, will not cease to exist. 

How many attempts there have been to destroy 
Communism by force of arms! History has 
shown convincingly where this leads. Only short- 
sighted people can think that the ideas of Com- 
munism can be destroyed by war. These ideas are 
reaching the minds and hearts of many millions 
more people, with growing strength, and are 
spreading far and wide. Everyone remembers how 
—after the First World War the imperialists un- 
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leashed —as a result of the October Revolution, thé 
first Socialist state in the world was created jn 
Russia, a state in which the people took the power 
into their own hands. The Second World War, 
also unleashed by the imperialists, aroused g 
mighty people’s movement and led to the victory 
of Socialism in a number of countries of Europe 
and Asia, and to the formation of the great camp 
of Socialist countries. 

I think that if imperialism unleashes a new 
world war, it will perish in it, The peoples will 
not want to put up with a system which cannot 
exist without wars, without the annihilation of 
millions of people, to enrich a handful of monopo- 
lists. 

I should like to say once more that ideological 
questions are not solved as Mr Dulles suggests, 
Ideological questions and questions of social 
organisation are the internal affairs of the peoples 
of each country. 

These are the questions about which, on learn- 
ing of Mr Dulles’s letter, I consider it necessary 
to say a few words. Please excuse the fact that I 
have had to elucidate in some considerable detail 
some positions which received such: incorrect 
treatment in Mr Dulles’s letter. 

With deep respect, 


Moscow, 5 March 


Comments on the Week’s News 


Manila and Sumatra 


The Seato meeting at Manila has been accom- 
panied by conventional Cold War demonstrations 
from both East and West. The Seato foreign min- 
isters are officially reported to have discussed 
‘the problems of checking Communist subversion 
and countering the Soviet economic offensive in 
the region and strengthening defence measures’. 
In return, the Russians have mooted a series of 
unprecise proposals for an Asian collective 
security pact; and they have coupled them with 
the usual warnings about the danger to those who 
throw in their lot with the aggressive plans of the 
West. All this is common form for both—and 
largely meaningless. The Seato meéting is, how- 
ever, of some importance in that it gives’ Messrs 
Dulles, Lloyd and Pineau a chance to review the 
route to the Summit in the light of personal ad- 
vice from their Asian allies. It is unlikely that 
even the loyal conformists of Seato have remained 
entirely unmoved by the tide of Asian opinion, 
which is running strongly against the Dulles 
policy. of military bases and strongly in favour of 
Summit talks. But by far the most important issue 
which fell to be determined at Manila was the 
attitude of the western powers towards the civil 
war in Indonesia. Partly, do doubt, as a propa- 
ganda response to the Seato meeting, Communist 
propaganda (especially in the Chinese press) has 
made no bones about its claim that the Sumatran 
rebellion is financed and érganised by the US in 
the interests of the oil companies. We can find no 
evidence to support this. During the past few 
weeks the companies have behaved with consider- 
able discretion; and in any case the State Depart- 
ment has for long been very cautious about im- 
perilling normal relations with the central govern- 
ment in Java...However, the present situation is 
explosive. The proximity of Singapore emphasises 
the danger that the western powers might, in cer- 


tain circumstances, feel their vital interests 
threatened by events in Indonesia; while the 
presence of units of the US fleet legitimately at 
hand to evacuate civilians, will certainly serve to 
give some creditability to Chinese propaganda. 
Both power blocks, manceuvring against one an- 
other over Seato and seeking any new weapon of 
propaganda, should remember that the real 
danger in Indonesia is that civil war might be 
widened to become a war by proxy between the 
great powers. 


Going Down? 


The minus” signs accumulate-in the U§ 
economy. The most dramatic indicator is um 
employment, officially above 5.2 million and 
still. increasing, but the decline in retail ‘sales, 
in freight loadings, and in the use of industfial 
capacity tell the same story. This is already a 
recession of some magnitude, and it has de- 
veloped despite the ‘built-in stabilisers’ which 
were believed to be enough to prevent any serious 
setback in the US economy. No one can yet be 
sure how far the decline will go: the n 
improvement in the spring may’ yet arrest it, 
even if it does not promote a recovery to boom 
conditions. But if there is no recovery by late 
spring, then the situation will indeed be serious. 
It is this uncertainty about the prospect that is 
colouring both Administration policy and the 
proposals made by Democrats. in Congress for. 
remedial measures. Things have already gone 
far enough, however, for the President to sug- 
gest a public works programme to the tune of 
$2,000m. and for talk of tax cuts to boost put 
chasing power to be common in Washingtol. 
Mr Eisenhower’s reluctance to .go in for ‘New 
Deal’ type spending means’ that*this programme 
will be limited. He has already said that he is 
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worried about “the sudden upsurge of pump- 
priming schemes’ which would create ‘huge 
Federal bureaucracies’ of the New Deal type, 
and he has insisted that the upturn of the 
economy—the phrase echoes the speeches of. 
Herbert Hoover’ in 1930—‘be the result of 
millions of citizens making their purchases, 
having greater confidence’. The President 'be- 
lieves that the ‘private economy has a way of 
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steering its own course’ and that. government 
action is not the most important factor in .con- 
trolling the ups and downs of the economy. 
This ignores the part that defence spending has 
played in making and sustaining the American 
boom. Indeed, the Defence Department’s decision 
to increase its spending on weapon procurements 
and construction is admittedly a decision taken 
for economic rather than military reasons. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


_. Westminster 


The Decline of the Lobby? 


Those who know the House of Commons only 
from outside might assume that, this week, the 
H-bomb would be almost the sole topic of con- 
versation in Westminster. But they would be 
wrong. An even more lively topic is what to do 
about Mr C. J. Simmons’s Children and Young 
Persons (Registered Clubs) Bill. 

Simmons, a strong teetotaller, wants to bring 
clubs into line with the general law of the land 
which forbids the sale of intoxicants to anyone 
under the age of 18.. Most people, I should 
imagine, would agree with-that. But he also wants 
to exclude anyone under the age of 14 from 
entering a club bar during permitted hours. This 
apparently harmless proposal may in fact prevent 
parents from taking their families to concerts in 
the singing room of.a club, or from taking them 
after.a match into the pavilions of cricket and 
football clubs where alcohol is served. 

The reaction of clubmen the country over has 
been immediate. Deputations have waited on 
MPs on their surgery days; circulars, postcards 
and letters have begun to flood the Westminster 
post offices, and even the most phlegmatic MPs 
are beginning to Jook slightly worried: For, as this 
is a private member’s bill, no one can shelter 
behind the party line: everyone must make up 
his own mind and face the consequences. If the 
issue is a big one such-as capital punishment, 
most MPs will make up their minds honestly. 
But on the lesser issues, such as betting, blood 
sports and drink, those members who feel no 
special urge of conscience become unpleasantly 
aware of the spectre of expediency. The waverer 
broods over his mail. Alf those letters from the 
churches, the temperance societies, the individual 
do-gooders — does this mean that Podsnap is more 
formidable or merely more vocal? The question 
still nags when the next batch of mail brings 
shoals of letters from club secretaries, cricket- 
team presidents and individuals who object to 
interference with their private lives. Eventually, 
the worried member consults his agent and, if 
even that hard-headed child of man can give no 
firm advice, the member probably discovers some 
meeting in a remote part of Britain which pre- 
vents his attendance in the House when the bill 
is discussed. 

Yet I suspect that all this worry is both wrong- 
headed and unnecessary. The ‘non-conformist 
vote’ and the ‘pub vote’ have, I think, little 
reality at election time. In so far as they exist, 
they are likely to be won by honesty. Even though 
a working men’s club in his own division has told 
Simmons that its members will oppose him if 
he persists with his bill, I suspect that the indi- 
vidual members will in’ fact rather admire Sim- 
mons for telling their secretary, in effect, to jump 
in the nearest lake. 


Further, a good deal of steam seems to have 
left even the official bodies who claimed in the 
past to represent “Leave-us-alone’ or ‘Stop-what- 
you’re-doing’ brigades. As this journal reaches 
you, Mr Denis Howell will be moving a reso- 
lution in the House asking the government to 
appoint a committee to examine the anomalies in 
the Lord’s Day Observance Acts. A few years ago, 
when this issue was last raised, the House echoed 
to shouts of ‘Continental Sunday’. But to date, 
although notice of motion was given weeks ago, I 
myself have not had a single letter on the subject 
and Howell himself has had only six. Some 
cynics explain this by saying that in the past 
much of the campaign against a freer Sunday has 
been financed by certain English brewers who 
hoped that boredom would drive Englishmen 
into the public houses; but that now, under 
pressure from Welsh brewers who have no public 
houses to open on Sunday, the English brewers 
are keeping quiet. A more likely explanation is 
that public opinion on this issue has so far pro- 
gressed that MPs feel free to cock a snook at 
pressure groups. Perhaps, therefore, we shall now 
feel sufficiently free from nice electoral calcu- 
lation to concentrate on the H-bomb. 

J. P. W. MALrarreu 


Fleet Street 


Let the People Speak 


I have had a spate of letters about the disclo- 
sures of newspaper practices in the action for 
libel brought against the People by a prison 
warder whom it described as ‘a rat’ and accused 
of taking money from the relatives .of prisoners. 
Whatever one may think of some of its methods 


‘the People is much to be congratulated on fight- 


ing and winning this action. But some: of the 
evidence during it has caused much discussion 
in Fleet Street. 

Although this was, in the Lord Chief Justice’s 
words, ‘as serious a libel action as I have ever 
tried in my many years experience’, and although 
libel actions normally provide good copy and 
this did so in abundance, particularly at a time 
when newspaper methods are a matter of acute 
public controversy, the national press, apart 
from The Times andthe Daily Telegraph, almost 
entirely ignored the case—one is tempted to say 
suppressed it—until the verdict had been given. 
There were a couple*of short stories in the Daily 
Sketch and oné in the Mail, but practically 
nothing else. Newspapers have always—and 
properly —held that their right to report evidence 
before the courts is one of the essential bulwarks 
of freedom. How then can they justify silence 
when one of their own number is affected? 

What of the case itself? A startling feature of 
it-—although. one, as the Lord Chief Justice 
pointed out, that had in fact little to do with 
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the actual issues. involved—was the disclosure 
that the People had ‘faked’ a sensational picture 
taken by one of its own photographers and promi- 
nently featured in its pages. This was of the 
warder concerned; Hamilton; receiving a: packet 
which he had been told contained £1 notes from 
a People reporter who had pretended to be the 


- brother of a prisoner in Wandsworth jail, and 


had managed to lure him to where the photo- 
grapher was hiding. The ‘faking’ consisted of 
painting out a cigarette which Hamilton had in 
his hand, in order, claimed his counsel, to make 
it look as though he were eagerly grabbing the 
money whereas, according to his story, it had 
been thrust at him without previous warning. 

It is difficult to find any adequate defence for 
the alteration of this photograph. The People 
itself is no doubt by now heartily sorry that it 
ever went in for it. It is to be hoped it is not only 
sorry but ashamed. Yet it seemis quite possible 
that the re-touching was, in fact, done innocently 
and with no idea but to make a clearer picture. 
The People was by then quite: confident that its 
charges against the warder had been fully proved 
and in this, of course, it has since been justified 
in a court of law. Moreover the vast majority of 
newspaper pictures are in fact retouched in some 
degree. Most of them have to be to reproduce 
effectively on newsprint. This retouching norm- 
ally affects minor details and does not in any 
way affect the validity of the photograph. 

What of the People’s conduct otherwise? In 
giving their verdict for the People the jury added 
a rider strongly deprecating. the methods em- 
ployed by the paper to obtain evidence. But I 
wonder whether this condemnation is justified. 
This is one of those instances where the pur- 
poses of popular journalism need to be con- 
sidered. The People and some of its Sunday 
contemporaries fulfil functions very different 
from those of the serious journals of reporting 
and interpretation. But while what they do is 
different it is not necessarily either unimportant 
or without social value. 

The People is not a paper:which many readers 
of The Times, the Manchester Guardian, the 
Observer or the Sunday Times are likely to find 
very satisfying. It contains a great deal that is 
trivial, But it has also particularly set itself to 
carry on a tradition which has a long-and often 
admirable history in both British and American 
journalism —the muck-raking tradition of expos- 
ing abuses, unmasking scoundrels, and throwing 
the strong searchlight of publicity in dark social 
corners. No doubt this.is good circulation-raising 
material. But it does also happen that in the course 
of all these\-activities the People has suc- 
cessfully brought to book several unpleasant 
characters who, but for its intervention, might 
have got off scot-free, and it has righted one of 
two injustices which might well have gone on 
weighing heavily on people with little personal 
ability to defend themselves without its help. 

Nor, indeed, in the exposures leading to this 
recent libel case can it be denied that, as the 
Lord Chief Justice pointed out; it did a consider- 
able public service. Journalism of this kind has 
its dangers. It calls—it always has called—for 
a tough detective approach quite different from 
that required from the straight reporter. It 
is full of snares and the People fell into one of 
them as the evidence of the photograph showed. 
But the People’s tough examination of unsavoury 
places and its tough treatment of quite a number 
of unsavoury people have often produced results 
of which it can legitimately feel proud. Here in 
fact is the other side of the intrusion issue which 
has recently evoked so much public discussion. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
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The Television By-Elections 


Ke vincrove was the second television by- 
election. But the co-operation. of the politicians 
was grudging enough to show that they are still shy 
of new electoral techniques, They prefer familiar 
methods that can be reduced to the routines of 
the agent’s handbook and guaranteed to deliver 
the vote. They are suspicious of any innovation 
that may loosen the grip of the party machine 
upon its voters or that may give their opponents 
some unforeseen advantage. If the politicians of 
the 19th century did not like coming to terms 
with a free press, their successors in this cen- 
tury were slow to realise the value of radio as 
a means of reaching the electorate—and they 
limited its use by conditions which have taken 
elections off the air except for the carefully cir- 
cumscribed programmes put out by each party. 
More recently, they have reluctantly accommoda- 
ted themselves to television, a medium of which 
the party managers have clearly been —and prob- 
ably still are — afraid. 

It is to the credit of Granada TV that, at Roch- 
dale, it finally forced the machine men to grow 
up into the television age, though the pro- 
grammes to which they finally agreed were 
limited in scope. If these limits seem likely to 
be accepted temporarily as a precedent, at least 
a beginning has been made, and it.must now be 
the objective of television producers to.win the 
right to treat their viewers as the newspapers 
oy common consent can treat their readers. Even 
this limited success, however, was not secured 
without difficulty. A special report prepared by 
Granada on the Rochdale election shows how 
much patience and how much hard work was 


needed in order to transmit three programmes 
out of the five originally proposed to the parties. 

Granada’s original invitation was to the candi- 
dates and not the party HQs-—constitutionally 
quite proper, since election law does not recog- 
nise the existence of party labels, or even of Mr 
Morgan Phillips and Lord Hailsham. Before 
very long, however, Mr Phillips said it was 
‘strange’ that he had not been consulted. By 
then the matter had been taken out of the hands 
of Granada and the local agents: it had become 
a policy matter for the ITA, the party head- 
quarters and the Law Officers. At once the hide- 
bound rules were dusted off. Since the general 
agreement between the party machines and the 
BEC has provided for a division of time between 
the parties in the ratio of four Conservatives, 
four Socialists and one Liberal, should this ratio 
be enforced in the particular circumstances of a 
by-election? Or should the ratio be, as 


Granada suggested, 2:2:1? At this point Mr - 


Phillips took a correct position. Each of the 
candidates, he said, should have equal time. As 
the Granada spokesman pointed out later, when 
this proposal was finally accepted, ‘all election 
procedure is based on the premise that the slate 
has been wiped clean and that each candidate 
should have an equal chance to present his case’. 
This is demonstrably fair at a by-election; if 
the 4:4:1 ratio were enforced, a Liberal candi- 
date would get only 80 seconds in a 12-minute 
programme, and a ‘splinter’ candidate would be 
lucky if he were permitted to appear. And un- 
fairness is not the whole point. Television, like 
any other medium, should not be the preserr: 
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of special and powerful interests. It should help 
the electors to weigh up the virtues of the candi- 
dates, and their faults—and the personality re- 
vealed by the television camera is part of that 
assessment. 

A further difficulty then arose. Would the pro- 
grammes violate either the Representation of the 
People Act or the Television Act? Even after the 
three parties had agreed ‘in principle’, the views 
of the Law Officers had to be considered. They 
decided that the programmes could not be 
faulted under electoral law, unless they were 
put on ‘with a view to promoting or procuring 
the election of a candidate’. It is most improb- 
able that any action could lie under that head. 
This is, indeed, a risk which is so negligible 
that newspapers ignore it in reporting and com- 
menting upon elections. But what of the Tele- 
vision Act? Strictly applied, it could be held 
to exclude anything but ‘properly balanced dis- 
cussions or debates’—a construction that would 
rule out all fair reporting and background in- 
formation about the constituency and the candi- 
dates. In the end the ITA endorsed Granada’s 
plans with slight modifications; and the remain- 
ing difficulties were local and trivial. 

Yet some of the problems. raised by this 
pioneer venture have not yet been settled; and 
the party managers are still anxious about its 
implications. Television has not yet established, 
for instance, its right to pick and choose between 
by-elections. It still has no right to ‘report’— 
though Mr Grimond has reasonably distin- 
guished between ‘news’, in which the company 


‘ responsible for the programmes ‘should use its 


own editorial judgment, and ‘views’, in which 
the programmes should be agreed by the parties 
or the candidates in advance. If the Television 
Act does in fact rule out such ‘reporting’ as 
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interviews with electors and information about 
the constituency, then it should be amended. 
The more restrictions that party organisations 
seem to place upon free discussion and honest 
reporting the more justification an already cynical 
public will have for suspecting that they have 
something to hide. 

This raises another matter of some import- 
ance. The appearance of minority candidates at 
Kelvingrove, and possibly at North Islington, 
has already led to an outcry against giving pub- 
licity to splinter groups. A TV appearance is 
cheaply bought, the argument runs, at the price 
of the £150 deposit. This is the voice of bureau- 
cratic intolerance. Our party machines are too 
powerful, and the opportunities for dissent too 
limited. No one is going to be seriously harmed 
if a Scottish Nationalist or a pacifist gets on to 
the screen: the barriers against dissenting opinion 
have already restricted controversy too much. To 
deny them their brief moment before the 
cameras is to make a mockery of an electoral 
system which recognises all candidates as equal. 
But the clamour for party control over tele- 
vision is revealing. The machine men are bound 
to be afraid of any change which threatens their 
monopoly —a. change, moreover, which is bound 
to react adversely on the faceless hack and put 
a premium on-candidates with personality. If 
this new medium can quicken public interest, 
and combine genuine controversy with fair 
treatment for all, it will do much to repair the 
damage done by machine politics. Television and 
radio must gain the rights to report and comment 
that the press has won, subject to two reserva- 
tions: that over a period of time — say the duration 
of an election—its reports should be fair and 
balanced, and that a public authority, the BBC or 
ITV, should be responsible for ensuring fairness. 
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London Diary 


Lire half the inhabitants of London I am looking 
for somewhere to live, and preparing myself once 
again for a prolonged stay in that underworld 
where landlords and house-agents move with all 
the cold malevolent dream-logic of Dickens’s vill- 
ains. You can see that I have lost what is known 
as a sense of proportion after only one week in it. 
A dozen agents’ lists have produced one possible 
flat: five-year lease, £500 key money, £6 a week. 
Four dingy little rooms; the ‘F & F’ consisting of 
a square of torn carpet and some faded cotton 
curtains. ‘I can never understand,’ I said to the 
grey ingratiating agent, his palms greasy with the 
oil from a thousand front-door keys, ‘why every- 
one else finds it so easy to make money. I’m so 
obviously always in the wrong racket.’ Responding 
sympathetically to his own dialect; he said: “Well 
that’s it, you see. You have to be on the right 
side, haven’t you? You’ve got the point absolutely. 
If you want to know, Ill tell you. I started with 
£200, deposited it on a £4,000 house, sold it 
within a week for £4,500 cash—and there I was 
with capital. It’s initiative. Have you got it or not? 
Then you'll have to pay the price, won’t you?’ 
* *x * 


The price is three or four times what it was 
four years ago when I last tried. to think of ways 
to beat the racket; and these have become incredi- 
bly devious and time-consuming, even if one is 
not prepared to go to the lengths of the man I was 
told of yesterday, who has married his house- 
agent’s chief clerk. Some of my experience from 
those happy pre-Act days still seems valid —the 
rule for instance, that you should never sign a 
lease until you’ve consulted the neighbours. I was 
on the point of putting down a deposit on a very 
cheap, freehold, empty, redecorated house: as I 
lingered in the garden ‘complete with Anderson 
shelter suitable for growing mushrooms’, wonder- 
ing what the snags might be, a woman emerged 
from the house next door and called me over. ‘You 
aren’t going to buy that cave are you dear?’ she 
said reproachfully. It appeared her mother had 
lived in it until six months before when she had 
been driven out by dry and damp rot. A month 
ago walls and ceilings had been sprouting ‘like 
moss on those trees in those swamps on the 
pictures. If you live here the rot’ll come bulging 
out of the wall and push you out before you know 
it.’ The festoons of rot had been scraped off and 
the walls papered over, but the surveyor had 
noticed nothing wrong. The revolutionary notion 
of central-heating coupled with this island’s in- 
stinctive distrust of comfort is pure gold to the 
landlord. A flat advertised as c.h. turned out to 
have the heating switched off between the end of 
April and the beginning of September. The agent 
admitted the heating put £100 on the rent, but 
when I pointed out that electric heaters were 
blazing in every room, said: ‘It takes the chill off 
the air, doesn’t it? You don’t want more than that, 
it’s not healthy.’ At the time of Suez I canvassed 
the dozen small tradesmen along my street: they 
were John Bullishly wog-hating, instinctive 
Tories. Now they are wavering towards Labour — 
or at least away fé@tn the Conservatives. It’s the 
Rent Act that’s done it; for everyone is affected 
directly or indirectly. 

* * 7 

The barking of police dogs has obscured the 
—at least to me—most interesting aspect of the 
D . . ning Street Affair, namely, what happened 
afterwards in B . . Street. My sentimental belief 
in the niceness of the British police died in my 
first demonstration. My apparently equally senti- 
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mental belief in British justice died last week 
when, after the demonstration, I tried to find’, 
lawyer prepared to go into court and bring wit- 
nesses to prove that the police were beating up 
single individuals in groups of five or six, and 
were observed by at least a dozen people kicking 
a man already lying unconscious on the pavement, 
Each lawyer said it was useless to accuse the 
police of anything: the magistrate would only 
increase the fine ‘for wasting the time of the 
court’, 

The time of'the court was certainly not wasted 
by the ritual monthly taxing of the girls, some 20 
of them at 20 seconds each. Greeted in the corri- 
dors by the police, their old friends: “Hullo, Betty’, 
‘Hullo, Joan, your turn again?’ The court, and a 
brisk solemnity: ‘Guilty, or not guilty?’ ‘Guilty’ 
‘Common prostitute, 40s.’. Next, please. The 
atmosphere remained as comfortably domestic for 
us. A youth sitting next to me on the pavement out- 
side No. 10, beaten up, kicked, dragged around 
the ground by groups of policemen, not once, but 
on three separate occasions, was fined for assault, 
the magistrate observing ‘that he obviously had a 
propensity for assaulting policemen’. ‘But, Sir, can 
I show you my bruises?’ — about to unbutton shirt 
in order to show his bruises. The police slid looks 
at each other, smiling at his innocence. 

This high moment in ‘a farcical scene was 
matched for ‘me when the policeman who had 
thrown me several feet the night before came 
to lean against the wall of the court, eyeing 
me steadily while his fellows testified against 
our friends one after another, very slightly 
smiling —triumphant, ironic. Six young police- 
men sitting beneath me _ raised their 
eyebrows at each other when a colleague swore 
he had been incapacitated for three days as a 
result of a kick in the stomach. The young man 
who was fined for administering this kick was met 
by him in the corridor outside the court. The offi- 
cer was all sincere compunction. ‘That was a 
heavy fine, Sir, I do hope you can pay it.’ He con- 
fessed he had a rupture. ‘It always goes on these 
occasions, Sir.’ 

* * * 


My favourite demonstration story: I was 
emerging from Bond Street Station to join a 
demonstration I was late for, and was still too 
late for, because its end was already vanishing 
towards Oxford Circus. A middle-aged woman 
beside me, seeing a handsome horse beside the 
pavement, went up to pat it, murmuring ‘Nice 
gee-gee’. The policeman sitting on the horse took 
a swipe at her with his cape, she fell down, he 
rode off after the procession, She got up dazed, 
saying: “That horse is vicious, it kicks, it should 
be kindly and quietly put to sleep’. My second 
favourite story: A demonstration in Parliament 
Square into which a posse of mounted police had 
galloped full tilt: afterwards some of the demon- 
strators, including a visiting Frenchman, dis- 
cussing the affair. He said the right way to deal 
with mounted police charging a crowd was to 
throw marbles under their hooves. At which a 
Labour Party amazon, veteran of a hundred 
demonstrations, exclaimed indignantly: ‘But that 
would be cruelty to animals, it wouldn’t be fait’. 
Exit Frenchman muttering: ‘I didn’t know you 
were demonstrating for the rights of horses’. 

* * *x 


At the Lobby against rocket bases last week I 
listened while a prominent Socialist MP. 
answered the questions of a group of students. 
They were naive, ill-informed, but deeply and 
sincerely anxious. He handled it like a profes- 
sional, choosing the most inarticulate youths t0 
dart questions at, evading the more skilled ques- 
tioners, catching them all out on points of detail. 
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He exposed their inexperience — and exposed him- 


self. They were talking on two different levels; 


theirs was a moral feeling which at the moment 
is better expressed by people like Donald Soper 
than it is by the politicians, One of them said: ‘He 
doesn’t seem to understand what all this is about, 
does he?” The same idea was expressed by a friend 
who attended the VFS meeting last week. He sat 
through it trying to define something in the 
atmosphere he wasn’t used to, At last he got it: 
‘These were people without real leaders, not quite 
realising it yet, learning they were on their own.’ 
A girl said afterwards, ‘If Nye came back to- 
morrow and started saying everything we wanted 
him to say, I wouldn’t believe a word. We can’t 


- trust them. We’ve got to depend on principles and 


not on leaders’. 
* * x 


One of the advantages of being a writer is that 
one seems to be invisible. Last week I was sitting 


* -and thinking up good reasons for not doing any 


work, such as, that it was now time I darned 
socks and sewed on buttons, when the door 
opened and a woman I- had never seen before 
came in, dropped her shopping bags on the floor, 
remarked ‘I read a book of yours once’, and sat 
down. She then proceeded to talk, her eyes fixed 
on some point slightly to the left of my head. She 
was about 45, had a husband, dependent mother 
and three school-going children, all in a cramped 
flat off the Fulham Road. She talked and talked. 
From time to time I made an encouraging re- 
mark, but she did not hear me. Her monologue 
developed from a half-humorous grumble about 
routine boredoms into a sighing complicated fan- 
tasy of how she’d leave her husband and ‘the whole 
damn business’, and go off and live in a tent in 
Arabia ‘like Lawrence you know’. Towards mid- 


day she collected her shopping bags, said: ‘Well 

I suppose I’d better get my old man’s dinner, 

hadn’t I’, and wandered off again with: ‘Good- 

bye, it was nice to have a real talk with someone’. 
* * * 


I am a compulsive eavesdropper. My best 
for the week: Scene, platform at Earl’s Court 
Station. Two very young, very earnest, duffle- 
coated, shaggy students standing in a swirl .of 
shaggy snowflakes. ' 

He: I’ve worked it out. Let’s face it—you’re 
nothing but a tart. : 

She: That may be so on the deepest level. 

He: But a very expensive tart, let’s face it. 

She (apologetically): Yes, I know I owe you for 
my lunch. : 

Doris LESSING 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


There is nothing like an English girls’ boardifig - 


school for giving a balanced democratic approach to 
life-—Daily Telegraph. (Mark Vinson.) 


‘There is no housing shortage in Lincoln today — 
just a rumour that is put about by people who have 
nowhere to live’, stated Councillor Mrs G. L. Murfin, 
Mayor of Lincoln, at last night’s annual dinner and 
dance of Lincoln and District Association of Build- 
ing Trades’ Employers.—Lincolnshire Echo. (S. F. 
Richards.) 


We cannot hope to restore the stocks, but there is 
an excellent case for restoring the ‘cane.—Daily 
Telegraph. (P. V. Youle.) 
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Nuclear Metaphysics 


*Twas Sputning and the Uramines 
Were kempt of nucles for the phys; 
All dropsy were the Yankinsteins 
As Summitime indriz. 


‘Beware the Bulgachev, my son, 
The bite that jaws, the agitprops, 

Beware the Vic-Soc bird, and shun 
The urdent Bananstops.’ 


He. took his Missawhile in hand, 
Long time the Stratusquo he vexed, 

So rested he up a Chewgum tree, 
Perwildered and beplexed. 


And, as he dullessed of defence, 
Nigloring sheer the Summitryst, 

Behold, the Bulgachev — immense 
Through parannoying mist. 


Now terrabound he stood, because 
His Missawhile miscaped to Space; 
Demonstrous then he saw it was 
His own outbrageous face! 


‘And art thou but my Doppleguy? 
Come to my arms, my brinksome friend ! 
Sloptiminous thought that You are I 
And both are Round the Blend!’ 


’Twas Sputning and the Uramines 
Were kempt of nucles for the Moon; 

Bulmillan told the Yankrushsteins : 
°Tis Summitime eftsoon’ 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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Would it be possible? An island peopled by men and women dedicated to laughing 


the world free from the shackles of conventional thought, governed by humorists, exporting 


only baseless rumours, practical jokes, fake communiques, with no policy but 


to make the world a happier place. In last week’s PUNCH the new Editor, Bernard Hollowood, 


put forward this concept . . . but had to concede that in a world dominated 


by singularly unlaughable long-range missiles with nuclear warheads, such an island could 


not hope to survive. What then can be done? 


Impossible Island 


One way or another PUNCH is determined to have its say; and since thecold war 
and the rocket menace are too serious for laughter it will, for once, 


—— 











Lily 


on sale 


today 





say it seriously. In the next few weeks, PUNCH will print, under the general title “East is West,” 


a series of reasoned and responsible articles by writers of widely 
differing faiths and professions. They will give their views freely, unfettered by 


political allegiance or editorial policy. 


Everyone who is tired of the Don’t worry-it-may-never-happen 
philosophy will find this series of vital interest. There will be a 
big demand for these enlarged issues of PUNCH. 

Additional supplies are being printed, but you should make sure of 
your copies by ordering from your newsagent. 


Today: J. B. Priestley “ This Nuclear Madness”. Other contributors 
will be Dr. J. Bronowski, Alan Bullock, Lord Chandos, Alistair Cooke, 

H. F. Ellis, Fr. Trevor Huddleston, Eric Linklater, Rebecca West, 
D. Zaslavski (of Krokodil). 
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lempaign for 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


PUBLIC MEETINGS 


WEST RIDING 
Tuesday, March 18th, 7.15 p.m. 
Victoria Hall, Halifax 


TREVOR HUDDLESTON, C.R. 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


@ 
Wednesday, March 19th, 7.30 p.m. 
Salem Institute, Leeds 10 


CANON L. JOHN COLLINS 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


* 
KENSINGTON 
Tuesday, March 25th, 8.0 p.m. 


Kensington Town Hall 


DR. D.G. ARNOTT JAMES CAMERON 
CANON L. JOHN COLLINS 
DORIS LESSING WAYLAND YOUNG 














146, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. FLE 4175 
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GILES ST. AUBYN 


A Victorian Eminence 


The Life and Works of 
Henry Thomas Buckle 


* This is a fascina gem i book about history in general and 
about one great neglected historian in icular.’ 
ASA BRIGGS. The Yorkshire Post. 
res triumph of rehabilitation, at once entertaining 
- charitable.’ A.J. P. TAYLOR. The Observer. 


. the careful reader who knows his Victorians v-ill get 

oi an onal 
DONALD MCLACHLIN. The Daily Telegraph. 
‘A lively portrait and a well-written, scholarly and valuable 
book. RAYMOND POSTGATE. The New Statesman. 
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The Lord Brothers went to 
Yugoslavia. Whilst being treated 
like Lords, they arranged: 


wo (Yugeslavie BY AIR 


WHY YUGOSLAVIA? 
Because it has the climate of the French Riviera, the rugged 
beauty of South-Western Italy, and the reasonable prices of 
Spain. Yugoslavia is unspoilt as a tourist centre, yet caters for 
every need of the discerning tourist. 

WHY LORD BROTHERS INCLUSIVE TOURS? 
Inclusive tours are the most economical method of holidaying 
abroad. We charge no extras. Our inclusive price is : 


BY AIR * 15 DAYS @ 48 gns. 
%* Licence for all our flights has been granted. 
Write or telephone for illustrated brochure to: 


LORD BROTHERS 


Warwick House, Wimbledon, $.W:19. Tel. : WiMbledon 4134 
Also at Yugoslav Travel Service, Regent Street, London, W.! 











The Prisoner of 
Paris 


Earty on the morning of 30 July 1957 large 
forces of police surrounded the offices of 
L’Humanité, the Communist daily. They had 
received orders from the Prefecture to seize every 
copy of the paper they could lay their hands on; 
fors; it appeared, its distribution would ‘imperil 
public order and the security of the French state’. 
It was by no means the first time that such a thing 
had happened to L’Humanité, and nobody got 
unduly excited at the news. The left-wing papers 
published automatic protests (on an inside page) 
and the CP Central Committee issued its usual 
denunciation of the government. Nevertheless, the 
incident was significant: 
been seized because it published an editorial or 
a secret document, but simply because it gave 
notice of a legal complaint placed before the 
Director of Public Prosecutions by a certain M. 
Alleg, one-time managing editor of the suppressed 
Alger-Republicain. In his deposition, M. Alleg 
had alleged that officers of 10 Parachute Division 
had arbitrarily arrested him, had subjected him to 
torture and threatened him with death. There 
appeared, moreover, to be some substance in these 
charges, since General Allard, the Commanding 
General in Algiers, thought fit to order an inquiry. 
In countries in which the rule of law obtains, the 
government usually takes it upon itself to publish 
such news: for it is of the essence of justice that 
its transactions be conducted in public. But this, 
apparently, was not the view taken by M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury, then premier, who personally ordered 
the seizure of L’Humanité. 

Four months passed, and M. Alleg’s complaint 
was virtually forgotten. Nothing more was heard 
of the military inquiry, and Alleg remained in an 
Algiers prison, on a charge of ‘attempting to re- 
constitute an illegal organisation’. Then, at the 
end of last November, a Paris lawyer brought back 
with him from Algiers, and subsequently sub- 
mitted to several non-Communist periodicals, an 
extraordinary manuscript: an account, written by 
M. Alleg in prison, of the tortures to which he 
had been subjected. He listed them in detail, cit- 
ing the names of the officers concerned and 
describing, in exact terms, the places where he had 
been ‘questioned’. The verification of the manu- 
script did not take long: names, places and dates 
corresponded exactly with ascertainable facts. But 
how could such an explosive manuscript be pub- 
lished in a country where newspapers are seized 
for much less than this, and where any allusion to 
torture is a punishable offence, as tending to 
‘undermine the morale of the army’? 

Both L’Express and France-Observateur, to 
whom the manuscript was first submitted, hesi- 
tated a long time before making up their minds. 
Both have shown considerable courage in de- 
nouncing the ‘pacification’ policy, and M. Lacoste 
has systematically prevented their distribution in 
Algeria, thus lowering their circulation by from 
15,000 to 20,000 copies a week. But for either to be 
seized in France inyolves losses of quite a differ- 
ent magnitude. Since there is no ‘preventive cen- 
sorship’, a paper which incurs the wrath of the 
government risks losing its entire press-run, which 
is simply impounded and placed in the Reuilly 
Barracks. Since both of these papers have circula- 
tions of over 100,000, the loss of a complete issue 
is over £4,000. Moreover, this loss can never be 
indemnified. Even if a paper institutes legal pro- 
ceedings — which may spread out over years —the 


for the paper had not” 
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court -¢an do nothing more than order the police 
to return the impounded copies. The satisfaction 
of winning such a case is thus purely platonic, 
It is, therefore, an illustration of the current 
political climate in France that both these papers 
reluctantly decided against publishing the Alleg 
manuscript, Instead, both advised the lawyer to 
take it to a publisher: books, because of their 
smaller distribution, are less likely to invoke 
government sanctions. The first publisher 
approached was M. Julliard, a man well-known for 
his liberal views and head of the second largest 
publishing house in France. But he also, after 
weighing the matter carefully and consulting his 
lawyers, decided that the risk was too great. At one 
moment, indeed, it looked as if this unique docu- 
ment, in which for the first time a victim of torture 
describes, day by day, the sufferings inflicted on 
him, could never be brought to the attention of the 
French public. Fortunately, M. Lindon, the pub- 
lisher of the Editions de Minuit—a series which 
became famous during the Resistance — took it 
upon himself to prove that there are still some 
vestiges of press freedom in France. Last month, 
La Question by Henri Alleg appeared in the 
French bookshops. Its success was astonishing. 
The first impression of 20,000 copies was sold out 
within a few days; and despite a second impres- 
sion, demand still exceeds supply. 
France-Observateur, noting that publication of 
the book had clearly not disturbed public order 
and that the government had taken no action, 
then decided to publish extracts in its issue of 
1 March. A serious error of judgment: the police 
immediately seized the entire issue. Not only this: 
a Fascist deputy, ex-police inspector Dides, 
tabled a question in the Assembly asking M. 
Gaillard what steps he proposed to take against 
this weekly ‘which treats our soldiers as torturers’. 
The young premier, whose shaky majority is 
visibly dwindling, promptly took alarm. What 
more —apart from permanently suppressing it- 
could he do to France-Observateur? And yet how, 
on the other hand, could he retain the confidence 
of Inspector Dides and his friends? Bourgés- 
Maunoury, Gaillard’s Minister of the Interior, 
and an old hand in these matters, offered his 
advice, which the Premier gratefully followed: 
and last Thursday, all the ‘defeatist’ papers- 
France-Observateur, L’Express, France-Nouvelle 
and Témoignage Chrétien—were. impounded, 
lock, stock and barrel. Two days later, Inspector 
Dides and Co. once more voted for M. Gaillard, 
who accordingly got his required majority. 
Since the seizures of last week were motivated 
by the most sordid political considerations, it 
seems pointless to waste time on discussing the 
legal pretexts on which the government acted. 
Briefly, France-Observateur’s crime was to pub- 
lish an article by André Philippe arguing that a 
military victory in Algeria is impossible (M. 
Mollet has recently said exactly the same thing, 
without notably tarnishing his reputation for 
‘patriotism’), while L’Express was condemned for 
a commentary on Alleg’s book by Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Sartre’s article was neither political not 
violent: indeed, it was markedly reflective in tone. 
It cited no facts which are not already widely 
known, and it was concerned more with torture 
as a universal phenomenon of the mid-20th cen- 
tury than as a characteristic feature of the ‘paci- 
fication’ policy in Algeria. Nevertheless, to the 
present French government, merely to think on 
these lines is now the essence of subversion 
L’Express was seized and when, two days later, 
the Sartre article was brought out in pamphlet 
form, this also was seized and the police were 
even instructed to destroy the type from which 
it was printed. Indeed, this determined attempt 
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» police to silence perhaps the world’s best-known phil- reacted with the emotionalism Lord Hailsham contain some doubts or reservations, The issue 
faction osopher has transformed L’Affaire Alleg into condemned. To most of the campaign’s sup-_ is a confusing criss-cross of risks, fears and possi- 
atolls: L’Affaire Sartre. porters, the issue is political, not moral. The bilities, Though most undergraduates agree that, 
current One is tempted to draw a parallel. Last Novem- fesponse to the referendum circulated in the on this at least, Macmillan is black, they are 
papers ber, Sartre published a long article on Tintoretto. University last week has been strongest of all certainly not sure who is white. Those who feel 
© Alleg It was not so much an analysis of his work as a im Somerville, not normally a political hot-bed. that on balance Britain should give up the H- 
vyer to description of his life—the story of how Venice’s But most of the written comments have been bomb do so because they have been convinced 
of their greatest painter was denied by his fellow-citizens Unemotional and argumentative, even if the argu- by the intellectual arguments, not because they 
invoke simply because he painted them in their true ™ents have often been naive. In any case, there have been seized by an emotional spasm. 
ablisher colours. Tintoretto perceived that his home city 48 an obvious difference between the supporters This is not to deny that the movement has 
own for ‘was decadent, that its glory was a thing of the of the campaign and its orgarisers, most of whom . emotional roots and may be expressed in normal 
largest past; and he was hated for telling the truth. In have always been politically interested and often terms. It would, after all, be dishonest to pretend 
0, after order to express himself, and cover the walls of Ctive. The rank and file contains more pure that the H bomb could ever be discussed in the 
ring his Venice with his paintings, he had to resort to pacifists, and more emotionalists. The leaders are tone in which one might discuss the abandonment 
-Atone every subterfuge at his command. He became ‘The almost frighteningly tough minded. Many of them ofa battleship or the building of a tank. It is prob- 
e docu Prisoner of Venice’—and so gave Sartre the title ™4Y be Christians, the president may be a ably significant that the movement has evoked 
torture for his article. But, in describing Tintoretto’s life, Roman Catholic (though he is also an editor of most response from the women’s colleges, norm- 
cted on was not Sartre thinking also of another prisoner — Universities and Left Review) —but most of them ally citadels of political indifference. Perhaps the 
n of the contemporary, this time—who could not express *° also members of the Labour Party. They possibility of a two-headed baby frightens even 
ne pub- Tcelt tei thin athe countty bushuee he whihed:to deplore emotionalism as much 23 Lord Hailsham those whose fear is expressed without hysteria, 
: which it -siue Gusti: “apt Gee etal: eawien: 90 bis does, though they deplore Lord Hailsham’s as though most of the written comments from 
took it country’s leaders but which they were unwilling much as Victor Gollancz’s. women’s colleges suggest that sheer physical des- 
Il some | to hear shouted from the rooftops? Has not Sartre _, 1 he referendum sent out to all members of truction is seen as a greater danger than the 
month, himself now become the Prisoner of Paris? the University will p robably show a ay os See - ects of the bomb. However, few would 
in Paris K. S. Karon favour of British Fenunciation of the bomb, with agree with the comment of a young Fellow of All 
nishing or without negotiations, Whatever result it does Souls that there is no moral difference between 
sold out show will be the result of an almost over- killing present generations and children as yet 
impers- scrupulous determination not to misrepresent unborn. Possibly, as he suggested, ‘it’s a castra- 
O xf d A opinion—one Magdalen undergraduate com- tion complex which is at the root of all this’—but 
nical or ngst mented ‘the H-bomb issue is so simple—why is for most people, castration remains an alarming 
° eaten this questionnaire so difficult?” An elaborate prospect. 
action, ? : ; ae ; psephological apparatus has been set up to assess Is there, then, no H-bomb neurosis? What has 
scue Just like old times,’ said the man standing next the results, including punch cards and a pack happened to the Bishop of Carlisle’s ‘agitated 
. pall to me in the H-bomb meeting in Oxford Town of tame statisticians from Nuffield. About athird young men’? Paradoxically, now as over Suez, 
ly this: Hall, “20 years ago I heard Jack Priestley make of the ballot papers returned contain written most of the neurosis seems to appear among what 
Dides, the very same speech, in this very hall—only comments —characteristically, the Oxford under- New STATESMAN readers might reasonably think 
ing Mi then he was talking about Spain.’ This seems graduate is determined that every minute refine- of as the ‘baddies’. Oxford Toryism has been 
oni to be a universal impression. At last, we are told, ment of his personal viewpoint shall go down to - growing increasingly less reputable intellectually 
Be the post-war undergraduate has shed his well- posterity with maximum accuracy. Most of these over the last four years. Back in’ the balmy days 
ae known apathy, and girded up his loins according 
—- to the fashions of 20 years ago. Lord Hailsham 
. 7% warns us of the dangers of government by under- a brilliant complete ffrr recording with an all-star cast 
megs graduate referendum: he has lived, he tells us, 
’ through the days of the King and Country reso- iy oO 
nfidence | tution, he has first-hand knowledge of the dangers L A. I Cc Oo N DA. 
ourgés- | of undergraduate irresponsibility. To the middle- PONCHIELLI 
Interior, aged Left, the same impression leads to a 
sred_ his different conclusion: how splendid that the tough- Anita Cerquetti made her record début in this country on a very well-received 
lowed: minded cynics of present-day Oxford, beneath recital LP, LXT 5289. This set gives her a starring role for the first time ina 
yapers— the veneer of linguistic philosophy and disdain complete recording. How magnificently she lives up to the hopes engendered 
yes for politics, should prove themselves the men by LX 5289 and to the reputation she is building through stage appearances. 
nape “em ene Sane ea ae - Hers is a really big voice—a true dramatic soprano worthy of the grandest 
Gaillard, tha ae pl pape ogy vessel “oe moments in Ponchielli’s opera of intrigue and violence in seventeenth 
Ye week’s Town Hall meeting was large and century Venice. Yet at the same time, she is 
jotivated enthusiastic. Over 1,000 people attended, most of wonderfully moving in La Gioconda’s tenderer 
tions, It them undergraduates, and 200 were turned away. passages. Mario del Monaco is, of course, a natural 
sing . They listened intently to the speakers, they choice for Enzo, and all the other members of 
oan pee generously—if perhaps a trifle duti- the cast are top flight stars, too, whose live and 
g that a wld = Bong atti po se recorded appearances have earned them fine reputations, We claim a good deal 
ble (M. disappointed. They had come for argument, to of the credit for bringing them to British opera lovers and here, once more, 
e thing, learn what they could do—and they were given they more than justify our faith in them. As far as quality of recording is 
tion for emotional slogans. concerned, we would wish no more than that we should, in our turn, have 
nned for The mood of Oxford today—despite Lord | justified the faith of all these excellent musicians in us. 
ean-Paul Hailsham—is very different from the mood in the 
tical not | Thirties. There are echoes, of course. The cam- La Gioconta2a ANITA CERQUETTI 
> in tone. paign for nuclear disarmament has swept into 
y widely | it many of the normally a-political, notably | gy2o Grimaléo MARIO DEL MONACO taua GUILIETTA SIMIONATO 
1 torture Christians and women, and some of its propa- 
Oth cen- ganda has a definitely anti-political tone. This is} Barnabas ETTORE BASTIANINI Ailvise Badoero CESARE SIEPI 
he ‘paci- because most of its supporters feel the political 
a pe a rs let ——— not a with supporting cast and The Chorus and Orchestra of the 
¢ politicians as such. e average apathetic A A 
bversion. undergraduate of the last five years has been Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 
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of the Churchill government, the Bullingdon 
bloody could wrap round his emotions with res- 
pectable slogans about the Opportunity State and 
trade union interference with individual liberties. 


Suez tore off the wraps, and left him naked on the ° 


street corner shouting ‘shoot the wogs’. The H- 
bomb has. driven him into a corner, mouthing 
sulkily ‘Great’ Britain, or taking refuge in wild, 
emotional denunciations of wildness and emo- 
tionalism. ‘ 

This is perhaps a lunatic fringe. But there is 
‘also some emotionalism amongst the small band 
of left-wing opponents of this campaign, like the 
former chairman of the Labour Club who was 
reported in the Sunday Times as ‘roundly con- 
demning’ the movement. Indeed, among some 
stalwart Labour men there is.a strange mother- 
fixation on the Labour Party. Until they get their 
marching orders from Transport House, they 
resent anyone moving anywhere. To them, nu- 
clear disarmament seems suspect because it is 
vaguely associated with Stephen Swingler; the 


Oxford referendum because an editor of Univer-. 


sities and Left Review is its president. They are a 
small group, the Iskra-ites of the Labour Club. 
Statistically, they are probably not worth men- 
tioning at all. But their attitudes deserve com- 
ment: better than anything else, they exemplify 
the reasons for the failure of official Labour to 
appeal to the vaguely left majority in the uni- 
versity, and why the present campaign in Oxford 
is outside the egis of the Labour Party. It is not 
because they have a rooted dislike of the Labour 
Party that many supporters of this campaign are 
Suspicious of it—it is because they have not been 
convinced that it cares. Convince them of that, and 
they would far rather follow it than Mr Gollancz. 
Davip MaRQUAND 
Oxford 





R. K. NARAYAN 


Rosie is the dancer and Raju the tourist guide 
turned lover turned impresario turned (in 
spite of himself) holy man, wander through 
R. K. Narayan’s tragi-comical novel The 
Guide. His earlier Indian books have been 
compared to the stories of Chekov. ‘But it 
would be wrong,’ as Grahame Greene has 
said, ‘to emphasise more deeply than Mr. 
Narayan himself the ‘sad and poetic back- 
ground: the humour of his books is enough 
to enchant.’ 15s 


FELIX COUNT VON LUCKNER 


Out of an Old Sea Chest distils the 
essence of seventy years of adventure on 
sea and land. Count Luckner recalls such 
memories as sitting, when a child, on Queen 
Victoria’s lap, and his rescue in 1945 of 
Illustrated, 22s 6d 


Halle from destruction. 
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The Naturist 

Tue first time I had gone te stay at Sunglow 
Towers, I had no idea of the nature of the place. 
It seemed a rather normal, high-class boarding 
house. I had had an introduction to Mr Ken- 
nedy, and he seemed a rather pleasant type of 
business man, a fair specimen of the best Swiss 
Cottage inhabitant. oI arrived with my battered 
Suitcases and was shown my upstairs room, 
clean and airy with chintz curtains. ‘Come down- 
stairs to the lounge and join us later,’ said Ken- 
nedy. After unpacking, I went downstairs to the 
lounge and opened the door. My eyes blinked 
from a strange cosmic light which spluttered in 
the room. There were about 14 people there, 
sitting in armchairs, and all of them were naked. 
They were all drinking tea, and one of them 
was reading The Times with his back to a sun-ray 
lamp. Another elderly lady with astern face 
was knitting something which looked violently 
purple in the eerie light, and there was even a 
dog wearing ultra-violet spectacles. 

‘Make yourself at home,’ said Kennedy, point- 
ing to a chair. ‘Thanks,’ I said. ‘There’s no iron 
rule about visitors disrobing in the lounge,’ he 
said, knocking out his pipe. ‘But of course you 
may do so if you wish.’ ‘Thank. you,’ I said. 
After sitting there for some time looking at 
various nudist magazines, I began to feel very 
uncomfortable and strange, and went upstairs 
and took off my clothes and returned to the 
lounge. But by this time, the sun-ray lamp had 
been extinguished, the room lights were on, and 
a maid was preparing the table for dinner. Every- 
body was dressed in normal town clothes, and 
the man who had been reading The Times wore, 
for some reason, full-evening dress with a white 
carnation in his button-hole. I could feel all the 


eyes in the room staring at me in amazement. 


‘Excellent,’ said Kennedy. ‘We can all see you’ve 
got the right spirit, but actually the sun-session, 
as we call it, has ended.’ ‘I see,” I said. ‘I’m 
frightfully sorry.’ “That’s all right” said Ken- 
nedy, ‘I’m sure nobody minds if you stay like 
that, if you wish to’. ‘Actually, I’d rather not,’ 
I said. After all, it was mid-winter, and I had 
started to shiver with cold. I ran upstairs and 
changed back into my clothes and returned to the 
lounge. 

I was introduced to the other nudists. They 
all seemed quite conventional and were discuss- 
ing the theatre, the ballet, the Motor Show and 
the Ideal Home Exhibition. All classes and pro- 
fessions were represented. There was the air 
‘force, the civil service, there was a buyer in an 


Oxford Street store, and even an ageing don.. 


There was also a sprinkling of elderly people 
from the Midlands. One of them, a Mrs Saslow, 
seemed very friendly. ‘London to us,’ she said 
comfortably, ‘means clean air and freedom from 
clothing. Clothes mean psychological. restriction 
which leads to frustration and war.’ ‘When you 
have no clothes on,’ said her husband, ‘the news- 
papers seem ridiculous.’ “They always seem 
ridiculous,’ I said. ‘More so, naked, said the 
husband. Then there was a thin unhappy man 
called Cyril Read: ‘He. is an atomic scientist,’ 
said Kennedy, ‘and he suffers from guilt, isn’t 
that so, Cyril’? ‘I am afraid so, said Cyril. 
‘Ghastly and undeniable guilt.’ He gave a 
hollow laugh. ‘I am trying to shed it, I suppose. 
But it is difficult in the winter.’ ‘Cart you give 
up atomic science?’ I asked him. ‘Give it up!’ 
shouted Kennedy laughing, and giving him a 
hearty slap on the back. ‘Never. He is all brain, 
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that so, Cyril?’ ‘I am afraid so,’ said Cyril, dis. 
mally. 

Very soon I became part of the establishment 
and joined quite naturally in the sun-lamp 
sessions, although I caught influenza twice, 
‘Rome wasn’t built in a day,’ cried Kennedy, 
‘We'll have you like a true pagan yet.’ ‘But 
there’s nothing pagan about this place, I said, 
‘Not yet,’ said Kennedy. ‘Not yet. We’re all just 
in training. Getting rid of taboos and so on’ 
He explained certain aspects of the Sunglow 
club.Nudist clubs (‘actually we prefer the word 
“naturist” ’) were in violent competition. There 
were at best four different types of naturism, 
and the movement was split. At the top were 
the Sunglowers, complete moderates and nearly 
all Conservatives who held nothing against fox- 
hunting, the royal family or the Sylvester school 
of ballroom dancing. Next were the Solarists, 
who had a club in Peckham and who were 
mainly left-wing and believed in infra-red and 


vegetarianism. The. third group were. called . 


Aerials and did country dances in the nude, all 
the year round, in fenced-in clubs in ‘the Cots- 
wolds and hardly ever mixed in any sort of 
society at all. But they went to concerts. The 
fourth group were more or less entirely anar- 
chist, and the men wore beards as a sign of fer- 
tility. They were called the Savages and lived 
all the year round in the nude, chopping wood 
in the snow and plunging into ice-cold ponds. 
‘Very healthy and ‘very immoral,’ said Kennedy. 
‘After all, you must take civilisation into account. 
Technical progress, the march of democracy, 
the arts and so on. They are mainly escapists, 
you see, who can’t see the wood for the trees, 
Nudism is the servant of man, not the master. 
A lot.of them even dabble in witchcraft.’ 

It also transpired that quite a number of 
business men, bachelors who came from. the 
Midlands, visited the Sunglow club in the hope 
of orgies. ‘It is pitiful but rather amusing to see 
them,’ said Kennedy. ‘They hurry down into 
the lounge: as if they were in the Place Pigalle. 
Of course nothing ever happens. Games of chess, 
lantern-slide lectures on Palestine, or the tele- 
vision. I am tactful with them, and gradually 
they drift down through the other groups until 
they reach the Savages. Most of them die of 
exposure, as a matter of fact.’ 

Nearby, in Swiss Cottage, there was an indoor 
sun-club called the Timbuctoo. It was a huge 
building, vaguely perfumed with scented distinfec- 
tant, and crammed. with terribly earnest statues, 
ormolu clocks, paintings of glens,. and small 
tables inlaid) with mother-of-pearl. It was all 
exquisitely Edwardian, and from early afternoon 
till midnight it was filled with the naked bodies 
of clerks and civil servants playing ping-pong, 
billiards, darts, drinking tea in the violet tea- 
room, or dancing in the candelabra’d ballroom. 
There was also a television room, and the tele- 
vision set was. garlanded with paper tulips set 
in gilt holders. The sun room was equipped with 
giant ultra-violet lamps, and there one lay on 
mattresses, protected by goggles, absorbing the 
chemical vitamins. On the walls were pictures 
of palm trees, a tropical sea, boats with red sails, 
and naked natives jumping into canoes. 

All groups came to this club, Sunglowérs, 
Solarists, Aerials and Savages. You could heat 
people talking about Bertrand Russell or Gilbert 


- Harding. One night I was lying there, thinking 


‘why not really go to Timbuctoo’ when the club 
was raided by police. Unluckily Kennedy was 
not with me. A policeman charged into the ultra- 
violet room and grasped me by the arm. ‘That's 
one of them,’ he cried, taking out a pair of hand- 
cuffs. ‘One of what?’ I asked: ‘One of the Savage 
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lads,’ he said, ‘you know as well as I do. We've 
seen you in Herefordshire, in that sandpit.’ ‘ve 
never been in Herefordshire in a sandpit,’ I said. 
‘Less of the fancy Oxford talk,’ he said, pulling 
me to my feet. 

Five or six of us were put in a van and 


_atrived at.the police station. I was shivering with 


cold and felt terribly ill. The station medical 
officer examined me, and shook his head. ‘Send 
him to the clinic,’ he said. I was driven off again 
and arrived at the clinic. ‘Upstairs,’ said a man 
in a white coat. I went upstairs and entered a 
room with a flickering half-blinding light. ‘Put 
on those spectacles,’ said the medico, ‘and take 
off your clothes and sit down in that chair,’ 
‘What’s the matter?’ I asked. ‘Vitamin D de- 
ficiency. This is artificial sunlight,” said the 


-medico. 


In the summer Kennedy took me out to the 
clubs. They differed in social rank. The top club 


was the Cypresses, set in very beautiful 
country, and housed in a country mansion. It 
was. necessary, for instance, to enter the dining 
room in a towel, and many of the women wore 
pearl necklaces. The girls were pretty, and some 
of them were French. There was one particu- 
larly lovely brown girl who sat: in a wood talk- 
ing about sheep, goats, -bluebells and. mountain 
air. I joined enthusiastically in this conversa- 
tion and we wandered about the hills like child- 
ren. I met her the next day in Swiss Cottage 
and took her back to the Sunglow. ‘What lovely 
curtains, she said, when she saw my room. 
‘They remind me of Loch Lomond.’ ‘I only saw 
it in a mist, I said. ‘Oh,’ she said. Later she 
started crying: ‘You are too full of French 
civilisation,’ she said. I opened the windows and 
stared out. It was raining, and a little boy was 
crying with a burst balloon. 
ANTHONY CARSON 


The Arts and Entertainment 
Closing Down! 


Nor the words but their meaning, has been 
written for months across the facade: a circuit- 
house in a far London suburb, mid-garage period. 
The nearest cinema now will be a couple of 
miles off. At first, with summer drawn out into 
autumn, it had been a surprise to find empty seats 
over a week-end; then one could walk in any time, 
sit anywhere; in the end—though that isn’t quite 
yet —it wasn’t an audience but a scattering of in- 
dividuals, slumped or alert to their new status. 

And elsewhere a cinema is going back to live 
shows, or typists type where they once dreamed; 
one of the grand palaces thinks of bisecting itself 
horizontally, letting off the lower part as a dance 
hall; in others the transformation is being worked 
into garage or chain-store, or boarded doors wait 
the demolition gang. 

During the past twenty months, we are told, 
352 cinemas have closed down and the estimate 
for the coming year is 1,000. 

A good—or bad—round figure; made, let me 
add, by the Daily Cinema (which serves the ex- 
hibitors’ interest) and intended to catch the eye 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with whom a 
fierce campaign is being waged for the abolition 
of the entertainment tax. It is unlikely, therefore, to 
be an underestimate. Also the new cinemas spring- 
ing up in a chill world aren’t mentioned: I know 
of some. But when all this is taken into account, 
the figure remains shocking. The alarm of the Daily 
Cinema is understandable; and its open letter to 
the Chancellor, stuffed with figures, is followed by 
one to the Archbishop of Canterbury, citing texts. 
A ‘cruelly unjust and iniquitous tax’ must come 
off! Will it? Not unless this tax is very unlike 
others; and if it did, how many cinemas would be 
saved and for how long? And is it desirable, from 
a more general point of view, that they should be 
saved? No immediate benefit, it seems, would 
accrue to you or me; we should go.on paying the 
same prices—or not paying. Nor would the re- 
prieve help to ensure better films being shown. 

For how could a small tax lifted possibly de- 
flect what is obviously a shift in social habit? 
People are going less into cinemas. Habits do 
change. A borrower from a public library would 
Once have bought books; smokers go through 
Scare periods from which they emerge shivering 
and smoking a little more; beer is preferred 
acrated at home to draught in the pub; hikers no 


~ 


longer scorn lifts; and of course the TV screen 
has. crept into a corner by the fireplace, Home 
sweet home on the instalment plan eats at the 
cinema habit from one side, and espresso and 
rock-’n’-roll from the other. But when trade 
papers fling up their hands, they are thinking of 
TV, whatever they may say. Hollywood got the 
scare first; and its answer of wider and worse 
films has already brought expensive disaster; in 
the new alignment, there is much tightening of 
belts and sharpening of talents. Very curious at 
the moment, and exciting, is this war of two 
organisms, two ages, with the dinosaur having its 
last fling (queues for The Ten Commandments!), 
the dynamiter wriggling a way in (End as a Man, 
Marty). The chances may still seem to be with the 
antediluvian; but watch the new men, the hard 
ideas. ‘To hell,’ say the old, ‘with art, intelligence, 
social responsibility —lull the response’; ‘quicken 
it’, say the new. And there is the evidence of our 
cinemas with their million or so melted away. The 
fact is that the days of the picture palace—as of 
the earlier gin-palace—are almost over. Good- 
bye, Filmlandia! 

How absurdly inflated it had been, the whole 
thing, the twice-weekly visits to the double-bill, 
with Thursday’s bombshells succeeded by others 
yet more atomic on Monday... the queueing 
in the rain for the sake of a long car and a stuck- 
up bust to dream of . . . it’s warmer inside, kick- 
ing the shins as you stumble in, and then the 
cuddle under star guidance . . . entry of the ice- 
cream visits to all parts of the house for your 
delight . . . and the Paris postcard close-ups, the 
glossy advertisement photography, the synthetic 
sex and the symphonic war stuff . . . a cartoon 
no one will laugh at . . . news of Royalty, foot- 
ball, Zoo babies ... faces getting larger and 
emptier, CinemaScope people lying down, because 
the screen’s that way . . . a bad old habit break- 
ing up, the crash Coming Shortly. . . . Is it really 
all on the way out? Hard to.believe even now. 

And when the shrinkage stops, when TV. has 
siphoned off all it can and has its own problem of 
inflated appeal, what will remain? Smaller 
cinemas with sharper tastes? One would like to 
be more certain. The alternative, in Britain, could 
be frightening: monopoly by one or two pro- 
ducer-distributor-circuit-owners who could exer- 
cise a near-ban on all independent idea and action. 
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(In America this is not possible.) Government 
control might mitigate this, adding its own dead 
hand of departmentalism;-even subsidies, well 
meant, bolster up things as they are, and pre- 
destine the English film, not so good but not bad 
either, The blight over our film-making since the 
war is examined in the final section of Rotha on 
the Film (Faber, 30s.), a book of collected criti- 
cisms, and a dismal record it is of hopes starting 
and faded, slump, rescue, semi-recovery, over and 
over again. We stifle promjse, banish the young to — 
America, rule out energy and experiment, and 
creep back to the thin patriotism of war films or 
a mild self-deprecatory fun. The root evil, says 
Rotha, is that what films shall be made and how 
they shall be made is decided not by film-makers 
but by executives. Rotha hammers his points: 
he’s a good hammerer, in films when he’s allowed 
to make them, in print when he is not. His final 
word is that TV will affect film-making every- 
where, including here—for the better. 

But is that—so far as we are concerned —just 
another hope? The war pulled us together, TV 
might do the same, though some of Rotha’s earlier 
statements, especially those concerning the vicious 
circle, may make us wonder whether, in hard 
times, it won’t be again the old system surviving. 

Meanwhile we attend the spectacle of the fall- 
ing cinemas, trying to gauge of each one whether 
it was more of a dope-provider or a discriminator, 
cheering this ruin, lamenting that, slipping in to 
see again Un Condamné 4 Mort s’est Echappé, 
Letter to an Unknown Woman, Paths of Glory. 
And at my local in Gloucestershire, where there’s 
a bicycle park and the stills seem to have come 
through a monsoon, the battle rages—with a 
dozen chapel-goers ranked opposite—for Sunday 
opening. 

WILtiaM WHITEBAIT 
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Sold Out 


Mr Frank Hauser, the lively minded director 
of the Oxford Playhouse—which he took over 
some two years ago—has achieved something 
which, if not unique in the annals of Repertory, 
must be very rare indeed. The notice Sold Out 
was stuck across the advance booking office 
within two days of opening, and indeed the bulk 
of the seats for the whole three weeks’ run were 
sold before the first night. What was the attrac- 
tion which produced a result so startling in these 
days when the theatre is said to have its back to 
the wall? Was it some immensely popular West 
End success (such as is reputedly the safe staple 
diet of the provincial repertory companies)? Was 
it some banned play slipped past the Lord Cham- 
berlain? Or was it a play bedecked with ‘stars’? 

No, it was none of these; it was a play written 
seven years ago by Mr Peter Ustinov, a play 
which one may presume was on offer to the 
London managers during all that time and which 
they, presumably again, didn’t think would draw. 

One sees how they might argue, of course. 
Paris not so Gay is a gentle debunking of roman- 
tic attitudes centred round the Trojan War legend. 
Half the fun, then, comes from a knowledge, even 
a scanty little scrap of knowledge, of how the 
various characters of the Iliad are originally pre- 
sented. Everyone knows that Helen is the type 
of ideal beauty and will see the joke when she 
is presented as a supreme bore. But will the 
coachloads from Luton know who Nestor was, 
or appreciate this amusing cod on Odysseus? 
(Yet, after all, Mr Levy’s Rape of the Belt, which 
also presupposes a scattering of classical lore, is 


Black Midas 
JAN CAREW 


This novel of the diamond diggings of British 
Guiana introduces an astonishing new talent. 
DANIEL GEORGE writes: “I think this is a 
book to stop the traffic.” 

March 24th Book Soc. Rec. 16s. 





Spinster. 


SYLVIA ASHTON-WARNER 


The novel about a Maori school. “‘ Very good 
indeed. She writes with a kind of explosive 
ion, an eruption of innocent sensuality which 

is quite remarkable.” —Sunday Times. 
16s. 


Dominique 
ROBERT LAXALT 


The story of a shepherd’s return from the High 
Sierras of the U.S. to his native Basque village. 
“I recommend with confidence to all who warm 
to courage, endurance, simplicity and family 
affection.” —J. W. LAMBERT, Sunday Times. 


The Bankrupts 
BRIAN GLANVILLE 


The novel about Jewish life that everyone is 
discussing. 16s. 
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playing to packed houses.) Oxford, it might be 
argued, is a special case, Iconoclasm has through 
the centuriés appealed to her sons (and now 
doubtless to her daughters too); and there, as 
well, one can count on a minimum of education. 

But the fact is that the theatre was booked 
out before the nature of the play could be known. 
And the conclusion is that at last Mr. Peter 
Ustinov has achieved the position, rare for 
dramatists in England, where his name on‘a play 
is itself a considerable draw. Evidently a very 
large number of playgoers do go to the theatre 
when they are promised the pleasures of watch- 
ing a witty and paradoxical mind playing over the 
issues that are uppermost in their minds today. 
Paris not so Gay is good vintage Ustinov with 
a very lively first act and a rather dim second, 
redeemed by a very amusing third. Inventively 
produced and resourcefully acted, it is going on 
from. Oxford to delight Cambridge and then 
Liverpool. Lucky provinces! 

T. C. WorRsLEy 


Anton Webern 


Wesern, who died in 1945, shot in mistake by 
a trigger-happy American soldier, is generally 
accounted the ‘purest’ and the most difficult to 
understand. of the triumvirate who make up. the 
so-called Second Viennese School. As a schoolboy 
I dutifully learnt that Schoenberg was the theor- 
ist, the ‘inventor’ of 12-note technique; Berg, a 
much better composer, managed to write good 
music within the absurd system. by settling for 
note-rows which suggested harmony (generally 
D minor); Webern concocted mathematical 
abstractions which made acrostic sense when we 
diligently pencilled 1, 2, 3, 4 and so on into the 
scores, but no sort of acoustic sense—rather a 
broken sequence of disconnected notes—in per- 
formance. This is still perhaps the plain man’s 
view of twelve-tone. And even musical friends 
of mine left the recent Covent Garden Ensemble 
concert at which Webern’s Concerto was.played, 
amusing themselves by improvising mock- 
Webern; a squeak, a low groan, a note or two 
in the middle — it seemed to be just as meaningful 
to them. They find support in an important 
article in the latest issue of The Score, where 
Peter Stadlen ‘tells how the composer, after a 
performance of his Symphony which did not 
please him, remarked bitterly: ‘A high note, a 
low note, a note in the middle—like the music 
of a madman!’ : 

But Webern need not sound like this. When I 
first heard his chamber music it suggested a 
visual parallel: it was as if one were standing in 
a dark room in which beautiful objects, one by 
one, were illuminated. Small; exquisite objects, 
and never more than one, or occasionally a tiny 
cluster, visible at a time. Still, note the sense of 
disconnection. But gradually, as the points of 
light succeeded one another, the shape of the 
room was apprehended. One was not lost in the 
dark, and one realised that the position of the 
objects had been most carefully chosen. I still 
seldom get more than this very general sense of 
order from a Webern work; but it proves enough 
for personal enjoyment and satisfaction. Perhaps 
it is all the compdser expected. Mr Stadlen in 
his article tells us that Webern, who coached him 
for the first performance of his Piano Variations, 
never once mentioned the 12-note aspect of the 
composition. 

He seemed to imply . . . that knowledge of serial 

implications was not required for a.full appre- 

ciation of fhe music. . 

Much has been written on the audibility of 
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12-note technique. I own that I cannot hear a 
note-row, not so as to recognise it note by note 
when it recurs (I am not speaking of any 
distinctive motifs which it may contain); and I 
simply do not see how any normal person can 
when it is reversed, or inverted, or both, and/or 
piled into chords (though again motifs may still 
be recognisable). But it is really not hard to per- 
ceive,.to hear, order in Webern’s Concerto. The 
first movement is built of 3-note motifs consisting 
for the most part of a major ninth enclosing a 
major third—from E flat up to G, then down 
to F sharp, for example. Now a ninth (just off 
the consonant octave) and a third are two of the 
easiest intervals to recognise—so this motif can 
still be heard when it is piled into chords. The 
inversions of these intervals, a major seventh and 
a minor sixth (again one.just off the pure octave, 
the other a ‘satisfying’ consonance), are easily 
heard. The slow movement now reveals itself as 
a contrast between the ‘tense’ intervals and the 
‘satisfying’ ones, a sequence of two-part chords. 
The finale returns to the 3-note deployment of 
the motif. This leaves a good deal unexplained- 
but it.may help those who listen to the broadcast 
of the Concerto on 20 March to find a design 
in the work. 

We must not leave out the element of sound— 
tone-colour. My visual parallel was not just of 
lights coming on, but of beautiful objects being: 
revealed. Webern handles sounds as if they were 
precious objects; his scoring is exquisite. Walter 
Goehr, who conducted a Webern concert for the 
BBC Third Programme last Friday, remarked ina 
short talk that the chief problem for his execut- 
ants was to integrate their parts into one unity of 
sound. He spoke of Webern’s admiration for Puc- 
cini’s subtle scoring, and for Mahler’s ‘quasi- 
muted orchestral tutti’. One great merit of Mr 
Goehr’s performances was their beauty of tone. 
The tiny lyrics of Op.10—the pastoral miniature 
of No. 3, the gently breathed sigh from the oboe 
towards the end of No. 5—sounded ravishing. 
Friday’s concert was the first of four programmes 
(the others on 15, 20 and 27 March) in the course 
of which all Webern’s orchestral works and most 
of his vocal and instrumental. ones are to be 
played. Meanwhile Universal Edition, Webern’s 
publishers, and the Philips gramophone company 
are preparing to make available over here, in 
Dutch pressings, the four American ‘Columbia 
discs on which, under the direction of Robert 
Craft, the complete Webern ceuvre has been 
recorded. ‘Thirty-one opus numbers, less than 
four hours of music—we shall be able to discover 
with ears as well as eyes why so few notes should 
have been so influential. 

ANDREW PorRTER 


Free-for-not-quite-all 


As I have repeatedly observed, sound-radio can 
still do some things which television cannot do so 
well, or at all, One radio feature which is not 
yet practicable on TV is the BBC’s monthly 
international discussion-programme, Radio Link. 

This programme, which has been running for 
more than two years, takes one ‘of two forms: 
either it is a press-conference in which an eminent 
person is questioned by journalists in several 
countries, or it is a straight discussion between 
those taking part. Among those questioned in the 
press-conferences have been Mr Selwyn Lloyd, 
Senator Knowland, Mrs Golda Meir (the Israeli 
Foreign Minister, whose five interrogators inclu- 
ded an Arab spokesman, Mr. Edward Attiyah), 
and Mr Aneurin Bevan. Mr Bevan’s participation 
secured for Radio Link what was, I am told, ‘the 
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second highest audience-appreciation index of any 


‘Home Service discussion since the war’: this 


claim means, in non-jargon English, that the 
750,000 people in Britain who listened to this 
edition of Radio Link liked it very much indeed. 
Last week, at the BBC’s invitation, I watched 
from the control-room while this month’s edition 
of Radio Link —on Western defence and disarma- 
ment—was broadcast. This must be an extra- 
ordinarily difficult programme to chair: as Mr 
Robert Mackenzie—who did the job this time, 
with his usual alertness and aplomb — has himself 
explained, the chairman must be able to identify 
at once the voices of the speakers in the four 
foreign countries; he must also get used quickly 
to their speech-rhythms and methods of thought, 
so that he can distinguish between a pause for 
breath and the end of an oral ‘paragraph’, Since 
the discussions are completely unscripted, a lot 
depends on the sensitiveness of the chairman’s in- 
tuition; but the occasional clashes, when two or 
three people try to talk at once, help to keep the 
programme alive and spontaneous. 


So that spontaneity shall not degenerate into 
chaos, the programme is preceded by a half-hour 
closed-circuit ‘warm-up’, in which those taking 
part get to know each others’ names and voices. 
Informal as this naturally is, to be present while 
it happens is to share in the excitement which Mr 
Mackenzie still finds in this ‘experiment in honest 
communication’. Gesturing with right hand fully 
extended as though he were visible to them, he 
briefs the participants on the tone of the. discus- 
sion: ‘We don’t want excessive affability. . . If you 
feel, any of you, that this is sloppy sentimentalism, 
say so. It'll make a better programme . . . Per- 
haps I might quickly go through two or three 
points about the methodology?’ They discuss 
whether ‘missile’ should be pronounced missile, 
as in English, or missil, as in American. (In the 
event, both were used indiscriminately.) With ten 
minutes to go before they are on the air, a techni- 
cal flaw is reported from New York: ‘Lilian, 
whose feed-back is it? A New York feed-back?’ 
‘Our engineers insist that it’s coming from 
London.’ ‘It’s leaving us all right, it’s somewhere 
on the line.’ With only three minutes to go, the 


fault is located: “We’ve now tracked the trouble 
down. You’re getting it from Hilversum —it just 
shows what goes on in this programme. Is it 
cleared up now? . . . Still some? You may be 
hearing it through the bone in your head!’ 
‘There’s plenty of that.’ 

Those taking part with Mackenzie in last week’s 
discussion were journalists in Denmark, Western 
Germany, Holland, and Washington; and, in the 
London studio, the Manchester Guardian’s diplo- 
matic correspondent, Mr Richard Scott. As I 
listened to it, good as it was, I felt increasingly 
uneasy about the discussion: the Gleichschaltung 
sounded too complete, the assumption of bi- 
partisanism in every Western country too glib; 
and uneasiness turned to anger when the Dutch- 
man, Aart Van Leeuwen, spoke scornfully of 
‘missile madness’ — meaning not the setting-up of 
American missile bases in Western Europe but 
British public reactions against this project! Mr 
Scott, again, stated the Labour Party’s position 
on this point correctly, yet in a tone and with a 
shade of emphasis that seemed to me to minimise 
differences between the British parties; of a 
public-opinion poll in which 55 per cent had voted 
against missile bases here, and only 34 per cent 
for them, he said that the majority might have 
voted thus ‘because they regarded them, however 
wrongly, as being American bases and . . . had a 
good deal less confidence that the US Govern- 
ment would be careful in involving this country 
in... nuclear retaliation.’ (My italics: however 
complete British control of these bases—and the 
warheads? —may turn out to be, they are bases 
for the. discharge: of American, not even Nato, 
missiles, and their main purpose is American ‘de- 
fence’ until the American ICBM can be per- 
fected. The New York participant, Robert Hotz, 
made this quite clear, referring to ‘our’ missile 
bases in Western Europe and reporting a talk with 
‘two colonels who are going to command the first 
units that will be deployed in England by the end 
of this year . . . they are already training their 
crews’ — disquieting for those who had believed 
Government assurances about British control.) 

Again, Mackenzie himself, introducing another 
subject — ‘the whole strategy of the use of the mas- 
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sive deterrent, of massive retaliation’ — said: ‘Some 
years ago this doctrine was popularised, if that’s 
the right word, by Mr Dulles and has now been 
fully and completely accepted, I think, in this 
country, as the very basis of strategy; it’s been 
accepted to the point where the White Paper on 
Defence recently made it clear that the West would 
be willing to use the H-bomb first, in reply to a 
large-scale conventional attack by the Russians’. 

‘Fully and completely accepted’! Quite apart 
from unofficial campaigns, protests, petitions, and 
editorials, listeners would never have guessed 
from this sweeping assertion, or the discussion 
that followed it, that this precise point had been 
a main theme of the Opposition’s attack on the 
White Paper in the recent debate, and that the 
debate had ended in a division. Robert Hotz, of 
course, took it for granted that acceptance of 


‘suicide would be the British policy—but did say 


that there was a demand to end tests from some 
scientists and religious groups in America, and did 
point out the danger of accidental war: “There 
are now about eight locations where these things 
are being fired from [and] . . a dozen very shortly; 
and, as you know, these missiles can go awry. We 
had one that was fired from Florida and landed 
in the jungles of Brazil; fortunately, it had no war- 
head aboard, but sooner or later we’re going to 
have to be testing them with four warheads.’ Apart 
from this, and some reservations by the Nor- 
wegian, and an exposition by Richard Scott of the 
Guardian suggestion that if Britain gave up the 
H-bomb, other powers might refrain from join- 
ing the nuclear club, there was little to qualify 
the general impression that I have described. 

The BBC has a well-known policy of political 
impartiality, Sometimes this has led to an attitude 
that might be called ‘neutral against’ the Left. 
Yet its faithful recording overseas of British oppo- 
sition to the Anglo-French aggression in 1956 
earned it world-wide respect. Why should Radio 
Link listeners be protected from dangerous 
thoughts more carefully than others. 

All the same, it provides, on the whole, a virile 
and serious exchange of views. Its next edition 
will be broadcast on 27 March. 

Tom DRIBERG 
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THE RHYTHM THEORY 


For centuries it has been realised that women 
must conform to Nature’s first law of life—the 

so of fertility, Medical science has 
now proved that this is so—the Rhythm Theory 
is an accepted fact. The deep happiness that can 
only come when human beings go with Nature 
instead of against her is now available to all 
married couples. 


Alas, when applying the Rhythm Theory to 
individuals, complex mathematical computations 
must be made—Nature’s formulas are exact, but 
seldom easy. 


, 


Now, for the first time, these calculations can be 
done for you by the C.D. Indicator, simply and 
without mistakes. This specially designed Swiss 
precision instrument can be set to a woman’s 
own cycle pattern and will then show her exactly 
when her fertile days will occur. 


Of equal use to those who wish to conceive and 
those who must postpone pregnancy. The C.D. 
Indicator is a great step forward in family plan- 
fing technique, Not only is it Nature’s own 
way, but it also has the approval of all religious 
authorities. 
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Correspondence 


VICTORY FOR SOCIALISM 


Smr,—Ip your issue of 12 October 1957 you pub- 
lished a brilliant analysis of the effects of the Brighton 
Conference of the Labour Party. It was called ‘The 
End of Bevanism’, and in it you argued that the Left 
in the party, because it relied too much on one man, 
hadn’t done its corporate homework. You said: 
... . there has been no policy-making effort on the 
left equal in effectiveness to that of Mr Gaitskell’s 
supporters and assistants.’ 

_ But, you went on, it’s not too late. You added: 

. the issues raised at Brighton are far from 
led There remains a great opportunity for 
Socialists to put their case again— if they can demon- 
strate, and demonstrate in the right places, that they 
‘have a Socialist policy which is more relevant to our 
economic problems and more effective in solving 
them.’ 

Now that is exactly what Victory For Socialism has 
set out to do; and yet, in your last week’s leader, you 
give us only the most grudging and condescending 
support. Your criticism, it appears, follows that of 
some other people: it is that the timing of our effort 
is wrong. We shouldn’t have done it, you said, ‘in 
the dying months of this discredited Tory govern- 
ment.’ 

So will you please tell me what timing, in your 
judgment, would be acceptable? If we did it in the 
early days of a Tory government, we should be 
attacked for pouring salt on the wound of a recent 
Labour electoral defeat: If we did it. when there was 
.& Labour government we should again hear the 
.parrot-cry, of a ‘stab in the back. So when? Would 
,it have been right five months ago, when you urged 
-us to do it? If so, why is it wrong now? 

Or can it be—perish the thought! —that the NEw 
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STATESMAN has changed its line between October 
and March? 
: Jo RICHARDSON 
34 Haslemere Road, N8 


[The NEw STATESMAN has not changed its line. 
There is room and need for a real rethinking of 
Labour policy in terms of Socialist principle. Our 
criticism of VFS was clear and should not have ‘been 
misunderstood. It was that some of its earlier pro- 
nouncements could have been (and apparently were) 
misinterpreted as being contrary to the Labour Party 
constitution. This gave:some comfort to the enemies 
of the party at a time which is eléctorally important. 
It also gave a weapon to the enemies of Socialism 
inside the party, which was a pity—especially since 
it now seems clear that the aims of VFS are con- 
stitutional as well as laudable.—Ep., NS.] 


A POLICY FOR THE BOMB 


Sir,— The present concern of the public mind with 
the problem of the hydrogen-bomb has clouded the 
real issue on which war and peace depend—this is 
the creation of a working system of collective security 
in the world. It is disappointing and a little puzzling 
that no statesman in the world seems to have 
grasped the great opportunity offered by Mr Lester 
Pearson’s brilliant. intiative in bringing about the 
creation of the United Nations Emergency Force. 
This Force, in itself ludicrous and ineffective, is the 
only hopeful starting point for breaking the closed 
circle of suspicion, arms, more suspicion, more arms 
which has no end”but war. 

I believe that the following plan would offer'a way 
forward out of the present impasse: 

(a) We accept that the- United States and the 
Soviet Union have no intention of giving up their 
nuclear weapons, ‘but .we should ask them, as part 
of the present scheme, -to - suspend pane these 
weapons for at least three years. 

(b) Britain would destroy all her stocks of sacleas 
weapons and cease manufacturing any more, and at 
the same time place a substantial part (at least one- 
third) of her conventional forces at the disposal of 
the United Nations. as part of an international force; 
the other Nato and Warsaw Treaty countries (except 
the United States and Russia) and .the Afro-Asian 
countries would be invited to do the same. An agreed 
number of existing naval, military and air bases in 
Europe, the Middle East and South East Asia would 
be placed at the disposal of the greatly enlarged UN 
Force; which should if possible be built up to about 
a million strong. Forcés-contributed to it would be 
deducted from the normal military establishment of 
the nations participating, _. 

(c) A Military Security Board, acting as a 
specialised agency of the UN would control the 
Force and be empowered to send it or part of it to 
any country which made a formal request for protec- 
tion. The actions of this Board should be subject to 
confirmation by a two-thirds majority of the General 


Assembly. 


(d) The Rapacki plan for disengagement in Europe 
should be vigorously pursued and the UN Force 
patrolling Israel’s frontier should be considerably 
strengthened without delay. 

(e) As soon as a powerful UN Force with bases 
and logistic support had been put on a working foot- 
ing, Nato, the Warsaw Treaty, Seato. and the 
Baghdad Pact should be formally dissolved, but not 
before. 

The essence of this proposal is that Russia and 
the United States would rely on their own military 
strength, including the possession: of such weapons 
as they chose to develop, for protection against each 
other—no third power can in the immediate future 
be of any danger to them. The rest of the world 
would contract out of the nuclear arms race, but in- 
stead of relapsing into a resigned neutralism (which 
only encourages militarist states such as Israel to 
chance their arm) would energetically build up a 
working system of collective defence under the 
United Nations. 

F. O. HooLey 
- 67 Chatsworth Road 
Totley, Sheffield 
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FALLACY OF THE DETERRENT 


Str,—I notice that Paul Johnson, at the beginning 
of. his article, aptly says that “Arnold Toynbee is not 


alone in bending history to fit his theories’, and pro- 


ceeds to do some bending of his own. May I quote? 


There is no evidence whatsoever that Hitler 
was, at any stage of his career, deterred by the 
military strength of his enemies. In 1941, Britain 
was weak, isolated and ripe for annihilation, etc. 


This seems to me a strange interpretation of the 
facts. Hitler made preparations for the invasion of 
England in the Autumn of 1941—operation ‘Sea 
Lion’. He called it off because his air force lost the 
Battle of Britain and because his General Staff would 
not countenance a sea-borne invasion against over- 
whelmingly superior naval forces without command 
of the air. What saved Britain at that time were two 
deterrents, (1) the creation of an efficient fighter 
command of Hurricanes and Spitfires just in time 
and, (2) the continuous maintenance of. a British 
Navy powerful enough, however extended, to pre- 
vent a large-scale invasion by land forces. 

One. hesitates to ascribe motives to Hitler, but it 
is at least a reasonable theory to assume that he, 
having an enormous; efficient-and recently successful 
military machine at his disposal, was compelled to 
continue to employ it by the same instincts which had 
so far brought him power and success. Once the 
Battle of Britain had been fought and lost -(by Ger- 
many) in the air, to attack Russia offered prospects of 
success, while to drown his armies in the English 
Channel would. have: been. suicidal. : 
C. .H. Law 
Maclay Hall 

17 Park Terrace 

Glasgow 


[Paul Johnson writes: I specifically admitted that 
the construction of a deterrent may help to win wars; 
and British rearmament in the late Thirties is a 
case in point. But.the thesis Iwas attempting to re- 
fute is that a deterrent. can prevent war— quite a 
different matter.—Ep., NS.] 


THE MODERN CHURCH 


Sir,—Mr Rhymes’s letter goads me into trying to 
express some personal reactions to recent pronounce- 
ments by our Christian leaders. Pronouncements 
which, if they rightly represent the spirit of the 
Church, suggest that it cannot hope .to take much 
part in the revival of religious feeling. 

The letter itself reveals one aspect of what is amiss. 
Thus to award points in a competition in caritas 
between Christians and humanists is neither seemly 
nor wise. How unseemly, for instance, to speak of 
‘wishy-washy humanists’ giving way before Hitler, 
when so very many suffered exile and death for their 
convictions. How unwise to claim a Christian pre- 
dominance in every field. To choose one of those 
mentioned, the opposition to nuclear warfare, it will 
be remembered how only a few weeks ago "and in 
these columns Father Huddleston said how sad it 
made him to see the leadership going to humanists: 
For our survival’s sake if for nothing higher, surely 
we know good to be one and indivisible, just as we 
must force ourselves to accept the fact that respon- 
sibility for evil actions, too, must be shared among all 
mankind. 

But this kind. of narrowness is not what I have 
most in mind. I am thinking more of narrowness of 8 
wholly dogmatic kind. Homosexuality is Sin. ALD. 
is Sin, Divorcees Forbidden Church Marriage. These 
newspaper headings, culled from the sayings of our 
archbishops with only slight over-simplification, strike 
with a cold hand at the spirit.’ At°first when I found 
I winced from them, I thought it was because they 
are so archaic, so pharasiacal. Then it occurred to me 
that perhaps it was rather because today such g 
statements can be seen to belong properly to science 
with its necessary omission. of values and individuality. 
In speaking this language it seems to me that the 
Church is pitching its tents in the camp of its 
enemies. 
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Cannot homosexuality be evil when it is a matter of 
selfish greed, and good when it is inspired by love? 
Is it a sin if two people wish to rear another human 
being with the same love they would give to a child 
whose genes came from both instead of only from 
one of them? Cannot even divorce be recognised as 
the lesser evil and forgiven, if it makes love possible 


_' where none was before? 


In clinging to rigid dogma, the church is betraying 
its own greatest duty, the protection of value and of 


‘the individual from the ‘statistical waste land of 


scientific materialism, Smith=X: Sin=A.1.D. If the 
modern church is to meet the modern religious need, 
it must so remake itself as to be able to speak in 
living symbols and not in life-destroying formulae. 
JACQUETTA HAWKES 
Brook 
Isle of Wight 


THE CIRCUMLOCUTION OFFICE 


Sir,— Mrs Whitehouse and ‘Former Patient’ raise 
an important issue when they refer to the extreme 
difficulty of getting a re-examination of a certification 
which has been made under the Lunacy and Mental 
Treatment Acts or under the Mental Deficiency Acts; 


‘ as Mrs Whitehouse emphasises, there are very real 


practical difficulties which may be suffered later in 
life by a person who has been certified. However, it 
is not correct to say that solicitors are invariably 
unwilling to pursue cases of alleged wrongful certifi- 
cation. Two, to my’ knowledge, have been taken as 
far as the Court of Appeal by solicitors within the 
last 12° tnOriths, and both’on legal aid certificates. 
Moreover, I should have thought that the National 


Council for Civil Liberties had done enough to show 
_ that it is much concerned at wrongful certification. 


The real difficulty in pursuing an issue of alleged 
wrongful certification lies in the.law itself. In most 
cases the discharged ‘patient will have as his only 
remedy a civil action against those responsible for 
the certification, Before, however, he is permitted 
to issue a writ to initiate such proceedings, he must 
first satisfy the requirement of Section 330 of the 
Lunacy Act, 1890; moreover, he must do this not 
in the original form, as quoted by Mrs Whitehouse, 


. but-in the aménded form provided by Section 16 of 
. the Mental Treatment Act, 1930, with its much more 


stringent requirements. These prohibit the com- 
mencement of any action without the leave of the 
High Court, which shall: not be given unless the 
court is satisfied that there is substantial ground for 
the contention that the proposed defendant has acted 


- in bad faith or without reasonable care. Moreover, 


this will have to be demonstrated on what is only a 
partial disclosure of documents. 

: Whilst doctors and officials probably need, in this 
field, some protection against irresponsible actions at 
law, it is to be hoped that in the forthcoming legisla- 


’ tion this will be accomplished with greater regard for 


the civil rights of the patient. 
FRANK HASKELL 
The National Council for Civil Liberties 
161 Edgware. Road, W2 


THE WORKER AND THE HERALD 
Sir,—Francis Williams writes that the Daily 


Herald’s stand on the H-bomb earned it ‘a hearty pat 
on the back from the Daily Worker’. But this is what 


the Daily Worker wrote: ‘To argue for unilateral 


banning by Britain while in practice accepting the 


, alliance with the United States and its H-bombs, as 


the Herald does, is to lay oneself open to the charge 
of hypocrisy’ (28 February), Scarcely a ‘hearty pat on 


the back’. In fact, of course, the Daily Worker and 


the leaders of the Communist Party’ oppose the 
unilateral renunciation of the H-bomb. by Britain, 
which they regard as ‘likely to divert attention from 
the main job’, On this issue they are well to the 
right of the Daily Herald. 


15 Barnmead Road 


PETER FRYER 


PARKS IN PATCHES 


$ir,—Sir Henry Slesser does not like Miss CGox- 
head’s only 100 well justified criticism of the re- 
organisation of the Dartmoor National Park 
Committee, which was designed to exclude from 
participation in its most important functions those of 
the Minister’s nominees who worked hardest, had 
most local knowledge, and cared most deeply for the 
protection of Dartmoor, That is a fact well known in 
Devon, and Sir Henry cannot really evade it. The 
facade of constitutional procedure was maintained 
by keeping the proportion of national. nominees 
to County Council members numerically the 
same on the principal sub-committee (Plans) as on 
the main committee—that is, with the nationally- 
nominated members heavily outnumbered! — but 
that was a smoke-screen that deluded no one. The 
Park Committee’s own uneasiness about the new 
‘re-organisation’ was reflected six months later in the 
voting on a motion to return to the original form of 
procedure: this was equal at 6:6, and only Sir 
Henry’s vote from the chair kept the new arrange- 
ment in being. 

The local vested interests — landowning, industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, public utility—are very 
powerful and vociferous in Devon, and never have 
they been more overwhelmingly represented on the 
Dartmoor Park Committee than now. It was their 
spokesmen on the Park Committee who pressed for 
the erection of a 750-ft steel mast on Hessary Tor, 
who resisted the making of access agreements, who 
allowed yellowsodium street lamps in a Dartmoor 
village and the use by car traffic of a private road 
far into the heart of Dartmoor, and have condoned 
the filling of lovely valleys with concrete waterworks. 
Recently they have supported: the claim of a china 
clay company: to industrialise-900 unspoiled acres of 
southern Dartmoor, though admittedly this was 
agreed by the narrow margin of only one vote — again, 
Sir Henry Slesser’s. 

The term. ‘National Park’, applied to Dartmoor, 
is and always has been a cynical misnomer; Those 
who attempt to defend the principles of the National 
Parks Act are always accused of ‘riding roughshod 
over the claims of those in possession’, but in fact 
it is those in possession who do the roughriding, and 
well and truly are they trampling on the natural 
beauty of Dartmoor. 

SYLVIA SAYER 
Chairman 
The Dartmoor Preservation Association 
Cator 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor 


BITTER BALLAD 


Str,— Mr Driberg, writing on 1 March about an 
ITV programme ‘The White Jungle’, hazarded the 


guess that the BBC would probably have never put |: 
this programme on, and ‘certainly not with the bitter | 


ballad with which it began and ended’, one verse 
of which he then quotes. In fact, two verses of this 


ballad, ‘Black, White and Brown Blues’, were used | 
in a BBC North Regional Television Film Unit pro- |, 


duction called ‘Night in the City’, which was shown 
on BBC Television on 14 June 1957, ‘Night in the 


City’ was produced by Denis Mitchell, who was |}! 


responsible for another BBC documentary called ‘In 
Prison’, which might: equally have been called a 
‘strange, disturbing programme’. 

The first of the two verses which were used in 
‘Night in the City’ runs as follows: 


I asked a woman for a lodging, 
She looked me in the eye— 
Pointed to a little notice, 

Says, ‘No Coloureds Need Apply.’ 


I find it difficult to imagine the ‘unexceptionable 
policy reasons’ which, Mr Driberg alleges, oe 
have prevented the BBC from broadcasting thi 
ballad. 
T. W. CHALMERS 
: Controller 
North Region, BBC 
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dead 


The Story of Foel Brand 


ALEX WEISSBERG’s account of the 
man to whom the Germans offered a 
million Jewish lives and who claims 
that the Allies threw those lives away. 
April 18. 15s 


Assault on Olympus 


W. H. LEWIS. ‘This lively book’ 
(The Times Lit. Sup.) is the life of that 
extraordinary man, Antoine, Ist Duc - 
de Gramont (1604-1678). 18s 






WELDON HILL. 

The engaging hero of this 
novel serves in the U.S. 
Coast Guard—a service P 
to which he lends 

lustre and laughter, 


particularly laughter, 
15s 


The Old Country 


SHOLOM ALEICHEM at his best, 
illustrated by Ben Shahn. 18s 


The God Boy 


IAN CROSS. It is hard to believe that 
this novel from New Zealand is a 
* first,’ so assured is it in both style and 


feeling, Mr. Cross is outstanding. 
March 28. 128 6d 


Flash and Filigree 


— SOUTHERN. Henry Green 
called this book ‘a - 
formance.’ Its humour Sasng pe 
ase of the kind to create Southern 
addicts. March 28. 12s 6d 


The Suffrage 
of Elvira 


V. S. NAIPAUL. A novel-of election 
time in Trinidad: an exuberant sense 
of the absurd expressed with wit. 15s 
April 18. . 


The House 
of the Angel 


BEATRIZ GUIDO. A young girl’s 
tragedy beautifully written by: one of 
La in America’s best novelists. April 18. 
12s 6d 


The Feast 
of Lupercal 


BRIAN MOORE. ‘A brilliant, almost 
flawless novel.’—Peter Green, Daily 
Telegraph. ‘ Brilliant and merciless.’— 


Walter Allen, Evening Standard. 15s 


ANDRE pevTscH sane 


—— 
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“ODHAMS ane Spring Selection 


Three Steps to Victory 


Sir Robert Watson-Watt 


For the first time, the whole inside story of Radar 
and its development in peace and war, told by its 
greatest pioneer in one of the most important 
autobiographies of post-war years. 506 pp., 
25 pp. of illus. 30s. Od. net 


The Story of the 


Italian Resistance 
Roberto Battaglia 


The first complete, authentic account of the 
Italian Resistance from its formation to Italy’s 
final self-liberation. A little-known epic. 298 pp., 
9 pp. of illus. 21s. Od. net 


Tomorrow 


Sometimes Comes 
L. J. Ludovici 


The remarkable true story of a Latvian sea 
captain’s ten-year struggle against Soviet tyranny 
during which he lost his wife and family and twice 
endured the horrors of Russian slave-camps. 
234 pp., 9 pp. of illus. 18s. Od. net 


Life’s A Gamble 
Colonel, the Hon. 
F. H. (Fred) Cripps, D.S.O. 


The crowded reminiscences of Fred Cripps— 
brother of Sir Stafford: Cripps, nephew of 
Beatrice Webb, soldier, stockbroker, gambler and . 
popular man-about-town. 226 pp., 17 pp. of 
illus. (March 24) 25s. Od. net 


Epic Stories of the 
Second World War 


Selected by Guy Ramsey 


A unique selection of the finest epic story writing 
of the war, presented in the form of. twenty-six 
unabridged extracts from classic war books in- 
cluding ‘‘The Dam _ Busters,” ‘‘ The Last 
Enemy,” etc. 320 pp. (March 24) 15s. Od. net 


Focus on Fame. 
Antony Beauchamp . 


This autobiography by Antony Beauchamp, inter- 
nationally famous, photographer, socialite and 
TV film producer, was completed only a few 
weeks before his tragic death in 1957, and is 
superbly illustrated with a Frontispiece and 64 pages 
of his finest photographs. 210 pp. .25s. Od. net 


No Place to Lay 
My Head 


Anthony Richardson 


The. amazing true war adventures of a White 
Russian who fought with the German Army in 
Poland and France and against it with the Allies 
in Italy. 256 pp. including 17 pp. of illus. 

18s. Od. net 


Looking Back 
The Duke of Sutherland 


Both an intimate and detailed history of the 
author’s family and the crowded and entertaining 
story of his own life and work as a soldier, sailor, 
hunter, statesman and champion of Highland 
causes. 270 pp., 41 pp. of illus. 25s. Od. net 


“*Pommie’’ Migrant 
Sydney Hart ("oiicharged Desi” 


A graphic and entertaining ‘‘ Pommie’s ”’ -eye 
view. of life and work down under by a young 
English bachelor who recently emigrated to start 
a new life in Australis. 234 pp., 9 pp. of illus, 

18s. Od. net 


FROM ‘ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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for all those concerned ‘with world affairs 


in particular— 


PEKING REVIEW 


New China’s first English-language weekly 
provides first-hand, accurate and up-to-date 
information on current events in China; author- 
itative articles on Chinese political, economic 
and cultural developments and Chinese views 
on world affairs. 


First issue out in March 1958 Published every Tuesday 
SENT TO YOU BY AIR 


Subscription rates (air postage included): 


3 months: 6s. 


Write for specimen copies: 


GUOZI SHUDIAN . 
b t 


6 months: 


12s. 12 months: 24s. 


P.O. BOX 399, Peking, China 


in general and China 


Subscribe now 
through your 
‘usual newsagent 
or through 





COLLET’S SUBSCRIPTION 
DEPT. 
45 Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1 


CENTRAL BOOKS LTD. 
37 Grays Inn Road, 


London, W.C.| 


Wm. DAWSON & SONS 


Cannon Hause, 
Macklin Street, 
London, W.C.2 


* * * 
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_ Spring Books ‘Supplement 


THE DARWIN CENTENARY 


Every biologist probably feels that he wants to 
reyere Charles Darwin, yet that somehow he can- 
not give unreserved admiration. An examination 
of the way in which various types of biologist 
resolve this dilemma would make an interesting 
study of the modern developments of the sub- 
ject. Darwin’s life and work have been endlessly 
studied in the hundred years since the appear- 
ance of the Origin but he remains a curiously 
ambiguous figure. Did he prove that evolution 
has. occurred, or demonstrate its mechanism? 
Was he a profound thinker and leader of a revo- 
lution in human thought? Do his technical con- 
tributions justify the title of the father of modern 
biology? Darwin himself seems to have realised 
that some at least of these questions would be 
asked. Towards the end of his life he wrote his 
autobiography, but when. it was published five 
years after ‘his death considerable sections were 

out. His wife and several of his children 

uaded his son Erancis, who edited the work, 
that some of the more pungent comments were 
naive and unworthy. It is therefore very satis- 
factory that we are to have a.complete transcript 
of the original version*, published by his grand- 
daughter from the original manuscript — now de- 
posited in the Cambridge University Library. 


Besides restoring some six thousand words Lady. 


Barlow ‘has added; in appendices;-some interest- 
ing letters on Darwin’s attitude to his grand- 
father, Erasmus, the controversy with Samuel 
Butler and other matters. 

Among the restored passages is one that illus- 
trates how Darwin could use his method when 
not inhibited by the orthodox views of his family. 


Nor must we overlook the probability of the 
constant inculcation in a belief in God on the 
minds of children producing so strong and 
perhaps an inherited effect on their brains not 
yet fully developed, that it would be as diffi- 
.cult for them to throw off their belief in God 
as for a monkey to throw off its instinctive 
fear and hatred of a snake. 


Mrs Darwin particularly asked. her son to leave 
out the mention of the animals because ‘it gives 
one a sort of shock’. It does indeed — and very 
salutary too. 

Darwin’s greatest admirers today are probably 
to be found among naturalists. Besides relishing 
his simple methods of examining animals and 
plants, they cannot but be delighted that a man 
of plain mind was able so to revolutionise human 
thought. Modern naturalists and systematists 
have been able to complete the Darwinian thesis 
by showing evolutionary change actually occur- 
ting over a relatively short period of years: for 
example, moths becoming dark in- industrial 
areas. We are thus in the position today 
to say that evolution has been clearly proved 
to occur. This was not strictly achieved by Dar- 
win. He showed it to be very probable and 
devised the ingenious mechanism of natural 
* Autobiography of Charles Darwin. Edited by NoRA 

Ww. Collins. 16s. Tobe published ‘2 April. 
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selection by which it might take place. The 
explanation is so convincing that it, as it were, 
became part of the proof. Much of the ensuing 
controversy has depended upon the failure to 
separate these two elements in ‘Darwinism’. 
Closer examination of the apparently simple 
machine that Darwin proposed has proved to 
involve most complicated mathematics and 
statistics. The fact that the hypothesis has pro- 
vided such scope for development is indeed a 
great tribute to its propounder. 

Assessment of Darwin’s contribution is further 
complicated by the fact that he came increasingly 
to believe that what we now term acquired 
characters are inherited. His position was there- 
fore not as clearly distinct as is often supposed 
from that of Lamarck, nor even from Samuel 
Butler. He was of course intelligently concerned 
at the lack of knowledge about heredity, so much 
so that he invented, without a strap of evidence, 
his democratic hypothesis of Pangenesis, accord- 
ing to which every cell in the body sends its 


. representative to the germ cells, there to debate 


the best course for the next. generation. This 
theorising is an interesting commentary on the 
common belief that-he achieved his results by. 
the patient accumulation of facts. He himself 
repeatedly emphasised the need for speculation 
and that facts aléne were no use to him. ‘How’ 
odd it is that anyone should not see that all 
observation must be for or against some view 
if it is to be of any service.’ Or again, ‘What 


-makes a man adiscoverer of undiscovered things? 


. . . Many men who are very clever never 
originate anything... the art consists in 
habitually searching for causes or meaning of 
everything which occurs.’ Not very penetrating 
observations perhaps; indeed he was no philo- 
sopher but at Jeast he could recognise where 
problems occur. 

It is especially difficult to see the significance 
of Darwin’s work for those concerned with 
physiology and biochemistry, who make up the 
majority of modern biologists. At most they 
occasionally pause to refer in passing to the fact 
that the functions or substances they are investi- 
gating have significance in the long time course 
of evolution. Busy as they are analysing what 
modern organisms are made of and how they 
work, can they afford to neglect the past? | 

Perhaps it is partly Darwin’s fault (as well 
as theirs) that they do so. He was an amateur, 
not really concerned with the handling of living 
organisms. None of the techniques that are the 
pride of biology today owe anything directly 
to his influence. He had very little knowledge 
of microscopy-or conception of the physical and 
chemical composition of the body. The reali- 
sation that living organisms can be studied by 
measurement and analysis has come from other 
sources. There have even been those who have 
felt that excessive attention to evolutionary 
sequences has retarded the development of 
these more analytical studies. Evolution came.. 


to be itself an ‘explanation’. of biological 
phenomena, so that there was no need to study 
living organisms as physical systems. Wilhelm 
His complained in 1874 that his contemporaries 
‘had better things to do in embryology than to 
discuss tensions of germinal layers and similar 
questions, since all embryological explanations 
must of necessity be of phylogenetic nature’, 

Following Darwin, there has undoubtedly 
been a dichotomy in*biology between those con- 
cerned with evolution and with modern 
organisms, Fortunately the two sides are now 
slowly coming together. The Darwinian is able 
to press upon the physiologist the need to con- 
sider how all the mechanisms of the body con- 
tribute to the stability of life. Teleology is no 
longer the ‘hate’ word ‘that it was and we are 
beginning to think about finding mathematical 
techniques with which to measure the amounts 
of ‘information’ available to organisms for. wal 
conduct of their lives. 

It is meaningless to ask whether we cots 
have reached this point sooner if Darwin had 
been other than he was. The liberation of 
thought that he provided was itself a factor in 
allowing the developments of biochemistry, 
electronics and many other things -that enter 
into the complex..of ideas with which we 
describe organisms ‘today. What he did was 
enough in itself. 

He was a great man because he saw clearly 
something that had only been dimly seen be- 
fore and wrote about it in simple language. 
He was basically a plain commonsensical man 
who revelled in the fact that his method of 
direct observation could solve many critical 
questions. He was able to fulfil the dream that 
lies in many of us, not only scientists and philo- 
sophers—to say. something important. His 
whole life was indeed a sort of dream. Hiding 
perhaps behind his illness, he avoided the 
banalities of Victorian society. Living quietly 
at Downe he was content with his barnacles, 
orchids and earthworms. 

Like any ordinary man he was sensitive of 
criticism and especially of the thought that his 
ideas were not new. Particularly galling was the 
fact that his own grandfather, Erasmus, believed 
in evolution long before he did. For all one’s 
dislike of Samuel Butler, one cannot help 
relishing the acumén with which ‘he saw this 
chink in Darwin’s armour. The quarrel between 
the two of them was apparently about trivial | 
matters of the etiquette of publication, but its 
fury derived from the difference in their char- 
acters. Butler could see pretentiousness in the” 
great. aura of importance with which Darwin 
was surrounded. Darwin characterised Butler's 
work as ‘merely ephemeral’. 

How much does the fact of evolution matter 
to each of us today? Knowledge of it reveals 
a continuity in nature that has a profound influ- 
ence on all our thoughts and descriptions of 
ourselves. The change -produced 100 years 
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WILLIAM . . 
HUMPHREY 
Home from the Hill 


John Davenport 

‘An impressive novel compelling in 
its central theme and worth reading 
for the hunting scenes alone’ ‘ 


V. S. Pritchett 


‘Remarkable for the fine descrip- 
tions of its hunting episodes and 
clearly evocative of the country and 
the people’ 


Margaret Lane 


‘An extraordinarily interesting 
novelist.’ 
16s net 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


JAMES 
BYROM 
Or Be He Dead 


Maurice Richardson 
‘Admirably crisp and intelligent’ 


Julian Symons 
‘So lively and literate and undon- 
nishly urbane’ 13s 6d net 


THE RUSSIANS 
IN ETHIOPIA 


Czeslaw Jesman 


An enquiry into the farcically un- 
successful attempt by the Russians 
at African colonisation in the late 
19th century. Jilustrated 25s net 


FAULKNER 
The Town 


J. W. Lambert 
‘The greatest living American 
writer’ 16s net 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


COMING MARCH 24 
Uncle Willy 


Volume I of the three-volume 
edition of his Collected Stories. 
15s net 


MARGOT 
FONTEYN 


Elizabeth Frank 


A biographical portrait with 38 
photograyure illustrations, 21s net 
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ago is still slowly penetrating to new parts of 
the language —for example, in psychology and 


-ethics. In the technical sphere of biology. evolu- 


tion may seem at first to be of less immediate 
daily interest than the study of what modern 
organisms are made of and how they work. Yet 
the continual slow adaptation of the race to its 
environment is absolutely necessary to main- 


tain stability. In this sense evolution is a 


‘function’ as much as is, say, digestion or 
respiration. To study such a slow process ex- 
tending through hundreds of millions of years 
requires a patient man like Darwin, prepared 
to be excited by the scraps of evidence of fossils 
or obscure surviving relicts. Yet the history of 


.those years is what informs us all and attention 


to it will be found to be of as much value as 
study of the ened of each hormone or 
vitamin. 

J. Z. YOUNG 


The Thought Barrier 


Defence in the Nuclear Age. By STEPHEN 
KING-HALL. Gollancz. 18s. 


* On the dust-cover of this book the author’s 
publishers introduce him with something of the 
enthusiasm of missionaries showing off a con- 
verted cannibal chief. ‘Against a background of 
service expefience and tradition,’ they say, ‘he 


| argues for unilateral nuclear disarmament.’ It is 
a doubtful recommendation. The problem of. 


nuclear armaments,. on: the level-.at- which Sir 
Stephen treats it, is one not of military but of 
political science, and the most scintillating staff- 
college record is poof preparation for thinking 
about politics. Sir Stephen has better qualifica- 
tions than this. He has a critical intelligence, 
resolute political courage and independence, and 
an original, slightly mischievous cast of mind. For 
20 yeats he has been the salutary and persistent 
gadfly of the State, forcing us constantly to re- 
examine our presuppositions. But since the pub- 
lishers suggest that this book is a sober military 
appreciation, it must be judged as such; not as 
the latest and most painful of those stings to 
national complacency which Sir Stephen has 
learned to administer with such merciless skill. 

In lectures and articles Sir Stephen has already 
expounded -his central thesis. Force, he main- 
tains, having become totally destructive, has out- 
lived its usefulness as a weapon in the settlement 
of conflicts between States. The objects of all such 
conflicts is to change the enemy’s mind; and since 


we can no longer do so by force without destroy- 


ing ourselves in the process, we must do it by 
persuasion alone. We should ‘therefore abandon, 
not simply nuclear weapons, but since the Rus- 
sians would presumably retain their nuclear 
weapons, conventional weapons as well. The 
resources we are spending on arms should be 
diverted to political warfare, both aggressive and 
defensive. The aggressive would consist in propa- 
ganda to convince the Communist world of the 
excellence of our ‘way of life’, which Sir Stephen 
sees enshrined in Parliament, free elections and 
freedom of the Press. The defensive would consist 
in training the population of this country in pas- 
sive resistance of a type which would make life 
intolerable for the Russians if they took advantage 
of our absence of defence and occupied our terri- 
tory. We would thus not only avoid the danger 
of thermonuclear war but gain a moral leadership 
which would rank as a staggering victory in the 
egnflict with the Communist ‘way of life’. 
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Such a view will be accepted by the millions 
who are anxious, whatever the consequences, to 


‘get rid’ of thermonuclear weapons, and rejected 
by the other millions who have not allowed the 
development of thermonuclear power to affect 
their traditional beliefs about sovereignty and 
defence. The latter have not yet, in Sir Stephen’s 
phrase, ‘ got through the thought-barrier’; and this 
thought-barrier, the difficulty of re-thinking the 
problems of defence in nuclear terms, is a very 
real. thing. But there are those of us who, even 


if we are less confident than is Sir Stephen that. 


we are through the barrier, know that it is there, 
and are revving up our poor little intellectual 
engines to break through it; but who none the less 
reject Sir Stephen’s thesis as being as inapplic- 
able to the nuclear as to any other age. 
‘Thought barriers’ exist in fields other than 
strategic thinking, and there are one or two 
through which Sir Stephen himself has yet to 
break. There is one involved in his conception of 
‘democracy’. For. Sir .Stephen_ parliamentary 
democracy.is an IDEA [his capitals] to be fostered 
by propaganda and capable of being extended 
anywhere in the world. But political thinkers 


‘began to break through this particular barrier 


over a century ago, and have done so since in 
such large numbers that it is surprising to find 


anyone still left on the other side. Most of us have . 


long accepted political institutions.as being com- 


parative, rooted in peculiar historical contexts’ 


and in the social and econofnic conditions of their 
place and time. Our ‘way of life’ must thus be 
defended, not simply by the preservation of its 
institutions and ideas, but .by maintaining the 
social conditions out of which they have grown; 
and the social- conditions which make it possible 
for 50 million people to inhabit these islands in 
relative amity depend on.an immensely complex 
web_ of world-wide financial. and commercial ‘in- 
terests’ which involve us in-numberless problems 
of international politics. where our. possession of 
armed (though not necessarily nuclear) power is 
a matter of some significance. This is a crucial 
aspect of the ‘defence of our way of life’, but Sir 


Stephen nowhere examines it. Instead he accepts | 


at its face value the pious euphemism ‘Defence’, 
which is about as sensible as believing that a ‘lava- 
tory’ is simply a place to wash. Perhaps here a 
military background is a liability rather than an 
asset. For the soldier the function of armed forces 


is primarily to ensure the security of. their base 


and threaten that of the enemy. For the politician 
they are an instrument of national policy, and 
their existence is significant even in peacetime 
transactions. They are like the assets which en- 
able financiers to operate even though they need 
never be realised; and in a political world whose 
native element. is still power it is hard to see how 
this can be otherwise. To advocate a policy of 
total disarmament without even a cursory exam- 
ination of its possible effect on the maintenance 
of the world interests which make our way of life 
possible is to show a degree of irresponsibility 
remarkable even in gadflies. 

By thus ignoring the major problems of mili- 
tary policy Sir Stephen is able to devote about a 
quarter of his book to expounding means by 
which an occupation of this country could be pas- 
sively resisted. Why he believes that the British 
people could be trained to the necessary standard 


of saintly stamina when: they are not prepared to — 


make the far lesser sacrifices needed to*maintain 
large conventional forces is not altogether clear. 
The question is anyhow irrelevant. Why should 
the Russians want to occupy us? In ‘peacetime’ 
they could create chaos and misery here by the 
disruption of our overseas interests. In war theif 
submarines could eliminate us as a power without 
our catching sight of a Russian soldier;.and how 
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illions does one ‘passively resist’ a submarine? Democ- — 
eS, to racy, however sedulously propagated, seldom sur- , ; 
jected vives in conditions of starvation and economic 
d the collapse. Sir Stephen does not entirely ignore the ; =a, eye 
affect problem; but. is it really a sign of mental rigidity ; 
y and to find the following passage naive? 
dhen’s ‘ 

: It is a fascinating exercise of imagination to pic- * e - 
. = ture a besieged Britain living’ on its own resources, Coronation Everest Memoirs of a Public 
s the centre of world attention, the miners perform- 
1 Very ing prodigies of output, the agricultural community JAMES MORRIS Baby 
‘aa extracting every aie of sane: _ 4 pa poten Book Society Recommendation. A vivid and PHILIP O’CONNOR 
ps: whole wrye rate iinigge: litics icined aa memorable description of his experiences as 
_— a venaissance of nati>eal puepose and unity far |{ Special Correspondent for The Times with the “As true and moving an autobiography as I 
e * . o.* ” 
er less exceeding those stirring days (never to be forgotten victorious Everest expedition. Illustrated. 16/- have read for years.” PHILIP TOYNBEE, Tee 
pplic- by those who participated in them) when Great 

Britain stood alone after Dunkirk. = Voice 0 f Israel The Long Sunday 
- than We may accept Sir Stephen’s word that this is PETER FLETCHER 
r two an exercise of the imagination and not an ex- ABBA EBAN 
yet to tract from an Intourist hand-out about life in “Rich and even comic portraits of the non- 
ion of Soviet Russia. But it is not by such exercises, Major speeches and addresses by Israel’s conformist world.” LESLIE PAUL, BBC NETWORK 
entary however fascinating, that sane policies on evolved, eet apy d By: America and Representative at THREE. 13/6 
stered in the field of defence or of anything else. ith a specially written postscript on . 
ended = MicHaEt Howarp Sinai and Suez. With maps. 21/- After the Rain 
a JOHN BOWEN 
yarrier 
sce te 7 : ff French Electoral “ As. exciting as any deluge you can hope to 
o find Two Social Scientists | find.” ANGUS WILSON. “A terrifying work of 
s have . Systems and Elections mcieiien --- OC) De Se i” 
} COM: British Pressure Groups. By J. D. STEWART. 1789. 1 957 AE > TLER. 
thet OE es: é On a Balcon 
al pi The Family Life v! yg People. By PETER |. PETER CAMPBELL DAVID ST sot 
of its TOMER ete. Se “ Admirably learned and judicious _book.” 
ig the At Nuffield College the other day I ran into a|| p, w, BroGAN, GLASGOW HERALD. 21/- “Fascinating study in royal neuroticism.” 
srown; graduate, who told me that the subject of his . JOHN DAVENPORT, OBSERVER, About the Pharaoh 
ossible research was International Communism. ‘How amet Akhnaton and his queen Nefertiti. “A weird, 
nds in lucky you are,’ I observed, ‘to begin your work The S n ti f Lif subtle -and compelling novel beautifully 

> > , eee 

mplex when the barriers are down and: you can easily get anc ity 0 lke written,” FRED URQUHART, TIME & TIDE.  16/- 
ial ‘in- an invitation to Prague or Warsaw or Belgrade.’ 
»blems ‘Oh no,’ he replied, rather bulllly, ‘I prefer to | and the Criminal Law Cyril Hare 
ion of keep to the documents.’ | GLANVILLE WILLIAMS 
wer is Reading British Pressure Groups, I was irresis- te 4 : HE SHOULD HAVE DIED 
crucial J . tibly reminded of this incident. The author, Mr | | Dr Williams examines closely the legal, medi~ HEREAFTER 
put Sir J. D. Stewart, tells us that he spent two years at cal and’ moral os of his subject in this SMA siianias 
ccepts Nuffield doing research; and in the Appendix on important and timely book. He treats of old with C.H.’s customary quiet wing 
fence’, his sources he reveals that the main material for | | _ suicide, infanticide, abortion, | Soe naturalness and legal expertise. — 
a ‘lava- his thesis has come from trade journals, annual | — insemination, sterilization an ae RICHARDSON, OBSERVER. / 
here a reports of groups, and directories. True, ke has | : =: %. 
nan an also discussed the problem with a number of Rotha on the F ilm 
forces officials and MPs, But it is only too obvious that, ° « Paul Rotha’s ai Lite dteaiis dhs idan 
ir base in the main, he has sat in his study browsing The Hurling Time silctias. Gageatilons Ge lities 
litician through the documents and formulating his con- MAURICE COLLIS and general articles about the film industry. 
y, and clusions. The result of this academic exercise is Hasoead 30). 
icetime a curious little book, as genteel as an eighteenth- || Medieval England from ner fac the Peasants’ 

ch en- century essay, but nothing like as elegant. ||. Revolt. “ A compelling stic picture.” ° 

y need: Mr Stewart is a latter-day Aristotelean, who || TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Illustrated. 32/6 Education Through Art 
“a seems to believe that politics is a normative HERBERT READ 

ce how science, which teaches’us how the good society : : ‘ 

licy of functions. In ‘his first chapter he explains to = The Anvil Se ee ag raphe bg - 
exam- how a well-conducted pressure group should 5 pale é z book. 2 

oo behave, and then proceeds to give instances of of Civilisation a With 112 plates, 8 in colour “ be 
| of like good, less good and downright bad behaviour, ¥ 

sibility which he has. noticed while reading all those LEONARD COTTRELL Gauguin 

§ mili trade journals and reports. “ An entertaining and authoritative survey of PIERRE COURTHION 

, : “ : : nome tpi , 

In July 1953 the National Union of Manufacturers the birth and development of civilisation in the - : 
ibout 8 Gieculased a duplicated copy of ‘The case for the Eastern Mediterranean [4000-400 Bc].” Books SECOND COLLECTION in The Faber Gallery. With 
ans by raising of the heavy goods vehicles speed limit from |. AND BOOKMEN. Illustrated. 25/- 10 large colour plates and an Introduction and 
be pas- 20 m.p.h. to 30 m.p.h.’ It looked dull and it was Notes by M. Courthion. 15/- 
a dull. It was badly presented and gave little fresh : = 
an information on the problem. An MP is either going 
aintain | que pense tlocgal-p arse. ae COLLECTED POEMS AINSLIE MEARES 
r clear. — neither. . re = = _ advised their «We have prod or: halle Uniaress -pceeaia hi aro 

scirculars would uced no young Pac distinguished psychiatrist descri 
a So hi war to emulate Michael Roberts in the range __ ment of a schizophrenic patient and the remark- 
pi ‘= The central etisios of British Pressure Groups of his thought, the fineness of his sensibility and able paintings through which she tried to com- 
ar their is quite unanibiguous. The norm to be aimed at | | ~ steady, luminous firmness of his a. municate with him. With 27 plates, 25 whe 
without’ § isthe achievement of a non-partisan status, which j er tay ; 
nd how f° Satitles the leaders of the group to be consulsed | : ia 
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“A masterpiece” 


, ee GREEN’S 


new novel, The Transgressor, is his 
first to be published since Moira in 1951. 
Brigid Brophy, News Chronicle, writes 
of the new novel: “‘, . . a story urgent 
and moving . . . everyone sees and is seen 
vividly; €verything is significant. Julian 
Green has created a masterpiece.” 15s. 


7... LETTERS OF NICODEMUS 
by Jan Dobraczynski is an impressive 
fictional account of the impact of the life 
and ministry of Jesus Christ on the 
Pharisee, Nicodemus. “ It deals with a 
fundamental problem—the bringing of 
man to a realisation of God through 
the slow resolving of human doubt.” 
. Piers Compton, Universe. 18s. 
V. $..REID’S 
novel The Leopard is an exciting, 
haunting and beautiful story of a strange 
double chase through the African jungle. 
This young Jamaican’s first novel, 
New Day, was highly’ praised by the 
critics and has become a landmark in 
West Indian writing. 13s. 6d. 


Oscar SIN 


Giose Rimanelli—author of The Day 
of the Lion—has set his new novel in 
the Abruzzi mountains:‘a tender, tragic 
story in which he conveys a deep 
compassion and sympathy for peasant 
people. 15s. 


Se BURGESS’S 


second novel, The Enemy in the 
Blanket, ‘‘ amply confirms the lively 
promise of Time for a Tiger,” says 
John Metcalf, Sunday Times. ‘‘ This 
is a fascinating chronicle of the end of a 
fascinating era.” 15s. 


Bis: PARGETER has written 
a book-of three lengthy short stories. 
Entitled The Assize of the Dying, it 
** gives full scope to this author’s 
penetrating knowledge of human ‘nature 
. . - here is, truly, a marvel of story- 
telling.” Elizabeth Bowen, Tatler. 16s. 


ie sie 


will also be publishing on March 24 
. . Big Sur and the Oranges of 
Hieronymus Bosch by Henry Miller 
—an account of his life at Big Sur on 
the Californian coast. ‘‘A book brimful 
of judgments: it offers the fruits of its 
author’s meditation upon a hundred 
topics—upon the very substance of life; 
and it is rich in commentary upon 


A: friends, curiosity-seekers,- 


oi 5 ah : l® 


is...s.”? New York 
Herald Tribune. 
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by Government Departments, both in day-to-day, 
administration and-in’ the, preparation. of draft 
legislation. It is only a second-class pressure 
group which must arrange to have questions, 
asked by a tame MP or amendments’ moved in 
Standing Committee. The ideal préssure group 
is a vested interest, so intimately anchored in 
the Government Departments that everything is 
‘fixed’ in Whitehall and no overt parliamentary 
activity is required at Westminster. 

Mr Stewart regards the NFU as the beau ideal 
of the pressure group. It started as a voluntary 
association, dedicated to a partisan, political 
¢ause and combatively. representative of a sec- 
tional interest. But, under the modernising leader- 
ship of Sir James Turner, it has since 1945 es- 
chewed all party politics. and used its monopoly 
position to achieve a unique integration with the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Along with the General 
Secretaries of the big trade unions and the Chair- 
men of the nationalised boards and great public 
companies, Sir James has become one of the oli- 
garchs who divide and rule in post-war Britain. 
Under his guidance,-what. was a democratically 
directed farmers’ movement has become a mono- 
lithic vested interest, a full member of the Estab- 
lishment. 

I would be the last to complain that Mr Stewart 
has used his academic investigations to prove a 
political thesis. Objectivity in the social sciences 
means not a neutral incapacity to make up your 
mind but an awareness of your own prejudices, 
sufficient to ensure that all the facts which run 
counter to them. are stated and all your impres- 
sions are checked, wherever possible; by scien- 
‘tific methods. What’ is wrong-with Mr Stewart’s 
-book is nét his doctrin€ that all rebellious demo- 
cratic organisations should transform themselves 
into respectable vested interests but the hap- 
hazard way in which he gathers the facts. to justi- 
fy it. In Appendix B he prints a list of the Mem- 
bers of the 1951 Parliament who were connected 
with pressure groups. It is a weird document; which 
includes (apart: from:the sponsored trade union 
MPs) six Members who are said to be connected 
with the Church of England, three with the 
Methodists and one with Jewry. Yet there is no 
list of Catholic Members and he never mentions 


the fact that the Catholic Church is the most per-_ 


vasive pressure group working in Westminster 
and Whitehall today. 

Mr Stewart will no doubt reply that, since this 
is not an encyclopedia, he had to select. But what 
was the principle of selection? He devotes many 
pages to describing the campaign for Equal. Pay 
and the activities of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society. But he fails altogether to mention the 
most successful example of pressure group activity 
since 1945 — the campaign by the radio and adver- 
tising industries to legalise commercial television. 
So, too, he devotes a page or two to Mr Cube’s 
opposition to sugar nationalisation but omits to 
mention the activities of the steel masters and 
road hauliers, which resuiied in the two great 
Acts of denationalisation. : 

Mr Stewart gives us no explanation for these 
extraordinary and haphazard omissions. ‘This is 
a study of proper, official and recognised activi- 
ties,’ he remarks. “There is nothing written here 
of the underhand.’ This is really no excuse for a 
complete failure to undertake any investigation 
into the influence which the big trade unions and 
big business exert in the Labour and Tory Party 
hierarchies. In his British Political Parties, Mr 
Robert McKenzie discreetly avoided this embar- 
rassing piece of research. He could excuse him- 
self by saying that he would leave it to someone 


specialising in pressure groups. Alas! In the. first.. Agnes 
book devoted to this-topic to be published ie 





country, Mr Stewart has been equally evasive. 


~ 
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Yet, if we want to discover the real influence of 
the big pressure groups in British. politics, the 
place to look is not on the stage of the Commons 
but behind the scenes, where the politicians of 
each party come to terms with their ‘backers. * 

It is a relief to turn to Mr Peter Townsend’s 
superb study of old people in Bethnal Green, 
Here is a work of social science which is also, in 
its way, a work of .art—a precise description, 
based on hundreds of personal visits, of how the 
old age pensioner lives in. post-war . Bethnal 
Green. As a social scientist Mr Townsend has 
every quality that Mr Stewart lacks. A novelist’s 
eye for.detail and power of description is nicely 
balanced by a passion for scientific analysis, 
which submits each general impression to an 
elaborate statistical analysis. Unlike Mr Stewart, 
Mr Townsend distrusts anything he is told by 
those in authority as much as he suspects his 
own personal impressions and. those of the old 


age pensioners he was studying. All must be. 


checked and double-checked before a generalisa- 
tion is made or a conclusion drawn. 

I cannot say that The Family Life of Old 
People makes easy reading. Those who share my 
aversion for statistical tables will admire its intel- 
lectual integrity, while admitting that it is often 
indigestible. Yet, once I had submitted myself 
to its austere discipline, I found it both poignant 
and instructive. Mr Townsend describes the 
complexities of working-class family life and 
indicates how easily a wife’s loyalty to the closely 
knit group of relatives of three generations can 
conflict with her loyalty to her husband—and 
vice versa. He made me realise for the first time 
the two worst hardships of the old age pen- 
sioner—first, the terrible desolation of those 
bereft of relatives and, secondly, the psychological 
collapse which -retirement often brings to the 
working man. Few working men can live happily 
without work, ‘whereas the working woman can 
usually maintain a full life after her husband's 
retirement, and particularly so if-she happens-to 
have grandchildren. 


‘The aim has been to derive: practical recom- 


mendations for policy from sociological evidence,’ 
remarks Mr Townsend. A good example of this 
is his comment on the effect of rehousing the 
younger generation far away from their parents, 
in outlying suburbs. In Bethnal Green, where 
friendships outside the family are rare, this can 
cause the most painful desolation. Yet, despite 
this, Mr Townsend concludes that ‘the extended 
family is slowly adjusting to new circumstances, 
not disintegrating’. Indeed, his patient investiga- 
tions give the lie to all those pessimists who 
predicted that the higher living standards and 
improved social services of the welfare state would 
undermine family life. ‘To the old person as much 
as to the young,’ he concludes, ‘family life seems 
to be'the supreme comfort and support, Its central 
purpose. is as strong as ever.’ 

In a world where everyone is complaining of 
the barriers which separate the politician at West- 
‘minster from the people outside, this kind of 
book is sorely needed—if only the politicians will 
bother to read it. 


R. H. S. CRosSMAN 





A second edition has now appeared of T. G. 
Connolly’s and. W. Sluckin’s. Statistics for the 
Social Sciences (Cleaver-Hume, 16s.), Other new 
editions include R. Palme Dutt’s Crisis of Britam 
and the British Empire (Lawrence & Wishart, 
30s.—revised), R. H. Thouless’s General and 
Social Psychology (University Tutorial Press, 
18s. 6d.), and the last two volumes of the late 
snes. Mure Mackenzie’s History of Scotland 


} (Oliver and Boyd): The Scotland of Queen Mary 
‘ (20s.) and The Passing of the Stewarts (21s.). 
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= ole Byron | EAMES) Jose Polished = 
3 . a 
ste | The Whole Byron le SE J Xs i 
ians of 
eis. | Byron: Biography. By Less A. Mancuan. |THE SOURCES. OF JOHN WAIN 
. urray. 3 vols. Se 
Geol The Greek aul who laid out Byron’s body . " VENTION ss The Contenders 
also, in | told her daughter afterwards that he was ‘white | JOhn Jewkes, David Sawers The friendly and not so friendly rivalry be- 
ription, like the wing of a young chicken’. This seems a | and Richard Stillerman tween two men born and bred in the same 
ow the strange way to record. the’ contemplation of a | . <_< we: smoky provincial towh, whose adult lives 
3ethnal ruin. The doctors had been bleeding and purging | . 4 well-documented background to inven- take them in very different and quite un- 
nd has ; peng had d aid ‘he tions and inventors and the relative chances provincial directions. 13s. 6d, 
ict? him for days. Greece em id — «| of survival of the amateurs and the profes- 
velist’s of his health. All his adult life he had alternately sionals.” - Flight “ Fascinating and stimulat- 
} —_ starved himself (in a half-crazy resolve to keep | ing study of a subject of obviously increasing 
wes down his weight) and blown himself apart with | importance.” - Guardian Yournal. 31s. 6d. 
os meat and claret. He had indulged himself sexually J WILLIAM COOPER 
ub so much—I simply mean intercourse with ser-'| "T py p MACHINERY OF Young People 
6 - yants and prostitutes —that his doctor began to : 
cis hit | fear for his life. He was familiar with laudanum |LOCAL GOVERNMENT. | “But what a good writer Mr. Cooper is! 
nee rs and gonorrhoea. He used to point at his grey and| Rp MV Jackson What a rare feat it is to be so good and yet so 
ali falling hair, and at his fluctuating waistline, and sis ' readable as well. —PHILIP TOYNBEE 
eralisa- tell people not to mind his years, he was an old | “ The reader - be he student, practitioner, The Observer. Mr. Cooper’s particular 
Pe excellence as a novelist usually lies not only 
of Old man. local government administrator or man of in thie carat Ghatdotatinnins tee im bio 
But the Greek dame saw him white and beauti- | fairs - will derive benefit from the study ability 20 shises che Serce 4ad : 
are my Aa of this able and persuasive work.” - Law ty Ww and flow of feeling 
s intel ful. She also, we may be sure, saw him immacu- Times as "80s working behind the facade of ordinary life.” 
s often late, ae wy ta a eg pan 7 be = 6 ; - Times Literary Supplement. 16s. 
If people. The Greek episode at the end of his life 
signal marks a shaking-off of squalor and pettiness and ROBERT T ORRENS and 
es the a progress into authentic heroism. This final | the Evolution of Classical 
fe and tallying of the whole man is the most memorable | Economics NADIA LEGR A ND 
closely thing in Professor Marchand’s 1200-page. narra- i : + 
yns can | tive. And a fine narrative it-is. It succeeds, as few | Lionel Robbins = eee has Seven 
d—and’ biographies- succeed, in. conveying the sense of a - : 
: bei ° ‘ The twofold purpose of this book is to 
st time | lifetime passing. From the days~when .‘Mrs | decCribe the economic works of the. author An ingenious first novel which paints the 
e pen- | Byron’s crockit deevil’ was sticking pins into his | With whom it deals and to survey through portrait of a woman mirrored in the eyes of 
those | mother in church, or stalking round Newstead |-his eyes, the intellectual milieu in which he seven different people. Book. Society —re- 
ological with miniature pistols in his belt and a gothic | Jive. i 36s. commend. . 12s. 6d. 
to the scowl on his face, until the voyage home of the oe 
happily Florida with Byron’s -body below: deck in- 180 ‘ 7.” a8 
an can gallons of spirit (‘those teeth in which poor fellow ee Coming S hor tly 
sband’s f° hence so prided himself quite discoloured’), one . : 
pens- to experiences a unity which grows out of the | SFABILITY AND PROGRESS Cc. P. SNOW 
_ | psychology of the subject, and is not imposed by , ; " . 
recom- the plan of the biographer. We hate (to adapt IN WORLD ECONOMY The Conscience of. the Rich 
idence, Keats’s remark) biographies which have a design | ,Jired by D. C. Hague The seventh title in the popular “ Strangers 
of this on us, and.Professor Marchand’s refusal to em- and Brothers” sequence of novels, and 
ing the brace a thesis is, especially on moral issues, a | The five main addresses of the International chiefly concerned with the Anglo-Jewish 
parents, source of strength. Of course there is no such | Economic Association’s Open Congress in aristocracy in London in the ’thirties. 
where | thing as a completely ‘open’ deployment of facts, } Rome, comments on them, Pas oe March 27. 15s. 
~ can | but the dispassion of this book’s enthusiasm is | Of the discussions. pril 1. 36s. 
espite remarkable. , 
stended One consequence of Professor Marchand’s THE ECONOMICS OF 
aaa openmindedness is that he scarcely attempts aay | INTERNATIONAL PAUL HORGAN 
~ | literary criticism. This may well have been a wise N : : 
“ sir limitation since criticism does not call on the MIGRATIO Give me Possession 
> eal same talents as biography, and “it tends, when | edited by Brinley Thomas The plot of this moving and sensitive novel 
pve introduced, to damage unity of tone: Edgar John- : concerns the married man haunted by a war 
. seems | 00'S Dickens, another massive American bio- | Twenty-four papers by leading experts, experience; it goes further to attack the values 
cau graphy of comparable excellence, is weakened by and a record of the g Free = ro and assumptions of the wealthy and arrogant. 
intermezzi-chapters of would-be literary criti- eee of the ee cmt arch 27, 45s April 17. 13s. 6d. 
ning @ cism. One must do the criticism for oneself —a‘ Socepyao. rhea 
7 task made pleasant by ample and apposite quo- : 9 
he tation, Byron’s greatness as a writer of prose THE. END OF NORTH’S 
ans will comes across with new force in this biography— || MINISTRY JAMES WELLARD 
the letters are even more wonderful read in con- : : P . 
cman | {xt than they are in a volume on their own; and | lan R. Christie Conversations with a Witch 
a oer cy ee a ee Mel p TOS¢ | This second volume in the series, England An unusual tale, in which brilliant descrip- 
+7. G. } xttere are generous quotations from Byron’s | in she Age of the American Revolution deals tions of an unsuccessful and tragic military 
for the Speech against the Tory: riot bill of 1812—grows | with the working of the éighteenth-century operation are coupled with a tender portrait 
er new sph endid with indignation. Anger is perhaps the | parliamentary system during the last crisis of a woman, whose devotion to a great artist 
’ Britain | St creative of emotions in a prose-writer. But | of the American War of Independence.: provided the narrator with the solution to 
Vishart, not in a poet: hence Byron’s slighter achieve- April 10. 40s. a most disturbing problem. April 10. 13s, 6d. 
ol a a in that art, although it is also true that he 
4dom took enough trouble with his verse, and 
ae that his contemporary taste was fatally defective. M A C M I L L A N 
scotland | HE thought that Moore was a better poet than 
a Mel Wordsworth. He abused Keats filthily. Aristo“ ws en a = 
ris.) “ctatic contempt for middle-class, scribtsrs tea 3 ek 
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WILLIAM 


‘PLOMER 


. Ullustrated, 30s. 


Memoirs 


Q 


Lively and witty autobiography by the author of 
Double Lives. 
Book Society Recommendation I6s. 





Michael Swan 


‘A splendid book about an unusually enterprising 
journey. Very well written and illustrated. 
SUNDAY TIMES ve 

* No living writer can convey more vividly or more 
agreeably the atmosphere of corners of the world 
with which his readers are unjikely to be familiar.’ 


Illustrated, 25s. 
Book Society Recommendation 
THE MARCHES OF EL DORADO 


| 


‘Kingdom « «x. Saints 


S f Brigham Young and the Mormons. 
ay — RAY B. WEST 


Theory & History 


. A subjective analysis of immense scope and depth 


by the author of The Theory of Money and C. = 
‘ S. 
LUDWIG VON MISES 


The Englishman’s 


and dietetic comment deserve a very wide read- 
ership ...’ DAILY TELEGRAPH . 
*Encyclopaedic and deeply interesting.” 

NEW STATESMAN Illustrated, 36s. 


Four new novels 


‘The Hills of Beverly 


A brilliant tale of Hollywood manners and morals 
by the wife of a film producer. : 18s. 
LIBBIE BLOCK 


~ 
= 
® 
> 
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= 
0 
o 
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become an actress—and did. 


The story of a small-town girl who a. _ 
Ss. 
BESSIE BREUER 


Seasons of Jupiter 


‘ India’s permanent representative at the United 


‘ Nations in New York has written an enchanting 


tale of his own country. 


15s. 
ANAND LALL 


Nothing butthe Night 


- Terrifying drama culminating in a tense, explosive 


trial scene, by one of America’s most talented 
young writers. 18s 


sien oe JAMES YAFFE 


NEW -STATESMAN -:- 
him into meanness and absurdity. His own forth- 





rightness and bravura monotone will not die; but 
if you. lay ‘I have not loved the world, nor the 
world me’ glongsidé The Prelude, anybody ex- 
cept a foreigner will take your point. 

Librarians, and others, will turn over in the 
bookshop these beautifully produced and most 
readable volumes, and will wonder whether they 
are about to spend seven guineas on an object 
which is likely to become obsolete. The answer is 
No. Professor Marchand has scanned the world 
for material, and very little of importance can 
have escaped his diligence. He has not had access 
to the Lovelace papers; but earlier biographers 
have, and he has used their work. Mr Wilson 
Knight’s book on Byron’s marriage is not dis- 
cussed (I suppose it appeared too late) and so one 
must go to Mr Knight for an interpretation of the 
evidence contained in the Don Leon poems. It is 
also possible that one of the reputed transcripts 
of the burnt. Memoirs will turn up one day. But it 
is almost inconceivable that anything will super- 
sede Professor Marchand’s work, the fruit of 
ten years’ application. 

Among incidental shortcomings, one might 
mention some uncouth translation — 

While still in ignorance the old bird goes 

That low he now should hang his horned head — 
an occasional lapse into biographer’s prose (“The 
adventurous strangeness of the light flirtation 
with the dark foreign beauty blossomed soen 
after in his verses to “The Girl of Cadiz”’); a 
naivety in classical matters and an imprecise 
legal terminology; an uncertainty over social 
nuances: the difference between rank and good 
connections is as important for Byron as it is (in 
a very different way) for Jane. Austen. Su¢h 
things are a pity, but they don’t greatly signify in 
the context of this fine achievement. 

JouN JONES 


Waiting for What-Not 


Watt, By SAMUEL BECKETT. Zwemmer; Olympia 
Press, 15s. : 


Malone Dies, By» SAMUEL 
10s. 6d. 


Of these two novels by Samuel Beckett, Wart 
was apparently the second of two early novels 
written in English, and Malone Dies is’ the 
second of a trilogy written in French and trans- 
lated by the author into English. Since more 
Beckett is obviously on the way, it’s to be hoped 
his next book will have a well-documented in- 
troduction: one wants to know more than that 
his is the voice behind Godot, that he was Joyce’s 
secretary, born in 1906, lives in Paris, and is 
Irish. : 

Watt starts fastidiously, in the. manner of one 
picking up dropped sweets from the road. A Mr 
Hackett turns the corner, sees his evening seat 
occupied. Having incredulously passed, he looks 
back at the unaware lovers, bangs his rubber- 
tipped stick. : 

Mr Hackett decided, after some moments, that if 
they were waiting for a tram they had been doing 
so for some time. For the lady held the gentleman 
by the ears, and the gentleman’s hand was on the 
lady’s thigh, and the lady’s tongue was in the 
gentleman’s mouth. ... 

By what right had they usurped his place at 


Bucxetr. Caldér. 


| the tram stop? 


Tired of waiting for the tram, said Mr Hackett, 
they strike up an acquaintance. The lady ‘now 
removing her tongue from the gentleman’s mouth, 
he put-his into hers, ; 


Aet . Hea Kat .- 
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Mr Hackett gets rid of them by the simple 
expedient of calling a policeman and charging 
them with indecency; there’s an argument, and 
the others’ disperse, leaving the seat 
warmed for Mr Hackett. Then an elderly couple 
approach, there are greetings, talk of one Gre. 
han (‘the poisoner’, says one —‘the solicitor’, says 
the other), a frisky letter of his from prison 
is handed round and a lighter held close—fo 
the sunset is fading—while surreptitiously Mr 
Hackett’s hump is touched. This would seem- 
and is— splendid comedy in that murk, here with 
an urban-fringe setting, where all Beckett char- 
actérs perambulate. 

Bit by bit comedy fades; murk thickens, A 
tram deposits at the halt opposite what might 
be man or woman, or even a parcel; this is 
Watt; he somehow gets to the station, catches 
a rare train, descends, marches. along a road, 
squats by it, and at last in the moonlight reaches 
Mr Knott’s house, where he will spend the next 
200 pages. Difficult pages, for him and for us: 
he is in more of a fog than any Kafka hero, and 
not morally alert. Does he perform certain tasks, 
such as feeding the dog with what’s left on the 
plate? Will the first year confined to the ground 
floor be followed by another on the first floor? 
And will he never see Mr Knott except glanc- 
ingly in the garden? At moments he seems to 
be Everyman, at others a lunatic, at others again 
-—and these are the best—a-Caliban bundled 
together out of ordinariness gone awry. 

But these aren’t the only bafflemients. The 

writer also gets lost.in obsession, and thrusts 
on his reader whole rigmaroles of near-repeti- 
tion, in which every permutation and combina- 
tion of some simple action or scene are 
inexorably worked out. How. many ways are 
there for a committee of five to glance at one 
another? Mr Beckett will elaborate it, in four 
pages. And yet, despite hit and miss, bafflement 
verbal and active, illumination seems never far 
off. Just how this should be so is the author’s 
secret; and at the end, there’s a return to lucid 
comedy. Astonishing book, in comedy or 
scabrous. insight; for stretches maddeningly -im- 
passible; and when all’s done, though we may 
not know what exactly Watt is or Knott is not, 
beyond. fogged youth and fagged age, humanity 
seems to have loomed. 
-. -Beckett’s great gift is for clowning. The Godot 
pair have their analogues here in a score of 
minor figures; in Watt himself, and much report 
of his. master; who, for example, would dress 
himself for bed by pulling a nightshirt over his 
day-clothes, but rise in the morning. with clothes 
on top and nightshirt underneath. For clothes, 
for an old top-coat or far-travelled boot, Beckett 
has the kind of life-giving affection felt by Gogol. 
His stark fault is the lapse into pedantry; and 
perhaps this is explained by his elucidation of 
what might be called other laughter : 

The bitter laugh laughs at that which is not 
good,’ it ‘is the ethical laugh. The hollow laugh 
laugifs at that which is not true, it is the intellec- 
tual laugh. Not good! Not true! Well, well. But 
the mirthless laugh is the dianoetic laugh, down the 
snout — Haw! — so, It is the laugh of.laughs, the risus 
purus, the laugh laughing at, the laugh, the 
ing, the saluting of the highest joke, in a word 
the laugh that laughs — silence please—at that which 
is unhappy. 

True? For him? When he succeeds —yes; when 
he gets lost, it is merely beyond a joke. 

The obsessive and reiterative itch has been 
eliminated from Malone Dies; but there is less 
comedy, and—one presumes —more disguised 
vauitobiography. An old bed-ridden man lies 

dying ina-strange room, able to probe with his 
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si stick, draw towards him the food put in at the 
Pe door, stare out of the window, and write in a 
int ok | diary. The book journalises his dying, beguiles | 
at So it with stories of four other people, the chief of 
é nicely them—apparently—himself younger. The con- 
— vergence is remarkably imagined, though not 
oa f | without tedium; and there are the usual am- 
Fs S498 | biguities as to who he is, where he lies,. where : 
oll he comes from, whither he goes. preety - 
a all about? Life and death. But life and de 
~ the time is too much. In the early novel he has M ART HA GELLH O RN ‘ 
sre with | ¢scaped from this into comic behaviour or verbal “ The four long stories in Two by Two concern marriage and illustrate the 
tt aa thickets; in the latter, there are fewer escapes, vows .of the marriage service. Realistic, solidly constructed ... . she is an : 
~~" | and the mirthless laugh -Haw! — predominates. excellent writer.”—PENELOPE MORTIMER, Sunday Times. : 
His masterpiece, one feels, has yet to be written, “ Miss Gellhorn, one of the best women journalists of our generation, writes 
~—? in which will be resolved the clowning on all with wit and compassion and her latest book is well up to her own high stan- : 
¥ might levels. : : : dard.... It isa brilliant and varied book in which the author exercises every : 
this is Meanwhile, despite faults, which at their aspect of her considerable talent.” —Queen. 
catches | most clenched seem to combine the worst of ‘le ane 
a road, Joyce and Kafka, he commands a prose that 
reaches | can scarcely be matched by another writer. 
7 or FRANCIS KING 
or us: 
ero, and 
“<a a The Man on the Rock 
t on the 
' ground Demons and y “ Mr. King is masterly.”—Aneus Witson, Observer. 
t floor? “ Francis King’s latest novel The Man on the Rock, is the: successor to the 
t glan- | “Nine Dayak Nights. By W. R. Geppes. Oxford. highly praised The Widow. This author goes on from strength to strength; 
ceems to}. 42s. odious. as the “ big name ” idea may be, I shall be surprised if, a few years 
rs again |} Head-hunters of Borneo. By PIERRE IvANorF. hence, his name is not one of the biggest in-English fiction. .. . If 1958. 
7 . . . ” 
bundled | * ©. Farrolds, 21s. brings us a novel better than this, it will do well.”—EvizaserH Bowen in 
ical expeditions to Borneo succeed The Tatler. ‘ nites 
ts. The ais one oe pee ruthless seauhaeliy that the meee 2. is so es that one begins to rest theories upon it as though itwere 
thrusts | py feels, can hardly have time to tidy up indeed life.”— stener. ~ Foie Nee x 
r-repeti- = etsy taneained rea after one expedition “ Over the past ten years or. so Mr. Francis King has been establishing 
ombima- | has left before the next arrives. It is ‘easy to himself unobtrusively:as one of the best—in my mind the best—of post-war 3 
ne af | “forget, however, that this is the third largest island novelists. ... The Man on the Rock, his latest'novel,-féveals*clearly Mr. King’s 
ays ame fin the world, having an area of more than a quar- capacity for getting inside the skin of a character.” —T ime and Tide. | 
; at one | “ter of a million square miles; and that for every 15s net : 
ae fout | ‘recorded fact or myth ‘there’s plenty more bom . 
ement | it came from’. (Of the many who have attempte N 
ever far explanations for the curious custom of head- ‘ The Dark Tower 
— ‘hunting, none,.'so far, seems to have — food Pag: ll tell 
to lucid | for thought in the anthropologists’ own absorption 
aly with the subject.) a P ; ERNST PAWEL 
ae ee nt eee enna be owen seeioele™: ibi * isation man ” torn between security and personal 
we may } ‘tion with heads in his Nine Dayak Nights and had ren describing an “ organis ty and personal, 
t 18 00 | this been all he would have struck a new note. integrity. a comciiindist  Ulniliti phe date leat 
jumanity } But it is far from being all, for > « — a sake ee sharply ogue pithy 
cia ge eas og ene leg sagt “ Thi ticks i ind as clever and forceful. . . .”—Times. 
0 OE nen 8 eh tat we whl ee ": nis erful nag pace nevik—_Rocdieg Standard. 
score of} in nine nightly instalments. The first half of the _ 22 9po ? > sar ieee: : 
h report | book is an explanation of belief, custom and rou- 
Id dress | tine in his chosen-locale, the Land Dayak village : 
over his} of Mentu Tapuh in south-eastern Sarawak; set-, x ans e n 
Joth Pie De = aes sista. They selieve some 
clothes, ¢ Dayaks are animists. ey ve; ’ 
, Beckett} clearly, some obscurely, that évery object, but LI V N ANSE N H@YER 
y Gogol} particularly those growing or usable'or capable of “His daughter has stimulatingly drawn a picture of one-whose place is secure .. 
try; and } “changing in any way, has in it a kind of force. It “beside Scott and Shackleton among the greatest explorers of all time, and of 
lation of | must have, so they say, for otherwise it could not one who, take him for all in all, was a man. The book is idiomatically trans- 
grow or be used or change’. Sickness is ‘caused lated and evocatively illustrated.” —The Scotsman. Rei 
+h is not] by evil demons, who either wounded the patient | °* This is a book of infinite charm and immensely moving.” —LLEWELLYN 
ow laugh | . internally, stayed in his body to work harm, or stole ~CHANTER, Daily Telegraph. 
» intellec- | one of his seven souls which, combined, sustain his 30s net P 
well. re life... . Had.the Dayaks been ne ee aA : 
down familiar germs through a microscope they wo ss . at}. 
vteras| insanly ‘have claimed confirmation of thei Central Administration in Great Britain 
. theory. A characteristic of demons is that they can ; E 
as Make themselves minute at will’. Ww. a. MACKENZIE and are GROV a 
; Mr Geddes’s approach to this attitude is “, . . The subject has become so vast that the time ¥ a a on it 
- while thoughtful. : arrived, and this book is it—a very F pos one too.””’— cotsman, 
oe A thorough attack on the Land Dayak theory of : s 
_ disease, especially if extended to crop disease, : 
1as beet) “could ruin their réligion, and with it would go much LONGMANS 
e is les} «of their present ceremony and fun. The apostles of | 5 
disguised! = Christianity feel justified in making such atattack. |, 
nan lies§ . We chall-pass over the fact that they strikéotheir [3 
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A Documentary Entertainment 


At Doctor Mac’s 
by Peter Quince 


This story of ‘Beckmeadow Sanatorium’, with 
its rich collection of bizarre patients and staff, 
is told with vivid realism and humour by the 
author of Left-Handed Doctor, who was part- 
proprietor of such an establishment for more 
than twenty years. 15s. 


Music and 


Western Man 


A symposium on Music from 
Ancient Times to the Present Day 


Edited by Peter Garvie 


Originating as a series of broadcasts 
by a committee of experts for the sen 
Broadcasting pln cong this 352-page sym- 
posium provides the ordinary music with 
an over-all picture of musical culture from 
ancient Greece to the present day. Its author- 
ity is guaranteed by the names of its distin- 

- guished contributors. 


49 articles are contributed by: 

Willi Apel William Mann 
Aaron land Wilfrid Mellers 
Alfred Frankenstein Andrew Porter 
. Karl Geiringer Gustave Reese 
‘H. Wiley Hitchcock Alec-Robertson 

A. K. Holland Lionel Salter 
Arthur Hutchings Dennis Stevens 
Paul Henry Lang Egon Wellesz 
Anthony Lewis J. A. Westrup 


Introduction by Peter Garvie 
The Appendices give recommended books and 
further gramophone recordings for study in 
connection with each chapter. 25s. 


* 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Legends from the 


Outback Phyllis M. Power 


Authentic aboriginal legends retold for young 
readers, with 47 animal drawings 

and coloured frontispiece by the Astralian 
artist Ida Outhwaite. s. 6d. 


DENT =——= 


JUST PUBLISHED 
From a Writer’s 
Notebook 


A new work by Van Wyck Brooks 
This is the distinguished-American critic at his 
most creative; a provocative series of ideas and 
comments culled from a lifetime of reading, 
observation, work, and thought. Its urbanity, 
originality, and depth, its Emersonian wit, 
all reflect one of the most delightful and 





civilised minds in America. 21s. 
NEW IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
4 9 
Milton’s 


Prose Writings 


A new selection, edited by K. M, Burton, M.A., 
including Milton’s Of True Religion, the greater 
part of his Of Civil Power and Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates; with selections from Tetra- 
chordon and De Doctrina in fifty pages more 
than the original edition, with new introduc- 
“tory p 10s. 6d, 
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only hope that they will carry their attack through, 

giving the people new joys arid new art to make up 

for what they will have lost. A humble anthro- 
pologist had better meddle less deeply. 

All of Mr Geddes’s writing, in fact, reflects 
humility, humanity and intelligence. The book is 
notably well written and constructed, and both 
with the Dayaks and his readers he is patient 
without patronising. As for the story itself, ‘its 
aim is direct—to wile away the night, to lighten 
the labour in the fields, to please and to excite’, 
Well, it pleased and excited this reader, and wiled 
away too much of a night. This is a serious but 
highly entertaining contribution to psychological 
anthropology. There are nine excellent photo- 
graphs and two maps. 

M. Pierre Ivanoff’s Head Hunters of Borneo is 
the unappetising fruit—one hopes not the only 
fruit—of a year-long French expedition starting 
from the opposite (east) coast. The publisher’s 
blurb and foreword are remarkable examples of 
the almost totally misleading. The book is about 
a half of normal length. It is without index, 
chapter titles, list of illustrations, or apparent 
construction. Gontéaled in this amorphous vol- 
ume is a good deal of fact, some of it not readily 
accessible elsewhere. There is one sentence about 
midway in its hundred cataleptic pages that shows 
a flicker of life, and some half-dozen photographs 
out of more than fifty (the blurb mentions an 
apparently arbitrary 27) that have some merit. 

GavIN MAXWELL 


Lay Hold on Life 


The Sanctity of Life and the Criminal Law. 
By GLANVILLE WILLIAMS. Faber. 30s. 


Dr Glanville Williams is, I think, a lucky man. 
He is, that is to say, a teacher of law who would 
be unable, even if he tried, to write a dull page 
on even the stodgiest aspects of his subject. 
One awaits each of his new books with excite- 
ment. This time his special subject, always a 
vivid and*controversial one, has enabled him to 
compile a code of. tactics for many imminent 
battles on euthanasia, the treatment of attempted 
suicides, abortion, ATID, family planning, and 
sterilisation —though’ not, for some reason, on 
the new law of murder. 

Wary tutor that he is, he always ‘petilee his 
definitions first; having done which, he is off and 
away. What, for example, is human life? Nature 
is a continuum, and man a process. You have 
to be very careful about deciding that the process 
has stopped: a man in Belgium was found in the 
mortuary seated on top of his coffin, not only 
alive but very hungry. Pirandello’s Lazzaro, in 
which the villagers lost their faith because a man 
whose heart had stopped beating, and who was 
then revived, couldn’t remember what it was like 
in Paradise, suggests to Dr Glanville Williams a 
parallel legal conundrum : 

Suppose that when a rich man’s heart stops, and 
as the physician is about to revive him, his heir 
plunges a dagger into his breast in order to make 
sure that he is not restored to life. Is such an act 
the murder: of a living man, or a mere unlawful 
interference with a corpse? .. . Is it death in law 
when the heart stops beating? If so, there can be 
life on this earth after death. . . . 


And while you are still thinking that out, with all 


| its pagan implications, he is back at the womb, 


showing how replete it is with legal contingencies 
and unborn problems of moral, logical, ethical, 
and theological complexity. When does human 
life begin? When does it acquire a soul? He tes- 
cribes, in dealing with therapeutic abortion,: how 
the Roman Church is required to baptise an un- | 
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born child that is-going to be born dead, putting 
a prescribed antiseptic into the holy water and 
getting the baptismal formula absolutely word 
perfect (otherwise it is void); but he does not 
know the age at which the soul enters the foetus, 
and accordingly presumes that before this hap. 
pens there is ‘no one standing in danger of 
eternal torment’. His irreverence about the haz- 
ards of entry to this world may shock even more 
people than what he says about the morality of 
voluntary departure. But the long chapter on ‘The 
Prohibition of Suicide’ is perhaps the most timely 
in a consistently topical book, for in this respect 
there is at last a determined movement for law 
reform (initiated, so far as I know, by Dr Glan- 
ville Williams’s own letter in The Times on ll 
February this year) that will need all the missiles 
he can furnish. The English condemnation of 
suicide seems to be traceable to Josephus, whose 
soldiers, conquered by the Romans, wanted to kill 
themselves, whereas he himself wanted to stay 
alive. He extemporised a down-with-suicide 
speech and stayed alive, handing down to poster- 
ity a number of fallacious notions, including the 
proposition that suicide is against all animal 
nature (but dogs, for example, kill themselves 
through remorse or boredom). That classical 
Nazi, Aristotle, added that the law never com- 
mands a person to kill himself, ‘and what it does 
not command, it forbids, therefore suicide is 
wrong’. Yet the’ early’ Christians were able, in 
large numbers, to sanctify suicide by provoking 
infidels to martyr them, and we have always been 
allowed to speak with approval of men like Cap- 
tain Oates. I learn with surprise from this book 
that. the famous edict of the Council of Arles in 
A.D. 452 was directed only against the suicide of 
servants, who even then were rather hard to get. 
Like a gust of fresh air through all this comes 
an apt quotation from that exhilarating thinker, 
Dr Harry Roberts: 
Anyway it seems to me a problem for each per- 
son to decide for himself, if any problem is to be 
left for individual solution. It is well that we 
should look upon other people’s lives as their most 
sacred and their most personal possession; but I 
doubt if it is nobility of mind that drives us to 
attach some cosmic and sacred significance to our 
own. 
I do, too. 
C, H. Rotpu 


Where the Train Slows 
Down 


The Contenders. By JoHN WAIN. Macmillan. 
13s. 6d. 


The English Zeitgeist—and that includes the 
English novel—continues to grow odder and 
odder. Consider, as ‘Cross-Bencher’ in the Sunday 
Express would say, the strange case of Mr John 
Wain. What a cultural puzzle he presents! Tech- 
nically, as his Preliminary Essays showed, he is 
one of the best literary critics at present in prac- 
tice. Give him a poem by Hopkins, Pound, 
Empson or Thomas and he will tease the meaning 
and the beauties out of it with all the ingenuity 
of an accomplished literary safebreaker. Yet it 
never fails to surprise me that someone so sensi- 
tive at this level should be so unwearied an old 
‘China hand’ when it comes to literary journalism 
and the drafting of manifestoes, Reading Mr 
Wain’s fulminating censures in Declaration o% 
his savage sarcastic hints about the literaty 
‘racket’ (one recalls the late Logan P 


Smith’s similar ravings towards the end of his}: 
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Jife in the leafy Forties) one has a feeling of criti- 
‘al schizophrenia. So intelligent at one moment, 


so aggressively pompous the next. 

_ My literary sentiments in regard to Mr Wain 
have been deepened and intensified by reading his 
new novel. Once again, the adjectives cancel one 


another out and the reviewer, exasperated at his 


failure to make a true appreciation, retires baffled 
at his author’s contrariness. Witty, lively, full of 
incident and invention, crammed with the moral 
nostalgia of the provinces (in this case North 
Staffordshire), it is at one level a most gifted and 
moving piece of writing; at the same time it is 
so muddled, so unfirm in its characterisation, so 
inconsistent, the style often so deliberately scruffy 
—as on page five, for instance: 


Now I’ve mentioned the word ‘London’ I’d 
better explain where all this took place, But here 
-again I have to do some hedging before I can get 
on with the story. In England, so much depends 

. on where you live. At least. .. . Well, we were in 
the provinces, and no error. I mustn’t name the 
place, because there’s this fool convention in 
English publishing that you don’t name the place 
you’re writing about, .in case. the unpleasant 
characters in the story turn out to resemble the 
mayor’s in-laws, or whatever. Neither, on the other 
hand, am I going to follow the idiotic custom of 
calling it Bruddersfield or Grimchester. If I can’t 
name this town, Ill just call it ‘the town I mustn’t 
name’. Anyway, it’s that place you stop at on the 
way to Manchester —the one where you look out of 
the train window when it’s slowing down, and 

» think, ‘Well, at least I don’t live here’... . 


When this sour, gesticulatory side of Mr Wain 


is uppermost —and you can be sure that when he 


is considering the wickedness of the metropolis, 
the be-raddlement of theatrical has-beens and the 
flash mischief of parties in the smarter parts of 
‘Hampstead, all the stops are out—he can be very 
boring indeed. The theme of his book —the con- 
tending struggle for power and admiration of two 
provincial young men, one an artist, the other an 


. industrialist, as recorded by their fat, unambitious, 


happy-go-lucky friend—is basically an admirable 
one. Mr Wain’s. second chapter, in which’ the 
painter, Robert Lamb, takes a header into the big 
city, is one of the best things he has ever done, 
sensitive and firmly drawn, a genuine bit of 
Bennett out of Balzac’s Angouléme. Alas, he comes 
unstuck in the very next chapter, letting the reader 
down with a bang in the middle of King’s Road, 
Chelsea. Narration, the very prose itself, vanishes 
into the simmering cauldron of his sarcasm. 

The truth is, that at heart Mr Wain is anything 
but a novelist. A critic, a literary pamphleteer, a 
social commentator, a lay preacher, a redbrick 
Savonarola hell-bent on regulating the moeurs of 
Soho or SW3-all this and Reading, too, but 
seldom, except fitfully and in moody transitions, 
a creative artist. He has neither the tempo nor the 
sense of time nor the care for human character 
that make the real writer of fiction. Also, his wit 
and invention — though he has plenty of both —are 
Strangely contrived. Baiting the .rat-race Lon- 
doners, giving or receiving snubs from all and 
Sundry, this is his‘ staple line of fun. Unlike Mr 
Amis, he lacks the capacity for inflating his social 
Prejudices into genuine balloons of comedy. His 
Nagging wearies the reader but Mr Wain himself 
never seems to tire of it. As a result, his book is 
Occasionally hysterical in its slapdash priggish- 
ness. His hero-narrator, in particular, is full of an 
*nergetic self-pity and self-approval that never 
‘@ppear to strike Mr Wain. All this can only exas- 
Perate his many admirers. Their one consolation 
is that now perhaps he has got it all out of his 
system and can give his gifted ag on so 
Shoulder a rest. 
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just out and in demand 


Able Baker 


and Others 
JOSEPH WHITEHILL’S 
superb stories 


Peter 
Vansittart’s 


witty new novel 
ORDERS OF CHIVALRY 


Henry 
Treece’s 


novel 
THE DARK ISLAND 
is reprinted 


Joseph Whitehill’s stories of sea and land, 
of humour and terror have won for him 
(at the age of 29) the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
* FIRST’ AWARD, twO ELLERY QUEEN 
AWARDS and an O. HENRY AWARD. A fine 
fistful of awards—but his stories are 
really superb. The Bodley Head 15s. 


‘ The kind of novel I like—a great big 
satirical survey of contemporary life 
stuffed so tight with clever, funny and 
tender observations that I felt a little dizzy 
after reading it . . . gives promise of 
something really remarkable’ 

ANGUS WILSON (The Observer) 

The Bodley Head 15s. 


The second of Henry Treece’s 

novels reconstructing Celtic Britain. 

‘A remarkable feat of sustained and 
excited imagination’ The Observer. 
The fourth volume completing the saga 
will be published in June under the 
title Red Queen, White Queen. 

The Bodley Head 13s. 6d. 








coming April 10 


Andre Maurois 


his first novel for ten years 
SEPTEMBER ROSES 


A piquant love story of an elderly writer’s affair 
with a young actress. The Bodley Head 12s. 6d. 





Rosemary 


Harris 
VOYAGE TQ CYTHERA 
The author of that highly praised first 
novel The Summer- House has written 
a comedy of the disenchantment of a 
young woman with her marriage 
and her affair with a young painter. 
The Bodley Head April10 13s. 6d. 





Herbert 


Steinhouse 
TEN YEARS AFTER 
A very long and very exciting novel, by a 
talented young Canadian, set against the 
tormented background of France and 
Algeria at the present day. His scalding 
insight brings home the whole problem. 
The Bodley Head April 24 18s, 








2 to start a rumpus 


The Silent 
Victory 


is a remarkable account, based on captured 
German papers, of how the Royal Navy 
won the Battle of Britain. It is by 
DUNCAN GRINNELL-MILNE 


himself an ex-R.A.F. Officer 
The Bodley Head April 24 2ls. 


Shakespeare 
& His Betters 


A lively, engagingly controversial 
examination of all the claimants to 
Shakespearean authorship by 


R. C. CHURCHILL 


blessed by 1vor BROWN in an erudite 
introduction. 


Max Reinhardt April 24 21s. 
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The books listed below are a selection from 
those which have been announced for publication 
between now and October, excluding reprints and 
children’s books. For reasons of space, we have 
had to leave out some titles announced for this 
period, which had already appeared in our selected 
list last autumn. i prices are, of necessity, 
provisional. 


Art, Architecture, Music 


BERNARD BERENSON: Essays in Appreciation. 
Chapman & Hall. 25s. 

D. BouLTon: Jazz in Britain. W.H. Allen. 21s. 

M. J. E. Brown: Schubert. Macmillan. 30s. 

Le CorsusieR: Modulor 2. Faber. 42s. 

NorRMAN DEMUTH: French Piano Music. Museum. 
21s. 

Otto EricH DeutscH (Ed.): Schubert: Memoirs 
by His Friends. Black. 70s. 

J. H. FRANKLIN: Cathedrals of Italy. Batsford. 
35s 

PETER GaRvVIE (Ed.): Music and Western Man. 

’ Dent. 25s. 

Rex Harris and BriAN Rust: Recorded Jazz. 

* Penguin. 3s. 6d. 

HeEnrRI HELL (Tr. EDWARD LOCKSPEISER): Francis 
Poulenc, Calder. 18s. 

HuMmpuHrREY LYTTELTON: Second Chorus. Mac- 
Gibbon & Kee. 15s. 

JouN Popr-HENNESSY: Italian Renaissance Sculp- 

- ture. Phaidon. 63s. 

J. M. RicHarps: Functional Tradition in Archi- 

’ tecture. Architectural Press. 36s. 

Harotp D. ROsENTHAL: Two Centuries of 
Opera at Covent Garden. Putnam. 63s. 

W. STEVENSON SMITH: Art and Architecture of 
Egypt. Penguin. 63s. 


ELLIs WATERHOUSE: . Gainsborough. Hulton. 
126s. 

WILLIAM WILLETTs: Chinese Art, Vols I and II. 
Penguin. ‘7s. 6d. each. 


H. M. WINGLER: Introduction to Kokoschka. 
’ Thames & Hudson. 12s. 6d. 


Autobiography, Letters, 
Memoirs 


DENYS BLAKELOCK: Finding My Way. . Hollis & 
Carter. 10s. 6d. 

Mary E. Burton (Ed.): The Letters of Mary 
Wordsworth 1800-1855. Oxford. 42s. 

CLAUD CockBURN: Crossing the Line. MacGibbon 
& Kee, 18s. 

Diana Cooper: The Rainbow Comes and Goes. 
Hart-Davis. 25s. 

Avexis De TocqueymLe (Ed. J. P. Mayer): 
ev to England and Ireland. Faber. 


siaorest Dyiras: Land Without Justice. Methuen. 
21s. 

JACQUES DUMAINE (Tr. ALAN DAVIDSON): Quai 
d@’Orsay. Chapman & Hall. 30s. 

GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD: Against the Wind. Michael 
Foseph. 21s. 

J. H. Hutzinca: Confessions of a European in 

- England. Heinemann. ‘25s. 

A. S. M. HutTcHINsoNn: Bring Back the Days. 
Michael Joseph. 21s. 

SontA KeEppPeL: Edwardian Daughter. Hamish 
Hamilton. 21s. : 

RONALD Knox (Tr.): The Autobiography of a 


Saint: Thérése of Lisieux. Harvill. 21s. 
JoHN Lopwick: Bid the Soldiers Shoot. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


ERICH VON MANSTEIN (Tr. ANTHONY G. PowELL): 
Lost Victories.. Methuen. 50s. 

Henry Mituer: Big Sur and the Oranges of 
a so: Heinemann. 30s. 


ae Sweet and Twenties. 
“dog dd Ns 2ls. 
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‘A Selected List of Spring and Summer Books 


ELIZABETH NOWELL and DANIEL GEORGE (Ed.): 
Letters of Thomas Wolfe. Heinemann. 25s. 
Lorp PERCY OF NEWCASTLE: Some Memories. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s. 

ROBERT SPEAIGHT (Ed.): Letters from Hilaire 
Belloc. Hollis & Carter. 30s. 
Maccie TEYTE: Star,on the Door. Putnam. 18s. 
UTE VALLANCE: A Girl Survives. MacGibbon & 

Kee. 21s. - 
Lorp VANSITTART: The Mist Procession. 
Hutchinson. 35s. 
Louis WILKINSON (Ed.): - Letters of J. C. Powys 
to Louis Wilkinson, 1935-56. Macdonald. 30s. 
EDMUND WILSON: The American Earthquake. 
_ W.H. Allen. 37s. 6d. 
Nora WYDENBRUCK (Tr.): Letters of Rilke and 
Princess Marie von Thurn und Taxis. Hogarth. 
25s. 


Biography 
M. L. Coit: Mr Baruch. Gollancz. 42s. 
BYRON Fe:wELLt: The Man Who Presumed. 


Longmans. 21s. 
ERIK DE MAUNY): 


MariA LE HAarpovuin (Tr. 

- Colette. Staples. 18s. 

DorotHy HENLEY: Rosalind Howard, Countess 
of Carlisle. Hogarth. 12s. 6d. 

DeEREK Hupson: Sir Joshua Reynolds. Bles. 35s. 

ROBERT JACKSON: The Thief: Lord Hewart. 
Harrap. 21s. 

J.P. Kenyon: Robert Spencer: Earl of Sunder- 
land. Longmans. 45s. 

R. L. Mackre: King James IV of Scotland. 
Oliver & Boyd. 25s. 

GerorGE D. PAINTER: Marcel Proust. Chatto & 
Windus. 25s. 

GorpDon N. Ray: Thackeray: the Age of Wisdom. 
Oxford. 55s. 

H. A. L. Rice: Bishop Ken. SPCK. 25s. 

L. T. C. Roit: Telford. Longmans. 25s. 

V. SACKVILLE-WeEst: Daughter of France: Anne 
d’Orléans. Michael Foseph. 21s. 

B. A. SmitH: Dean Church. Oxford. 30s. 

D. V. ‘TAHMANKAR: The Ranee of Jhansi. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 25s. 

REx WHITWORTH: Field-Marshal Lord Ligonier. 


Oxford. 42s. 
EVELYN WRENCH, Alfred, Lord Milner. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 42s. 


VIOLET WYNDHAM: Madame de Genlis. Deutsch. 


2ls. 


Criticism and Essays 


QUENTIN - ANDERSON: The American Henry 
James. Calder. 25s. 

MARGARET BOTTRALL: Every Man a Phoenix. 
Murray. 18s. 


VINCENT BUCKLEY: Poetry and Morality. Chatto 
& Windus.. 21s. 

RICHARD CHASE: The American Novel and Its 
‘Tradition. Beil. 16s. 

BRADFORD Cook: Jacques Riviére. Blackwell. 25s. 

IRVIN EHRENPREIS: The Personality of Jonathan 
Swift. Methuen. 15s. 

Joun A. GarrATy: The Nature of Biography. 
Cape. 18s. 

Louis GILLET: Claybook for James Joyce. 
Abelard-Schuman.~ 16s. 

A: J. GUERARD: Joseph Conrad. Oxford. 40s. 

EricH HELLER: The Ironic German: Thomas 
-Mann. Secker & Warburg. 25s. 

HENRY JAMES: Parisian Sketches. Hart-Davis. 
25s. 

MARGARET KENNEDY: The Outlaws of Parnassus. 
Cresset.. 21s. 

G. Witson KNIGHT: The Sovereign Flower. 
Methuen. 30s. 

HARRY LEVIN: The Power of — 
25s. ? 2 = 


ee 
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Faber, 
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_ RayMonpb: England’s on the Anvil! Collin 
S. 


gg SELTMAN: Riot in Ephesus. Parrish, 
Ss. 

FREDERICK STOPP: Evelyn Waugh. Cha & 
Hail. 21s. a 
—_ ee English Satire. Cambridge, 

5, . 
RONALD SYME: Tacitus. Oxford. 84s. 
E. M. W. Trttyarp: The Epic Strain in the 
English Novel. Chatto & Windus. 2s, 
DEREK TRAVERSI: Shakespeare from Richard I] 
to Henry V. Hollis & Carter. 30s. 
ReBeccA West: The Court and the Castle 
Macmillan. 25s. 


S 


1780-1950. Chatto & Windus. 25s. 

WILLIAM CaRLos WILLIAMS: In the American 
Grain. Owen. 18s. 

Kurt H. Wittic: The Scottish Tradition in 
Literature. Oliver & Boyd. 30s. 

VirGiniA Wootr: Granite and Rainbow. Hogarth, 
18s. 

Fiction 

H. E. Bates: The Darling Buds of May. Michael 

. Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

HeRvE Bazin: A Tribe of Women. Hamish 
Hamilton. 13s. 6d. 

ANTHONY BLOOMFIELD: The _ Delinquents. 
Hogarth. 15s. 

BERTOLT BrRecHT (Tr. DESMOND VESEY and 
CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD): Threepenny Novel. 
Arco. 18s. 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL: The Man from 
Devil’s Island: Hart-Davis. 13s. 6d. 

ALBERT CAMUS: The Exile and the Kingdom. 
Hamish Hamilton. 13s. 6d. 

BaRON Corvo: Nicholas Crabbe. Chatto & 
Windus. 63s. 

J. b Cozzens: By Love Possessed. Longmans. 
Is. 

J. P. Don zEavy: Helen. Spearman. 15s. 

LAWRENCE DURRELL: Balthazar. Faber. 15s. 

ILYA we. Troubled Spring. Harvill. 
13s. & é; re 

IAN FLEMING: Dr No. Cape. 13s. 6d. 

C. S. Forester: Hornblower in the West 
Indies. Michael Foseph. 15s. 

Hans Hase: Agent of the Devil. Harrap. 15s 

Ropert HArRLING: The Endless Colonnade. 
Chatto & Windus. 15s. 

HERMANN Hesse (Tr. W. J. STRACHAN): Demian. 
Owen. 15s. 

Tom Hoexnwset: The Lady and the Cut-Throat. 
Cape. 15s. 

Francois Mauriac (TR. GERARD HopkINs): 
Questions of Precedence. Eyre & Spottir 
woode. 12s. 6d. 

ANDRE Maurots (TR. GERARD HopkKIns): Septem 
ber Roses. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

ALBERTO MoravIA (TR. ANGUS Davipson): Two 
Women. Secker & Warburg. 18s. 

Wricut Morris: Love Among the Cannibals. 


Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 15s. i 
— MENEN: Angelina. Chatto & Windus. 


V. ‘3. “NarPaut: The Suffrage of Elvira. Deutsch. 
15s. 

R. K. Narayan: The Guide. Methuen, 15. 

Kate O’BriEN: As Music and Splendour 
Heinemann. 16s. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN: Stories. Hart-Davis, » 2h 
Boris PASTERNAK (TR. Max. Haywoop and 
STEPHEN SPENDER): Dr Zhivago. Collins. 18 
ROGER PEYREFITTE (TR. EDWARD HYAMS): 
Friendships. Secker & Warburg. 18s. 
Cectt SAINT LAURENT: Clothilde. Weidenfeld & 


‘on, 18s. 
God Migeccome: Company of Cowards. Deutsth 


lls. 6d. 
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Platero 
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masterpiece about life in a 
Spanish town (which has sold 
over a million copies in Spain 
and Latin America) 
the 1956 Nobel Prizewinne 
r Literature 


JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 


With 83 line drawings 
by J. A. Downs 21s April 17 : 


RRR RRHK 


The Tranquil Gardener 


ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY 
sumptuously illustrated by 


discursively treating of 

three gardens with which 
awell-travelled plant collector 
has been intimately 

concerned, 4 colour plates, 


22 full-page and 6 half-page 
line drawings 25s March 27 


ROE EEO 


Br ann and 


the Iconoclast 


stormy life story of the tough 
Texas journalist whose 
oe-man local newspaper 
attained world fame 

and a circulation of 120,000 
ending with a bullet in the back 
written by 


CHARLES CARVER 


preface by BD. W. BROGAN 
illustrated 15s May 29 


RRR HRSG 


The Masque of Capri 
EOWIN CERIO 
‘skilfully mixing fact and 

say ..a well printed 


and beautifully 


tn | illustrated book’ 
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Vespers 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


On 30 March 1282, as the bells of 
Palermo were ringing for Vespers, 
the Sicilian townsfolk, crying ‘Death 
to the French’, rose and slaughtered 
the garrison and administration of 
their Angevin king. Here is the full 
story with its causes and consequences 
told by the author of The History of 
the Crusades. BOOK SOCIETY NON- 
FICTION CHOICE. 27s. 6d. net 





Cultural 
Foundations of 
Industrial 
Civilization 
JOHN U. NEF 
An account of the origins of indus- 
trialism, in which Professor Nef 
shows moral, intellectual and spiritual 
influences to have been as important 
in shaping the modern world as 


economic institutions and natural 


resources, 20S. net 


Medieval England 


M. W. BERESFORD & 
J. K. S. ST JOSEPH 


117 remarkable aerial photographs, 
fully annotated, of towns, villages, 
and field systems, bringing to light 
the landscape of England in the 


Middle Ages. CAMBRIDGE AIR 
SURVEYS. 45s. net 
The Uses of 


Argument 
STEPHEN TOULMIN 


The relevance of formal logic to our 
everyday disputes has: remained un- 
clear. Professor Toulmin inquires 
why this is so, and suggests a new 
conception of the foundations of 
logic. A book for the ordinary reader 
as well as the professional philos- 
opher. 22s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


@ Illustrated: 2ls. 
* 
° CHILD OF 
COMMUNISM 
Ede Pfeiffer 

















enna 





2847 
©0CCCCOOCCOECOC®E 
@ THE FIRST TEN YEARS @ 
ISRAEL BETWEEN @ 
EAST AND WEST @ 


ny Walter Eytan 


An authoritative history by the head 
of Israel’s foreign ministry. 
@ Illustrated. 2ls. 


% 
@ THE SWEET AND 


g TWENTIES 


Beverley Nichols 


A brilliant evocation of the ‘ Boy 
Friend’ decade. 
* Illustrated. 2ls. 


CAUSES OF CRIME 
Lord Pakenham 


* A penétrating investigation of crime 
in Britain today. 2ls. 


* AFRICAN 


g SWITCHBACK 
& 











Nicholas Mosley 


An account of a journey through 
West Africa. 
* Tilustrated. 21s. 


oe 
SHOTS HEARD AROUND 


3S - THE WORLD 
* 





Ellis Briggs 
An American Ambassador’s off-duty 
moments in four continents. 





A schoolboy’s first hand experience 
of the Communist educational system 








® ia Hungary. 18s. 
* 
@ LOVE AMONG THE 
CANNIBALS 
Wright Morris 
A riotous novel of Hollywood by the 
* author of The Field of Vision. 15s. 
o 
NADA A 
Carmen Laforet 
os An outstanding Spanish novel about 
a young girl in Barcelona. 15s. 





@ TWO PLAYS AND 
A PREFACE 
Nigel Dennis 
@ Cards of Identity and The Making of 
2 Moo. 18s. 
WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 
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BERNARD SHAW: An Unfinished Novel. Con- 
stable. 35s. 
C. P. SNow: The Conscience of the Rich. 


Macmillan. 15s. 
MouriEt SPARK: Robinson. Macmillan. . 12s. 6d. 
Han Svyin: The Mountain is Young. Cape. 18s. 
JaAMEs THURBER: The Wonderful O. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s, 6d. 
Honor Tracy: The Prospects are Pleasing. 


Methuen. 15s. 

White Queen. 
Bodley Head. "15s. 
Rex WARNER: The Young Cesar. Collins. 15s. 
P.-&: oe Cocktail Time. Jenkins. 
12s. 


History and Archzology 
HoLGceR ARBMAN: ‘The Vikings. Thames & 


Hudson. 25s. 
The Vichy Regime, 1940-44. 


ROBERT ARON: 
Putnam. 35s. 
Ian R. Curistirz: The End of North’s Ministry. 
Macmillan. 36s. 
GerorRGE CLARK: War and Society in the Seven- 
teenth Century. Cambridge. 18s. 6d. 
GLYN E. DANIEL: Megalith Builders of Western 
Europe. Hutchinson. 18s. 
MicHAEL Epwarpes: The Necessary Hell: John 
and Henry Lawrence and India. Cassell. 21s. 
RupPERT FuRNEAUX: Siege of Plevna. Anthony 
Blond. 25s. 
Lewis HANnkKE: Aristotle and the American Indians. 
Hollis & Carter. 18s. 
A. TinpDAL Hart: The Country Clergy in Eliza- 
bethan and Stuart Times. Phoenix. 21s. 
CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT: King Mob: 1780. Long- 
mans. 21s. 
EpGar Hott: The Boer War. Putnam. 25s. 
H. F. Kearney: Strafford in Ireland, 1633-41. 
Manchester. 35s. 
GEORGE F. KENNAN: The Decision to Jntervene 
(1918). Faber. 45s. 
Jon AND Davip KIMcueE: Both Sides of the Hill: 
the Palestine War. Secker & Warburg. 25s. 
Davin S. Lanpss: Bankers and Pashas. Heinemann 
30s. 
_ STEWART PEROWNE: The Later Herods. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 21s. 
STUART PIGGOTT: 
Nelson. 15s. 
T. G. E. PowEt: The Celts. Thames & Hudson. 
25s. 
B. C. Roperts: Trades Union Congress, 1868- 
1921. Allen & Unwin. 35s. 
Lorp RussELL oF LiverPooLt: The Knights of 
Bushido. Cassell. 18s. 
W. R. Warp: Georgian Oxford. Oxford. 25s. 
RONALD WHEATLEY: Operation Sea Lion. Oxford. 
30s. 


Scotland Before History. 


Poetry, Film, Drama 


SAMUEL BeckeTT: Endgame. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

JOHN BERRYMAN: Homage to Mistress Bradstreet. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

ELsA BRUNELLESCHI: 
Dancing. Black. 18s. 

Nicet Dennis: Cards of Identity and The 
Making of Moo. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 16s. 

JEAN GENET: The Balcony. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

The Guinness Book of Poetry: I. Putnam. 
10s. 6d. 

MIcHAEL HAMBURGER: ‘The Dual Site. 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 

JoHN HeatH-Stusss: The Triumph of the Muse. 
Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

PHOEBE HESKETH: The Buttercup Children. 
Hart-Davis, 12s. 6d. 

Harotp Hopson: Sir Ralph Richardson. Rock- 
liff. 18s. 

EuGene Ionesco: Complete Plays. Calder. 
2 vols, 18s. each. 

HERBERT es The Ride from Hell. Hart- 

Davis. 12s. 


JAMES REEVES (ED): The Idiom of the. People. 
_ Heinemann§21s. 


Antonio and Spanish 


Rout- 
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ALAN Ross: ‘To Whom It May Concern. Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

Jon Sitkin: The Two Freedoms. Chatto & 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 

OsBERT > gimeeas On the Continent. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

Paut Tasori: The Korda Story. Elek. 25s. 

ANNE WELSH: Uneven World. Hand & Flower. 
6s. 

JoHN Wittetr: The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht. 
Methuen. 42s. 


Politics, Reporting, Current 
Affairs 


DEAN ACHESON: Power and Diplomacy. Oxford. 
20s. 

RICHARD ACLAND: Why So Angry? Gollancz. 
16s. 

Lorp ALTRINCHAM, MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE and 
others: Is the Monarchy Perfect? Calder. 
12s.. 6d. 

P. A. BROMHEAD: The House of Lords in Con- 
temporary Politics, 1911-1957. Routledge. 35s. 

MICHAEL SHELDON CHENEY: Big Oilman from 
Arabia. Heinemann. 25s, 

CoLIN CLARK: Australian Hopes and Fears. 
Hollis & Carter. 30s. 

OLIVER CRAWFORD: The Door Marked Malaya. 
Hart-Davis. 18s. 

EMMANUEL D’ASTIER: Seven Times Seven Days. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 21s. 

SIMONE DE BEAuvorr: The Long March. Deutsch. 


30s. 

WALTER EYTAN: The First Ten Years: Israel. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 21s. 

JoHN GUNTHER: Inside Russia Today. Hamish 


Hamilton. 25s. 

Paut HoGartu: People Like Us: South Africa. 
Dobson. 18s. 

Tom Littte: Egypt. Benn. 27s. 

Naomi MItTcHISON: Other People’s Worlds: 
Ghana and Nigeria. Secker & Warburg. 16s. 

James Morris: South African Winter. Faber. 
18s. 

Puiuie P. Porrrer: The Advent of the British 
Labour Party. . Allen & Unwin. 21s. 

ANTHONY SAMPSON: The South African Treason 
Trials. Heinemann. 25s. 

ANDREW SHONFIELD: British Economic Policy 
Since the War. Penguin. 3s. 6d. 

ANTHONY SMITH: Sea Never Dry: West Africa. 
Allen & Unwin. 16s. 

K. Zityriacus: Challenge to Fear: The Alternative 
to the H-Bomb. Cresset. 21s. 


Religion, Philosophy, 
Psychology | 


J. M. Crark and J. V. SKINNER (Tr. and Ed.): 
Meister Eckhart: Selected Treatises and 
Sermons. Faber. 21s. 

MarTIN C. D’ARcy: The Meeting of Love and 
Knowledge. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d: 

Tom Driserc: As By Law Established. Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson. 21s. 

Maurice HALBWACHS: The Psychology of Social 
Class. Heinemann. 18s. 

C. G. June (Tr. R. F. C. Hutz): Psychology 
and Religion, West and East (Works, Vol IX). 
Routledge. 25s. 

S. KIERKEGAARD (Tr. T. H. CROXALL): Johannes 
Climacus. Black. 15s. 

EvELYN LANCASTER: Strangers in My Body. 
Secker & Warburg. 18s. 

Ivor LecLERC: Whitehead’s Metaphysics. Allen 
& Unwin. 21s. 

GorDON LezFF: Medieval Thought from St 
Augustine to Ockham. Penguin. 3s. 6d. 

S. C. NEILL: Anglicanism. Penguin. 5s. 

Cuar.LEs PéGuy: Temporal and Eternal. Harvill. 
16s. 

Davip Poxe: The Later Philosophy of Wittgen- 
stein. Athlone. 15s. 

Kart Popper: The Logic of Scientific Discovery. 
Hutchinson, 25s. e 
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ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE: Christianity Among the 
Religions of the World. Oxford. 8s. 6d, 
G. J. Warnock: English Philosophy since 1999, 
Oxford. 7s. 6d. 
= WERTHAM: The Circle of Guilt. Dobson, 
5, 
Atan Wuite: G. E. Moore. Blackwell, 25; 


Science and Sociology 


ALFRED BADGER: Man in Employment: Fund). 
mentals of Industrial Relations. Barker, 25, 

S. A. BARNETT: A Century of Darwinism. Heine. 
mann. 30s. 

VicTOR BONHAM-CARTER and W. B. Curry: 
Dartington Hall. Phoenix. 30s. 

Mary Crozizr: Broadcasting. Oxford. 7s, 64, 

J. K. GALBRAITH: The Affluent Society. Hamish 
Hamilton. 18s. 

STEPHEN J. HADFIELD: Law and Ethics for 
Doctors. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 42s. 


JAMES KENWARD: Prep School. Michael Joseph, 
15s. 
Leo Kuper, HILstAN WATTS and Rona 


Davigs: Durban: Study in Racial Ecology, 
Cape. 21s. 

NorRMAN LANSDELL: The Atom and the Energy 
Revolution. Penguin. 2s. 6d. 

JOACHIM LEITHAUSER: Inventors of our World, 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 25s. 

E. W. Martin: The Case Against Hunting, 
Dobson. 12s. 6d. 

GEORGE SARTON: Six Wings: Men of Science in the 
Renaissance. Bodley Head. 25s. 

P. M. SHEPPARD: Natural Selection and Heredity, 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

RicuarpD M. Titmuss: Essays on The Welfare 
State. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 

E. S. Turner: Doctors. Dissected. Michael 
Joseph. 21s. 

KENNETH WALKER: Love, Marriage and the 
Family. Odhams. 16s. 

Sport and Miscellaneous 


HeEDDA ADLON: Hotel Adlon. Barrie. 21s. 

Don BRADMAN: The Art of Cricket. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 30s. 

Denis ComPTon: End of an Innings. Oldbourne, 
15s. 

HucGo ECKENER: My Zeppelins. Putnam. 2ls., 

H. GOLOMBEK: Modern Opening Chess Strategy, 
MacGibbon & Kee. 18s. 

Louis KLEMANTASKI and MICHAEL FROSTICK: 
The Vanwall Story. Hamish Hamilton. 16s. 

ALEX NATAN (Eb.): Sport and Society. Bowes & 
Bowes. 21s. 

KENNETH PELMEAR (Ed.): Rugby Football. Allen 
& Unwin. 30s. 

A. A. THOMSON: Odd Men In: a Gallery of Cricket 
Eccentrics. Museum. 18s. 

Howarp WISEMAN and FRED BRUNDLE: Archery 
from A-Z. Faber. 18s. 


Travel and Topography 


Eric DE Maré: London’s Riverside. Reinhardt, 
25s. 

PATRICK LEIGH FeERMOR: Dark Towers. Murray. 
28s. 

WiLL1AM GaunT: Kensington. * Bazsford. 25s. 

JouN HaycrarT: Babel in Spain. Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 18s. 

THOR HEYERDAHL: Aku-Aku. 
2l1s. 

RUSSELL WARREN 
Jenkins. 18s. 

ROBERT LIDDELL: The Morea. Cape. 25s. 

ARNOLD LUNN: The Bernese Oberland. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 25s. 

E. W. MartTIN: Dartmoor. Hale. 18s. 

EpGAR MITTELHOLZER: With a Carib Eye. Secker 
& Warburg. 15s. 

WitrrRip Noyce: The Springs of Adventure. 
Murray. 21s. 

Amos TuTuoLa: The eave African Huntress 

18s, 


Allen & Unwin. 
Howe: Black Star Rising 
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The superb 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


dictionaries 





WEBSTER’s 


New International 


DICTIONARY 

(1957 copyright printing) 

The ‘big Webster’ has the ryote vocabulary of 
any English dictionary. Moreover thousands of 

ies Y Jefinitions have ency 


all general purposes it is 
available. 3,350 pages. 600,000 entries. In 1 or 
2 vols. £15 15s net. 


WEBSTER’s 


Dictionary of Synonyms 


Anyone who likes to use words } geresng | should 
look at this remarkable work. It gives full lists 
of synonyms and shows the exact distinctions 
between them illustrated with extracts from 
standard authors. 944 pages. 57s 6d net. 


WEBSTER’s 
Biegraphical Dictionary 


Concise biographies of 40,000 of the world’s 
most famous people, past and present, 90s net. 


WEBSTER’s 
Geographical Dictionary 


More than 40,000 entries with the most needed 
facts about them. 1,352 pages. 177 maps. 90s net. 
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A HISTORY 


OF ROME 
prepared by 


MOSES HADAS 





A history of Rome for modern readers, from 
its origin to A.D. 529, as told by the Roman 
historians. New translations and linking pas- 
sages by Prof. Hadas. SPHERE: ‘a remark- 
able account . . . his selections, grave and gay> 
help to present a wonderfully comprehensive 
view.’ Illustrated. 18s. 6d net. 
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THE AUTHOR 
AND HIS 
PUBLISHER 


An exhibition of 
manuscripts, first editions 
and illustrations from the archives of 
The House of Cassell 1848 — 1958 


MARCH 18 — MARCH 29 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 
WIGMORE STREET 
LONDON, W.I. 
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Allied Military 
Administration of 
Italy, 1943-45 


by C. R. S. Harris 


When an army advances it leaves in its trail 
the special task of governing the civil popula- 
-tion. This volume describes the Anglo- 
American military arrangements, from the 
invasion of Sicily to the final collapse of the 
German occupying forces, which enabled the 
Italian civil population to overcome the shocks 
of war and resume its place amongst the 
liberated nations. 42s. (post 1s. a" 
sit is a redl contribution to the f town. 


historical students will tuin with gratitude. 
The Glasgow Herald. 


Jamaica 

by PeTreR ABRAHAMS 
Described by the author as “‘ an island mosaic ” 
this latest addition to the Corona Library series 
certainly presents a colourful picture of the 
history and people of this sun-drenched island. 
25s. (post 1s. 2d.) 
“It is an affectionate ating senses of Ge ond 

modern 


oman — in a mood of intelligent 


Commonwealth — 
Relations Office 
List, 1958 


A standard reference work, published annually, 
providing an authoritative source of information 
for anyone interested in the Commonwealth 
countries. 21s. (post 10d.) 


_ 


Ceramics 
Three entirely new picture books each con- 
taining twenty-eight examples from the collec- 
tions in the Victoria and Albert- Museum. 
Chinese Porcelain of the Ch’ing Dynasty 


Hispano Moresque Pottery 
Medieval Near Eastern Pottery 


Each 2s. (post 4d.) 


Britain: 
An Official Handbook 


The 1958 edition of this annual publication 
designed to present a continuing picture of the 
pattern of life in Britain. Completely revised 
up to the autumn of 1957 the handbook is well 
illustrated by photographs, maps and diagrams, 
and is fully indexed. 21s. (post 1s. 6d.) 


(a) Gd 8 fe) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Publication March 13th. 


The World Unveiled 


Exploration from Columbus to Livingstone 


PAUL HERRMANN 


The author of Conquest by Man continues 
the fascinating adventure. Illus. 42s. 


The Complete 
Works of Montaigne 


Translated and Edited by D. M. FRAME 
“The book is handsome, the paper is of 
fine quality, the type is admirable, the 
binding is stout. And the total cost is less 
than a Bruckner symphony on two L.P. 
records ... Let us hope many new gener- 
ations of English readers will come to 
know Montaigne in his latest guise.”— 
The Times. 1,120 pages. 34 gns. 


The Quick Years 


JEAN ARISS 

“* Has many of the virtues of the earliest 
Steinbeck novels . . . Joseph is one of the 
most refreshing characters of recent 
fiction.” ——JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 15s, 


Something to Love 


FRANCIS CLIFFORD 
“ Swift, clean-cut prose.” —FRED URQUHART 








(Time and Tide) 13s 6d. 
The Children 

on the Shore 

JULIA BIRLEY 

A comedy of the hazards of a don’s 
unacademic marriage. 15s. 





HAMISH HAMILTON 














Strangers 
ALBERT MEMMI 


“Strangers affects one like a cry from the 
heart, agonising and piteous. It is a 
tragedy of misalliance.”—New Statesman. 
“A book of distinction.”—Manchester 
Evening Chronicle 13s. 6d. 


Cleopatra 


HANS VOLKMANN 


“A work of collaboration between experts 
such as one seldom finds commissioned 
by anon-University Press.””—Observer 25s. 


The Origins 
of Life 


ALBERT DUCROCQ 


“The book stimulates the imagination.” — 
Times Literary Supplement 25s. 


Crime of Passion 
DERICK GOODMAN 


A fascinating account of some cases of 
crime passionel in France, illustrating the 
Strange influence passion can exercise on 
ordinary people. March 28 18s. 


N.B.—Two new translations of Balzac and Zola 
are just appearing, The Gondreville Mystery 
(16s., March 28) Drunkard (L’ Assommoir, 18s.) 


And don’t forget our bestseller, “CATS 
IN THE BELFRY’ by Doreen Tovey, 158. . 
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Coming shortly 


$ NEW WAYS IN 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


g 
A Technical College Develops 
its. Services to Industry 
CYRIL SOFER & GEOFFREY HUTTON 
This. book is addressed to all who are 
concerned, directly or indirectly, with educa- 
PRODUCTIVITY & SOCIAL 
bf 
§ 





Re 


15s. net 


tion for industrial. management, and with the 
practical application of the. knowledge. and 
approaches of the social sciences. It presents 
a detailed examination of general issues con- 
cerning technological education and the state 
of managerial studies in Britain. 
ORGANIZATION: THE 
AHMEDABAD EXPERIMENT 
Technical Innovation, Work 
Organization, and Management 
A, K. RICE 

The purpose of this book is twofold: in the 
first place, to state and to discuss a set of 
principles for the guidance of all those who 
have to meet the strains and stresses imposed 
upon any organization by the introduction of 
technological change; in the second place, to 
demonstrate the application and testing of 
these principles in the setting of a large-scale 
industrial concern. about 35s. net 
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Coming end of March 


Lunacy and Letters 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 12/6 net 


Chesterton was like no one-else. He could 
stand on his head while his feet were firmly 
on the ground. He saw-the world more 
truly upside-down than do the rest of us the 
right way up. Secing was his greatest gift. 
And uttering came next. Standing on his 
head was merely a way he had of working 
off high spirits. These essays first appeared 
in the Daily News in the early years of the 
century. No one has seen them since. We 
thought that a pity. 


Gibbon and Rome 
By E. J. OLIVER 12/6 net 


It is, to say the least of it, curious that a very 
cold eighteenth-century fish like Gibbon 
should have had one all-devouring passion— 
his love for Rome. It made him into a 
Classic. E. J. Oliver asks himself how— 
and why. 


Reprint 
Let Dons Delight | 


By RONALD KNOX 12/6 net 


‘Ronald Knox’s successive generations of 
dons at Simon Magus ugh three and a 
half centuries, debating the vexed issues of 
their day in the very accents of the times, 
have delighted readers for almost twenty 
years and are likely to continue to do so; for 
the ‘‘ extraordinary virtuosity ” noted when 
the book was originally reviewed here has 
lost none of its brilliance with the passing 
of time.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 


SHEED & WARD LTD. 














NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
That they might have Life 


By Edward Rogers, M.A., B.D. 

Paper covers 5s. net.. Boards 7s. 6d. net. 

(The Methodist Lent Book for 1958) 

No “Lenten book” has more comprehensively 
surveyed every relevant factor of the tremendous 
Easter story than this. The reader will find that his 
mind is constantly led on from the great sacrifice itself 
to fruitful thinking about the cares and circumstances 
of the world for which Christ died. 


Immortality of the Soul or the 
Resurrection of the Dead? 


By Oscar Cullmann. : 6s. net. 
In this study, Professor Cullmann expounds the Greek 
conception of the immortality of the soul and the 
early Christian conception of the resurrection, and 
shows that, although they have certain points of 
contact, they are so different in origin and in their 
translation into experience as to be mutually exclusive. 


Power in Preaching 
By W. E. Sangster, M.A. Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book completes Dr. Sangster’s trilogy of books 
on preaching, begun with The Approach to Preaching 
(3'-) and The Craft to the Sermon (10/6). 
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by Denis Compton 
Twenty event-packed years in first-class cricket 
have given Denis Compton an exciting story to 
tell. In his autobiography he gives a vivid account 
. of his entry into cricket, his own approach to the 
game, the personalities he met and the opinions 
formed. He gives a pungent analysis. of the 
problems of the game and the demands of cap- 


Demy 8vo Iiltistrated 15s, 


GERMAN WINES 


by Frank Schoonmaker 

An authoritative guide for the. layman to the 
wines of the Rhine oselle, ‘He writes 
tersely and well, and has distilled a quintessence 
of appreciation from the seventeen thousand 

nm wines he has. tasted during the last 
twenty-four years.’—TZime and Tide 
Demy 8vo Mlustrated 126. 64. 


MEMOIRS OF A TATTOOIST 


by George Burchett 
and edited by Peter Leighton 


For over half a century George Burchett was a 
ofessional tattooist, becoming one of the 
ading exponents of the art. This book, compiled 

from his own notes and diaries, is: enlivened with 

anecdotes and sketches of the people he met. It 
also contains a history of tattooing and an ex- 
planation of its practice in recent years. 

’ Demy 8vo Illustrated 15s. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
— NEW YORK 


text by Theodore Rousseau 


An account of the growth of New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. It contains 24 colour 
plates and more than 50 black-and-white illustra- 
tions from the Museum’s collection. 


15” X 11%" 35s, 
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London’s gayest record showroom is 
open now at Foyles—incorporating 
the newest and most fascinating ideas in 
record buying. You can hear your 
favourite records in exciting modern 
listening-booths with absolutely 
faultless reproduction. This, without 
doubt, is going to be the most 
popular record rendezvous in town. 
You must come and see it! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 4 Open 9-6 (Mondays 9-7) 
RECORD DEPT. CLOSES 1 PM THURSDAYS 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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Now Reprinted in 
New Revised and Enlarged 
Second Edition 


THE MEANING 
AND PURPOSE 
OF ART 


or 


The Making of Life 
ARTHUR R. HOWELL 


(1881-1956) 








Fully illustrated in colour and mono- 
chrome. This Important Book on 
Aesthetic Philosophy was originally 
published in 1945, and reprinted 
three times. The author then made 
very considerable revisions and addi- 
tions, and there are additional 
illustrations. 


This book has had the honour of 


being accepted for the London County 
Council for use in Schools and inclu- 
sion in the Teachers’ Library. 
A. ZWEMMER, LTD. 
21s. Od. 
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;00KS IN GENERAL 


monG the peculiar Puritan sects the survival 

and prosperity of the Mormons is astonishing. 
tis true that industry has made them rich, that 
wealth creates a bureaucracy and that people 
ays admire what they call a ‘wonderful 
sation’. It is true that Mormonism has 
se respectable. We are evidently wrong in 
g that extravagance is fatal to new reli- 
s. The. Mormon faith was more (not fess) 
travagant than the very many others that-had 
‘so frequently in the west of New York 
ate at the beginning of the nineteenth century; 
country | indeed became known — in -the 
gjoyable jargon of revivalism—as ‘burnt-over’ 
round. Group life, colony life, imagined forms 
Christian communism had always bedevilled 
the fancy of the settlers who saw themselves 
x civilisation from a blueprint; paradoxic- 









the attraction of many grotesque religions 
their appeal to reason. They consume. the 

mind with novel argument. Nor.is scandal a dis- 
advantage. Joseph Smith’s inability to resist 
women enhanced his prestige as a prophet, 
-— among the sour, for we do not expect 
maturity in men of genius; and, in any case, tens 
of thousands of converts, already inured to 
ship, were willing to take on the acrimonies 


of polygamy. A polytheistic scripture written in 
‘telormed Egyptian’ on gold plates which were 


.|. delivered to Smith by an angel was also no 


obstacle. Its appeal was atavistic. For the Book 
of Mormon gave to the barely rooted settlers in 


the New World, the new past they must have 
“longed for, American ancestors, on the continent 


itself, dating back to Adam; and the gold plates 
gave life to the perennial myth of buried 
treasure. Once a religion gets going it is soon 
likely to tap the sources of the primitive. 

But what explains the growth and strength of 


: Mormonism? A. new book by Ray B. West, him- 


self of Mormon upbringing, though mysteriously 


lapsed from the faith, suggests one or two 
» answers. 


Kingdom of the Saints* is a serious, 
sympathetic and critical study, done without 
irony. He disapproves of it; but even if we accept 
William James on The Variety of Religious 
Experience, there is no need for us to plunge into 


what he called the ocean of sentiment or, in- 


deed, into the racial unconscious, without some 
sort of lifebelt. On the subject of the fantastic 


' Mormon theology and the imagination it dis- 


closes, Mr West is* disappointing. Perhaps it 


‘embarrasses him. Some comparative religion, 


some anthropology are surely required in a study 
like this? It is no good telling us that a revelation 
is not ludicrous, dangerous, etc., etc., just be- 


tause tens of thousands accepted it. Millions 
| tead Hitler. Even where Mormonism is strongest 


-in its social contribution—more reserve is 
needed. It is to their credit that the Mormons 
founded a distinctly literate society, which has 
distinguished itself in science, education, finance 
and administration; but they are not exceptional 
among Puritans in these achievements. It is 


sokinedom of the Saints, By Ray B. West. Cape, , 





E Practical Saints 


more searching to, ask whether Mormonism 
nourishes genius, whether it has created an 
original culture, what it has given to the arts 
and to humanity. I fear it is a religion of self- 
regarding adepts. Sooner or later, the ‘World’ 
becomes stronger than the sanctified; they are 
obliged to compromise; for in the end, the 
‘World’ has all the gifts because it has all the 
temptations; it does not sacrifice’ itself to the 
mere utility of uprightness. One of the redeem- 
ing features of early Mormonism is Joseph 
Smith’s touch of levity, his gambling instinct, 
his romancing, his liability to get into ‘trouble’. 
As a prophet he has a touch of the disreputable 
character of the artist, and some critics have 
regarded The Book of Mormon as a promising 
work of fiction from an inéxperienced pen. 

If Mr West is too mildly uncritical, he 
answers one question straight away. 
Mormonism became a force because it formed 
part of the national force. It was imbued with 
the spirit that opened up the American West. 
Even those who have made fun of the Mormons 
have recognised this when they portray Brig- 
ham Young as the hero of a tall story, as a 
Mike Fink or a Davy Crockett. With his 
twenty-seven wives and his huge family, the 
travelling patriarch was very much a man. His 
loyalty to Smith and his shrewd, imperturbable 
knowledge of the conduct of power, are re- 
markable qualities in a man who was a simple 
carpenter. A peculiar religion with a grotesque 
theology may be a sufficient education for all 
the subtleties of government and persuasion. 
Mormonism was a consolidating force rather 
than an aberration, in Mr West’s opinion: 

the struggle against fragmentation and isolation 

in a society on the Werge of change; the 


progressivism, pragmatism, relativism in the . 


frontier, which had, somehow, to be fashioned 
into a systematic whole; the rationalism and 
native superstition which. demanded some 
kind of reconciliation . . . . The Mormons 
were part and parcel of this struggle to mould 
some kind of national character out of the 
fragmentary stuff that was American life. 


The idea of Manifest Destiny meant not only a 
ticket to a sort of Mohammedan heaven, earned 
by the hoe rather than the sword; but title 
deeds to fertile land. The early Mormon society 
was a manual worker’s society; a bishop had to 
dig, unpaid, with the rest; a doctor was refused 
unless he would work with the spade like every- 
one else. The famous fancy women of other 
migrations were replaced by those who could 
darn and cook. As for ‘revelation’ and super- 
natural intuitions, Mr West reminds us that 
men alone in savage nature, and frightened, are 
liable to them. It was when he was alone and 
afraid that Robinson Crusoe, the most un- 
imaginative man on earth, saw the Devil. If he 
had had neighbours to run to, he would have 
sworn that he had seen God. The Mormon 
leaders were cool, as a rule, to outbursts of 
revelation; they had seen its excesses earlier in 


“their ‘history. They were more concerned with 
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0§5) 
organising an autocratic “tlicdcfacy, “Singh 
dreamed of it and was martyred; Young created 
it and led his followers across a continent. 
Mr West tells the famous story well, disen- 
tangling it from the myths and the calumnies. ‘A 
vivid future of the opening up of the West and 
of the condition of America is brought to us. 
The story is heroic, violent, horrible, for the 
idyll of the good husbandman rests precariously 
between the provocations of the Mormon 
fanatics and the savageries of that perennial 


_American sport: the witch hunt. (The Mormons 


have become acceptable because they are now 
a standard product.) The whole story is a 


.Western. In this atmosphere, the sect became 


proud, devious and cunning in the face of the 
world; occasionally vengeful. 

About polygamy they had always been 
evasive, often denying or splitting hairs. It be- 
tame a major, constitutional issue. Abraham 
Lincoln thought the Mormons had a perféct 
legal right to be polygamous and one might 
argue that a transfigured polygamy has today 
a strong support in the United States; the Mor- 
mons were simply too prosaic and primitive. 
Even after the prohibition in 1890, polygamous 
Mormon families survived to the number ‘of 
500 in the state of Utah; and if Mormons 
oppose the practice now, it may be because 
it has become unnecessary as a doctrine. Mr 
West ‘says that polygamy may have been 
preached by Smith and organised by Young for 
their personal satisfaction at first, but that other 
more powerful reasons must lie behind its 
general adoption. The theology of the Mormons 
is permeated by the sense of the sexual relation. 
The religion is pantheistic. The natural is God 
and the pioneers regarded themselves, 
idealistically, as ‘children of Nature’. But the 
American character is also pragmatic. Young 
encouraged polygamy in order to protect 
widows and the unmarried in the dangers of the 
march. It is typically Puritan that the motives 
were duty and responsibility, not voluptuous- 
ness. If the women were enslaved they were no 
more enslaved than the men. Visitors reported 


. that the young girls looked morose —the com- 


munity was not often gay, though the theatre 
and dancing were encouraged — but that the old 
women looked wonderfully happy. 

Mormons who can remember polygamous 
households differ violently in their opinions on 
the subject now. Mr West says: 

Some recall bitter feuds between the families 
of surviving wives over rights and inheritances. 
They recall ‘It was the blackest day of mother’s 
life when Father married Aunt Sue’. (It was 
the custom for children to refer to their father’s 
‘other’ wives as ‘Aunt’.) Or they report that 
all the years they lived in a polygamous house- 
hold, they never heard one cross word spoken 
by one wife to another. ‘I remember Aunt Sue,’ 
they may say, ‘she was almost as much a 
mother to me as my own mother was.’ 


‘Celestial marriage’ seems to have worked 
better than romantic.love. Mr West drily adds 
that polygamy merely increased ‘the hazards 
known to monogamy and that the Mormons 
were used to suffering. 

New religions are like minestrone: they re- 
quire a little bit of everything. Nothing must be 
thrown away, for who- knowiiemiat thestiekt 
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Stircing of.the-unconscious will.send up to the 
‘surface. Richard Burton’s account of Mormon 
belief (1859) is a good definition, besides being 
a good deal more readable than the utterances 
of their own leaders. Burton wrote, in The City 
of the Saints: 


The Mormons are like the Pythagoreans in 
their procreation, transmigration and exalt- 
ation of souls; like the followers of Leucippus 
and Democritus in their atomic materialism; 
like the Epicureans in their pure atomic theories, 
their summum bonum, and their sensuous 
speculations; and like the Platonists and Gnos- 
tics in their belief of the Aeon, of ideas, and 
of moving principles in element. They are 
fetichist in their ghostly fantasies, their 
evestra, which became souls and spirits. They 
are Jews in their theocracy, their ideas of angels, 
their hatred of Gentiles, and their utter segre- 
gation from their great brotherhood of mankind. 
They are Christians inasmuch as they base 
their faith upon the Bible, and hold to the 
Divinity of Christ, the fall of man and the 
regeneration. They are Arians inasmuch as they 
hold Christ to be ‘the first of God’s creatures’, 
a ‘perfect creature, but still a creature’. They 
are Moslems in their views of the inferior status 
of womankind, in their polygamy and in their 
resurrection of the material body; like the fol- 
lowers of the Arabian prophet, they hardly 
fear death because they have elaborated ‘con- 
tinuation’. They take no leap in the dark; they 
spring from this sublunary stage into a known, 
not into an unknown world. 

‘They take no leap in the dark’: that phrase 
says almost everything about them. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 














It Is Not So 
Easy to Live 


Christine Arnothy 


The author’s diary of the siege of Budapest, 
I Am Fifteen and I Do Not Want to Die, 
was described by The Times as 

‘outstanding in the literature of War.’ 
She now describes her attempt to start life anew 
in Paris after the war. To be published on Monday 13s 6d 


Audrey. Erskine 
Lindop 


I THANK A FOOL 


The author of ‘ The Singer not the Song’ 
has written an outstanding new novel with a 
cast of brilliantly observed characters. 


‘Casts a spell by skill of the writing and ex- 
cellence of character sketching.’ sunpay DISPATCH 
13s 6d 


Crime Club 


SUFFER A WITCH 
Nigel Fitzgerald 


Suspected witchcraft and a strange murder 
investigated in Western Ireland. 10s 6d 
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Crow Hill 


The farms are stinking craters in 

Sheer sides under the sodden moors; 
When it is not wind it is rain, 

Neither of which will stop at doors: 
One will damp beds and the other shake 
Dreams beneath sleep it cannot break. 


Between the weather and the rock 
’ Farmers make a litle heat; 
Cows that sway a bony back, 
Pigs upon delicate feet 
Hold off the sky, trample the strength 
That shall level these hills at length. 


Buttoned from the blowing mist 

Walk the ridges of ruined stone; 

What humbles these hills has raised 

The arrogance of blood and bone, 

And thrown the hawk upon the wind, 

And lit the fox in the dripping ground. 
TED HUGHES 


A Botheration Among 
Novelists 


Henry James and H. G. Wells. Edited by 
LEON EDEL and GORDON N. Ray. Hart- 
Davis. 21s. 


Here are all the documents in the case of the 
sad, comic, touching relationship between the old 
master and the increasingly angry young man: as 
many of the letters between them as have survived 
—far more of James’s than Wells’s, and at much 
greater length—Wells’s essay on the contem- 
porary novel, James’s famous Times Literary 
Supplement article ‘The Younger Generation’, 
Wells’s afterthoughts on the whole affair as re- 
corded in Experiment in Autobiography, and the 
fatal unforgivable chapter from Boon. James 
comes out of it with enormous pathetic dignity, 
Wells as— Wells. 

The fascination of the story lies, of course, in 
th: contrast between the two men. Professor Edel 
and Professor Ray, in their magisterial introduc- 
tion, are surely right to dismiss out of hand Mr 
Michael Swan’s suggestion that Wells’s revolt 
against James was in the nature of a revolt against 
a father-figure; one doesn’t have to go to Freud 
to see that a rupture between.them was inevit- 
able. Wells himself gives the clue to their rela- 
tionship in his autobiography: ‘I bothered him 
and he bothered me. We were at cross purposes 
based . . . on very fundamental differences, not 
only of temperament but of training’. By the 
time they had hardened into their respective 
positions, each must have seen in the other’s 
practice of their common craft.a radical criticism 
of his own attitude towards it, the more disturbing 
precisely because it came from the man it did. 
It would doubtless be going too far to say that 
even in Henry James there was an H. G. Wells 
struggling to get out, but the fact remains that 
in his time James had written The Bostonians 
and The Princess Casamassima, novels in which 
there is implicit a line of development which he 
did not take, one which would have brought him 
much closer to Wells. And though Wells was to 
exalt the name of journalist above that of novelist, 
in his early days at the turn of the century he 
too had worried about the art of the novel with 
Conrad and Crane and Bennett. 

But James’s position, as the older man’s, had 
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hardened first, and he saw Wells as a brand to 
be plucked from the burning. He wooed him 
assiduously, and no great novelist can ever have 
praised a younger contemporary more generously 
or with more delight: ‘You are magnificent,’ he 
writes of The Time Machine. ‘I am beastly critical 
-—but you are in a still higher degree wonderful? 
Almost one feels he is seduced: 


Your big feeling for life, your capacity for chewing 
up the thickness of the world in such enormous 
mouthfuls, while you fairly slobber, so to speak, 
with the multitudinous taste—this constitutes for 
me a rare and wonderful and admirable exhibition, 
on your part, in itself, so that one should doubtless 
frankly ask one’s self what the devil, in the way of 
effect and evocation and general demonic activity, 
one wants more. 


But of course he does want more; and he goes 
on, his theme being The New Machiavelli: 


There is, to my vision, no authentic, and no really 
interesting and no beautiful, report of things on the 
novelist’s, the painter’s part, unless a particular 
detachment has operated, unless the great stewpot 
or crucible of the imagination, of the observant and 
recording and interpreting mind in short, has inter- 
vened and played its part—and this detachment, 
this chemical transmutation for the aesthetic, the 
representational, end is terribly wanting in auto- 
biography brought, as the horrible phrase is, up to 
date. That’s my main ‘criticism’ on the N.M.... 
Wells takes it beautifully : 


. . - here at last comes the meagre apology for a 

response to the most illuminating of comments. 

So far as it is loving chastisement I think I wholly 

agree and kiss the rod. You put your sense of the 

turbid confusion, the strain. and violence of my 
book so beautifully that they almost seem merits, 

But oh! some day when I’m settled-er if ever, I 

will do better. 

That was in 1911; and there must have been 
times in the past when James’s criticisms, no 
matter how blandly masked in Oriental politeness, 
had severely tried the patience of a naturally 
impatient and prickly man. There was, for ex- 
ample, James’s suggestion, still preposterous even 
if not seriously meant, that they should col- 
laborate, James to be ‘put in possession of your 
work in its occult and pre-Pinkerite state. Then 
I should take it up and give it the benefit of 
my vision’. 

Looking back on the whole affair twenty years 
later, Wells wrote: ‘I had a queer feeling that 
we were both incompatibly right’. So they were. 
In 1911 Wells wrote his essay “The Contem- 
porary Novel’, an admirable statement of the 
case for the discursive English novel as it has 
come down to us from Fielding. Three years later, 
James wrote ‘The Younger Generation’. It is 
not one of his happiest essays in criticism: it 
shows his prose at its least defensibly convoluted 
and himself, in the notorious gaffe about Law- 
rence, the least percipient of literary tipstefs. 
Wells, with Bennett, bears the full force of James's 
attack. A year later, anonymously, Wells published 
Boon, with its extraordinarily cruel onslaught 00 
James and the famous image of him as the 
‘magnificent but painful hippopotamus resolved at 
any cost upon picking up a pea’. The whole 
chapter is funny and unfair with the unfairness, 
it strikes one now, of one who dares not be fair. 

Wells left a copy of Boon for James at the 
Reform. James’s letter in response is a mastef 
piece, and if today one finds oneself taking 
James’s side it is because he was so obviously 
the more vulnerable of the two. Wells behaved 
like- a cad; or rather, one could say that if he 
hadn’t, as it were, opted out of the world in 
which such words apply. In his last shame-fa 
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dignity, finish and perfection’. The next sentence 
is surely very significant: “You may take it that 
my sparring and punching is very much due 
to the feeling . . . that if I was not very careful 
I should find myself giving way altogether to 
respect’. He goes on to say: ‘I had rather be 
called a journalist than an artist’. One sees now 
that writing Boon was a desperate act. It was 
as though he had to kill publicly that part of 
himself that. James and James’s notion of the 
novel stood for before he could bring himself to 
fun up the Jolly Roger of journalism. 
; WALTER ALLEN 


: Under Two Tyrants 


Spain. Photographs by MICHAEL WOLGENSINGER. 
Rocklift. 35s. 


The Cathedrals of Spain. By JoHN Harvey. 
Batsford. 35s. 


A Fortnight in Andalusia. By GORDON Cooper. 
Percival Marshall. 5s. 


Costa Brava on £25. By L. CoLam. Muller. 6s. 


Portuguese Panorama. By Iris MERLE. Ouzel 
Press. 18s. ‘ 


Monotonous food, wretched communications, 
the visible agonies of a regime which grows 
worse, not better—even so, Spain has more to 
offer the run-of-the-mill tourist than any other 
country in Europe. Nowhere else are the strange- 
ness and mystery of life so sharply silhouetted, 
in the visitor’s eye, against the drab background 
of his ordinary existence. Spanish people do 
ordinary things, but they somehow make them 
seem exciting and tragic. It is this elusive quality 
which Michael Wolgensinger has captured in his 
brilliant album, first published in Switzerland 
and now available here. With its 230 photographs, 
superbly edited and printed, it re-creates Spain 
down to the last grimy wrinkle on the cheek of 
an old pig-woman in Castille; and at 35s. it is 
good value these days. John Harvey has been less 
well-served by his photographers; but his 
Cathedrals of Spain is likely to become a standard 
work none the less. All fifty-nine of them are 
described in detail and illustrated with ground- 
plans, and though Harvey is not an easy man 
to read, his new book—he has already covered 
English cathedrals —will fascinate highbrow tour- 
ists as well as art-historians. 

By contrast, two ‘practical’ travel-books on 
Spain, neither very satisfactory. Mr Cooper 
covers Andalusia and seems a sensible man:. he 
picks the right hotels and the right towns to visit. 
But for the compiler of a simple guide for un- 
sophisticated tourists he is a little inclined to 
play down the obvious attractions. Fiestas, bull- 
fights, gypsy flamenca—they may bore him, but 
after all, they are what brings most people to 
Andalusia, and he might have been more forth- 
coming in practical information about them. In 
this respect, Mr Colam, though a bit old-maidish 
in his concern with colitis and other traps for the 
unwary English, is more thorough. But even he 
omits one important subject: the weather. The 
Costa Brava has as good scenery and bathing 
as the Riviera, its hotels are better and its prices 
(even today) much lower. But its weather is far 


edj More treacherous, and a good guide, using meteor- 


Glogical statistics, should provide reliable advice 
on when to go there. 

Portugal is Spain’s serious-minded, and duller, 
younger brother. The best part is the Douro 
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travel down to. the sea, and her happy knack of 
getting to know simple people almost (but not 
quite) makes me forgive her admiration for 
Salazar. At 18s., her book may seem good value, 
for it has over 100 photographs. By no means 
all of them, however, are worth publishing, and 
much the same could be said for the text. Her 
title, too, has been used before—for a much 
better book by Oswald Blakeston, which to its 
credit is banned in Lisbon. 
PauL JOHNSON 


New Short Stories 


Two by Two. By MARTHA GELLHORN. Longmans, 


ee. 
Able Baker. By JosepH WHITEHILL. Bodley Head. 
15s. 


Ways of Sunlight. By Samuet SELvon. Mac- 
Gibbon & Kee. 15s. 


Miss Gellhorn’s title implies that these four 
admirable stories —I would call them ‘novelettes’ 
were the term not absurdly debased—are about 
marriage. So they are. There is no deception. 
But the spy from Outer Space who hooks the 
book from the stall on the point of a cosmic ray 
with the idea of finding out how the earthmen 
are operating this institution nowadays, will be 
happy to discover that although each of these 
tales is concerned with a profoundly and vividly 
particularised relationship, each offers more than 
his spy ring perhaps hoped for: an authentic 
smell, that is, of mid-century earth-life in general. 
The aroma is bitter but astringent. For Miss 
Gellhorn is entertaining without being relaxing. 
She can communicate the eerie sadness or horror 
of a situation, the claustrophobia of an apparently 
blind alley, and still despise despair; her writing 
draws a sharp and necessary line between melan- 
choly and melancholia. 

How strange and stupid it is that the term 
‘competent’, applied to craftsmanship, should 
have become one of very chilly praise, even of 
mild contempt. Competent to do what, may one 
just inquire? In Miss Gellhorn’s case, competent, 
for instance, to turn a potential cliché —e.g., im- 
pingement of war, Germans, G.I. Joes, and peace 
upon lives of European aristocrats in Italian 
castle—into a story twisted taut with emotional 
suspense, in which ‘stock’ characters jump into 
life and movement, and engage our sympathy 
with a sentence, a gesture, a sudden flare of com- 
prehension or dismay. Competent, too, to paint 
into a tragi-satirical satire on English high- 
politicking, an exquisitely moving picture of small 
children; or, in the third of these stories, to flash 
a torch into a New York mantrap of disease, 
money and love. 

The last story, and the finest, has for its cen- 
tral character the scarcely disguised figure of 
Capa, the world-famous photographer who was 
killed a few years ago in a Far Eastern jungle. 
To evoke and make credible, as it were, that 
strange portent of our time, must seem, to those 
who knew him, an immense achievement. Miss 
Gellhorn does more than that, for here the figure 
of ‘Bara’ becomes, like his own camera, an instru- 
ment for evoking a world in which the dominat- 
ing characters are not single human beings but 
rather Madrid under siege, bombed London, 
Belsen, and the troubled mob of the survivors. 

Mr Joseph Whitehill was barely eight years old 
when the Fascists were attacking Madrid and a 
lad of 17 in the Middle West when the first 
atom bomb exploded. But the spectres of World 
War IIT'and of a neo-Fascism @ PAméricaine 
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Good New Books 


Victor Canning | 
THE DRAGON TREE 


“This ‘is a contempotaty novel based’ 
on British colonial policy over matters 
in the Middle East and the Medi- 
terranean...A story that does not 
flag. The emotional and physical dyna- 
mite is touched off with a maximum 


‘a 


of engineering dexterity.” RICHARD 
CHURCH, The Bookman, 
Book Society Recommendation, 15s, net 


John Ehle 
MOVE OVER, MOUNTAIN 


A fine American novel. “John Ehle 
should be praised for a fresh approach 
to the Negro’s problem... No one 
will pity Jordan Cummings because he 
was a Negro. Readers will admire and 
respect him because he was a man.” 
New York Times. 15s. mt 


2nd. ampression 


Dilys Powell 


’ HEART 
AN AFFAIR OF THE ©" 
sh beautiful, exquisitely OVINE BOL: 
Every page is a 
the sense of Greeres © 
the people, in town 
JOHN CONNELL, 2is met 


Non-Fiction Choice 





Book Society Alternative 









D. L. Murray 


ROMAN CAVALIER 


Popes, princes and prelates, saints, 
lovers and adventurers move through 
the pages of this magnificently full 
novel of seventeenth-century Rome, 
“An intimate knowledge of period and 
place:” The Times. 18s. net 


Joyce Collin-Smith 
JEREMY CRAVEN 


Her remarkable novel ofa boy grow- 
ing up in Mexico. “The author presents 
the Mexican background ‘in the clear 
colouts of skilled reporting.” The 
Sunday Times. TJs. met 
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Recently published 


CHRISTIANITY and PARADOX 


Critical Studies in 
Twentieth-Century Theology 
RONALD W. HEPBURN 


An application of the techniques of logical analy- 
sis to some central themes of twentieth-century 


religious thinking. 185. net 


Coming shortly 


A CHALLENGE 
TO CHRISTIANITY 
J. B. COATES 


In this discussion of the moral and political prob- 
lems of our time, the author indicates the critical 
part that a humanist ethic can play in providing 
the directing principles of personal and social life. 

155. net 


THE PROBLEM OF DIVORCE 
R. S..W. POLLARD 


’ A review of the history and of the current social 
and legal-aspects of divorce in this country, to- 
gether with a lucid presentation of the case for 
rational reform of the existing legislation. 

125. 6d. net 


SDHDD5D5 WATTS CKKKE 
Company Meeting 


National Overseas & Grindlays Bank Ltd. 


The. annual general meeting of the National 
. Overseas and Grindlays Bank Limited will be held 
on 1 April in London: 

The following is an extract fromthe circulated 

- Statement of the Chairman, Mr.:J. K.-Michie-: — 
- ‘The. physical amalgamation of the National Bank 
of India Ltd and Grindlays Bank Ltd into the 
National Overseas & Grindlays Bank Ltd took effect 
from 1 Jan., 1958. Despite the enormous amount of 
detailed. work involved, thanks to the organising 
ability of those specially seconded to the task and to 
the co-operation of the staffs of both Banks, the 
fusion was accomplished wonderfully smoothly .and 
I hope without inconvenience to our customers. In a 
complex operation of this kind to foresee and antici- 
pate every difficulty would be superhuman but I am 
satisfied that any outstanding problems would be 
disposed of with the sympathy and’ understanding 
which were the keynotes of the whole operation. 

Turning to figures, the total of our Consolidated 
Balance-Sheet at £162,105,220 shows a small reduc- 
tion and our net profit is £5,345 lower at £427,490. 
As usual this figure is arrived at after full provisions 
for taxation, for bad and doubtful debts and other 
necessary reservations. Two interim dividends each 
of 74 per cent have been declared making a total 
unchanged distribution of 15 per cent. 

It is impossible to foresee other than a difficult 
year for commerce, industry and their handmaiden 
banking but that is no justification for pessimism 
and I look forward, albeit not immediately, to a 
resumption of progress. 











_KrusucHev Writes AGAIN 


Previous letters in the Russell/Krushchev/ 
Dulles correspondence appeared in the New 
Statesman of 23 November, 21 December 
and 8 February last. Extra copies of these 
issues are available, price 1s. each post 
free, from. the Publisher, New Statesman, 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1. 








are horribly visible on his horizon. His attitude, 
singularly simple and direct in a young American 
of today, does not emerge fully in the four stories 
of Able Baker, elderly mechant ship’s engineer, 
which give their title to the book. I do not myself 
find these stories remarkable except—an im- 
portant qualification in these days—for a rare and 
tender gentleness towards the good-hearted and 
the bewildered, and a hearty dislike and contempt 
for callousness in thought and action. But in 
several of the other stories it becomes encourag- 
ingly explicit. 

Lastly, we have Mr Selvon’s collection. Here 
are 19 stories, all memorable and some truly 
wonderful. The first nine are about life in Trini- 
dad, the rest about the life of West Indians in 
London. The arrangement is purposeful, putting 
all these shining pieces into a coherent and illumi- 
nating single pattern. For whether we are reading 
of two night club performers with crackling 
nerves in a Paddington basement, or the curse 
of Moko in Ladbroke Grove, or the sad and 
funny relations of bus conductors and ticket-col- 
lectors on the Underground with the Almighty in 
the shape of ‘LT’, we see them not, partially, as 
coloured men in London, but wholly—as men 
expelled to London from deadly economic deserts 
of the West Indies. 

In a number of his stories Mr Selvon writes in 
what. tke Irish song. calls ‘a language that the 
English do not know’; the language which the 
West Indians have evolved out of conventional 
English — certainly not a dialect, still less ‘pidgin’. 
Its charm recalls the charm of genuine ‘Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch’. By committing this language —ex- 
perimentally—to paper, Mr Selvon produces re- 
sults often as exhilarating as was J. M. Synge’s 
earlier discovery of the richness and poetry of 
‘Anglo-Irish’. 

A: discovery like this could-run away with a 
writer. Mr Selvon-resists. the. temptation; keeps 
a firm grip-on his own (in the non-sectarian mean- 
ing of the term), ‘Social realism’. His narrator 
sums it up in words which are worth quoting 
from the final, lyrical story: - 


Each return to the city is loaded with thought, 
so that by the time I take the Inner Circle I am as. 
light as air. At last I think I know what it is all 
about. I move around in a world of words. Every- 
thing that happens is words. But pure expression 
is nothing. One must build on the things that 
happen; it is insufficient to say I sat in the under- 
ground and the train hurtled through the darkness 
and someone isn’t using Amplex. So what? So now 
I weave... .. 


Mr Selvon is a great weaver. 
CrLaup CocKBURN 








Week-end Competition 


No. 1,463 Set by Comus 


Among. the amenities of the USSR, we learn, 
are sobering-up stations where people who have 
had too much to drink are brought for a bath, 
coffee, and a sleep. Competitors are invited to 
submit a Jolly Song of a Sobering-Up Station. 
Limit 16 lines: entries by March 25. 


Result of No. 1,460 Set by Pluto 


Mr Graham: Greene has introduced us to the 
Whisky Priest; Mr Kenneth Tynan has countered 
with the Whisky: Critic; competitors are invited to 
give an extract from ‘the soliloquy of a Whisky 
Marxist, a Whisky Rationalist, a Whisky Analyst, 
a Whisky Zen, a Whisky Petitioner, a Whisky 


Vegetarian, or a Whisky Angry. Limit 150 words — 


of prose. 
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Report 


The chief mark of the Whisky Man is to cling 
to his duties in spite of the drink and to look 
back on every lapse in anguish of soul. But there 
wasn’t much anguish in this entry. Nor had the 
characters been shocked into whisky, like Mr 
Greene’s priest or Mr Tynan’s critic: they solilo- 
quised away like a barful of uncomplicated old 
soaks. However, A. W. Dicker’s Rationalist had a 
note of genuine frenzy — 


Nothing to worry about—I can still say ‘categori- 
cal imperative’. Another dose of reality then. Now 
everything is becoming more real than before—in 
fact I can see two bottles — 


—and Guy Hadley’s Marxist looked back with 
guilt to the pure milk of dialectical materialism- 


Public ownership of the means of production, 
distillation and intoxication, that’s my motto... 
But still true to Karl, in my fashion: ‘To each 
according to his capacity’. 


Two guineas each to Hilary, J. R. Till and 
Jeremy Kingston. 


THE WHISKY VEGETARIAN 

‘Faith?’ He savoured the word like one of his own 
spring onions. ‘God knows, I’ve had temptation 
enough. Hot dogs: in windy stadiums. Old Boys’ 
Reunions where a first-rate steak might have buried 
our mutual shame for our second-rate school. . .. 
No, if I’ve any faith left, it’s thanks—’ and here he 
stroked the jutting smoothness ef his hip pocket, 
‘it’s thanks to little Johnnie here.’ He smiled, hoping 
to trap an answering smile of complicity. But no 
such reinforcement came, and when he went on his 
voice had resorted to the fervent truculence of the 
street-corner evangelist. “Thank you, Johnnie Walker, 
for the square meal in'the round of drinks. Thank 
you—’ and now his voice took on a distinctly hys- 


that makes nut-steaks fillets of veal, and a Sunday 
joint from a soya bean cutlet.’ 
rind HIvary 


THE WHISKY. ANALYST 

No good, No goo—better confess Father Sigmund. 
But wouldn’t he, wouldn’t he, wouldn’t he recognise 
classical symptoms repetition compulsion. emulsion 
expulsion? Suppose Father S. or own Super-Ego. 
demoted me analyse dogs instead’ people: Fidolibido! 
From your kennel, sir, to my couch! That’s right— 
but less lip, please, and a little more Id. Don’t. forget 
the analyst! What’s that, sir—the transfer’s begun 
already? Capital! If it doesn’t sound Irish, I always 
knew you were British. Mind your tail in the Scotch, 
sir. 

J. R. Tu 


THE WHISKY ANGRY 

(Scene: an expensive flat. Prominently displayed 
are LPs of Vaughan Williams and bound copies of 
The Sunday Times and Observer. A bear. A 
squirrel.) a 

Wuisky ANGRY (incredulously): —Wilson? But 
it must be thirty years . . . (at bookshelves). Let me 
see — Hastings— Holroyd —Hopkins . . . (brings out 
whisky). Well, Angus—(looks closely). No . . . (recog- 
nises him). Colin! . . . (long pause offers whisky, 
drinks whisky). You’ve come about—? . . . What 
do you remember? That I was unknown, that I 
became famous? No more? : 

. . . Look around! That photograph of Claypit 
Lane! That little bear—(brokenly)—leaking sawdust 
. . . (in.a whisper) that squirrel. . . . I still keep 
them but do they mean anything to me now? Ob, 
they did once, yes. I was the genuine Angry. Any 
number of things would make me—(searches for fot 
gotten word). And then . . . (pause)—I lost my f, 
you see. That’s all. One day, as I saw the press 
cuttings flood into the album—my anger (pausé) 
went. ... 

(.. . Eventually visitor falls on his knees before 
squirrel. Whisky Angry suddenly remembers the 
word ‘puke’ and goes out, waving Fortnum 





Mason chocolate box, anger restofed. : . .) ZI 
JEREMY KINGSTON © 
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City Lights 
Winds of March 


London is still nervously aping Wall Street, 
and Wall Street has been remarkably cheerful. 
It is difficult to say precisely why. Unemploy- 
ment rose to almost 5}m in America last month. 
The recovery in orders reported by some key 
industries—steel, machine tools and even motor 
cars—has so far been much too slight and 
ambiguous to build hopes upon. The latest cut 
in discount rates will have even less effect. than 
ysual while companies are busily borrowing to 
pay the taxes due this weekend. Yet a little cheer- 
fulness, however irrational, can go a long way. 
The conviction seems to be growing that Con- 
gress, brushing aside the Under Secretary of 
Commerce’s reference to ‘this little lull we are 
having’, will soon force action on the Adminis- 
tration; the Democrats, not waiting for the 
President, are already initiating legislation to 
extend the period of eligibility for unemploy- 
ment relief. March, it is agreed, is the critical 
month. Unless the March returns show a sharp 
fall in unemployment, financial prudence will be 
thrown out of the window and Congress will 
insist on immediate action. 


* 7 * 


The steel industry, apart from doing its bit 
towards the boom in press advertising, is think- 
ing hard about nationalisation. Arthur Lee, the 
Sheffield firm, has' had the bright idea of forming 
a new company to hold its gilt-edged and trade 
investments, getting a Stock Exchange quotation 
for the new company’s shares and distributing 
them to its own shareholders. It is the steel 
industry which is to be nationalised, the argu- 
ment runs, not the steel companies, and investors 
need not risk a loss on that part of their money 
which is not directly invested in steel. The Lee 
operation is on a small scale. It remains to be 
seen whether the large companies will take 
similar action to separate their steel from all their 
non-steel assets. 

One trouble, 'of course; is that nobody knows 
on what terms nationalisation will take place. 
Nobody knows, fot example, whether shares will 
be acquired at market values or at the dena- 
tionalisation price. South Durham Steel and 


NEW 


STATESMAN - 


Iron, whose chairman has boldly declared him- 
self for the stalwarts rather than for the faint- 
hearts in the anti-nationalisation campaign, needs 
to raise £8m to complete the financing of its 
£57m expansion programme, 

* *x * 

Companies are helping out governments all 
over the place. Royal Dutch’s recent~ issue 
brought the company a flood of dollars from 
American investors. These dollars pushed up 
Holland’s exchange reserves and enabled the 
government to licence commodity deals in con- 
vertible currencies. Royal Dutch then decided 
that it would invest part of its spare cash in 
London for the moment, and its decision was a 
major factor in the record surplus which Britain 
earned last month with the European Payments 
Union, a phenomenon which can be seen in 
perspective when one recalls that the net assets 
of the Royal Dutch/Shell group, of course, are 
half as large again as the gold and dollar reserve 
of the sterling area. 

TAURUS 


The Chess Board 


No. 435. Blemishes and Beauty-Aids 


It is all very well for women to hide or cure almost 
any blemish of their figures or complexions by availing 
themselves of the art of haute couture and the science 
of cosmetics. Alas, it isn’t all that easy for a problemist 
or study-composer to get some wrinkles out of an 
otherwise unblemished beauty, let alone save it when 
a serious blemish, such as.a dual solution, has been 
discovered. And well I know it since our own valiant 
cook-hunters have been on the prowl again, inter- 
nationally famed kraftlésers, as one of their many 
victims, Paul Heuicker, dubbed them years ago. 
Whether or not their new claims are indisputable (and 
the blemishes incurable) is now being investigated; 
and meanwhile I am glad to report that at least one 
complete cure has been happily effected, thereby saving 
a very beautiful and celebrated endgame study from 
extinction. It is one of A. S. 
Gurvitch’s Ist prizewinners 
(Izvestia, 1928). Here it is 
in its original form. /8/1K4b 
1/3k4/8 /1P1Kt3kt/8/6BKt/8/. 
When the study appeared in~ 
this column four years ago, 
many readers were delighted’ 
with the author’s solution, 
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(1) Kt-Kt5 ch, K-K4; (2) B-R1, B Bi; (3) Kt-R7, Bx 
P; (4) Kt-B6 ch, K-B5; (5) Kt x B, K-Kt6; (6) Kt-B1 
ch, K-B7; (7) Kt-Q2, Kt-Kt7; (8) Kt-Q3 ch, K-K18; 
(9) Kt-B3 ch, K x B; (10) Kt-B2 mate. Alas, it was 
discovered that the win can also be achieved by both 
(2) B-B6 and (2) B-Bl, and the discoverer was no 
lesser expert than André Chéron (who has honoured 
us by accepting jury service for our own forthcoming 
study competition). But Chéron was not content to 
kill, he set out to cure; and he succeeded in saving the 
beautiful basic idea of Gurvitch’s piece by this amen- 
ded version. I have space for the main variation only. 

(1) B-Ri!, B-Q7; (2) Kt-R7, B x P; (3) Kt-B6 ch, 

K-B5; (4) Kt x Betc. A happy end, to be sure, but 
I have some sad news too. It concerns a Reti-study 
which ever since 1923 was considered one of the 
gems of chess literature. /32/5p2/R6B/1K2p3/3k4. 
Most readers of this column will remember the 
author’s brilliant solution (1) R-Q3 ch, K-K8; (2) 
R-KB3, K-Q8; (3) B-Kt4, P.= Q; (4) R-Q3 mate, 
as well as the equally ingenious subvariations, but 
now Paul Michel (Osterreichische Schachzeitung) has 
found a more pedestrian but none the less effective 
win: (1) B-Kt4, K-Q7; (2) B x P, K x B; (3) K-BI1! 

P-B6; (4) R-R2 ch, K-K8; (5) R-R8, P-B7; (6) R-K8 

ch etc. 


The 4-pointer for begin- A: Richard Reti 1924 
mers is a game position 
forced by White in a few 
moves. B, a win, is vintage 
Reti too, quite unblemished 
and not too difficult for 6 
ladder-points if I whisper 
the helpful hint zugzwang. 
C (for 7 points) is a draw, 
and quite a beauty too. Usual 
prizes. Entries by 24 March. 


B: Richard Reti 1922 





















REPORT on No. 432. Set 22 February 
A: -R4 ch; (12) K-K2, 
B: (eB Bx BR oes, GPL, Bass CO) Io, BK; (4) 


R- 
C: (1) (2) OQ-KKts; (3 peo ch; (4) Kt-R4; (5) Q-B6; (6) 


B-K12; (7) 0-0; (8) B-R1, P- 


Many flawless entries. Alternative solutions for C 
rate full marks. Prizes: G. Abraham, L. G. Buxton, 
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G. Roblin, M. Rumney, M. B. Yeats. AssIAc 
Week-end. Crossword 294 acnoes 20, Hepome squsonat of 0. see. 28. ° 30. aay, spate ‘can 
Prizes: Three book:tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 1. piney 4 ee eng. & 29. Momentary sights show that 20. An important indisposi 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 294, New Statesman, ] broken with i fi lady’s-maid 
Great Turnstile, London, WCI, by first post on 25 Mar, 4 The uniform charge gives aap ae without ev or a lady't-maid (7). 
witha est the librarian a sort of treat spirits (8). 22. Save up for a deputy (7). 
(4, 4). 30. Acts as females (4). 23. Latin for the court (6), 
10. Forwards although pulled in .. 24. A cat is something from 
thus backwards (7). . DOWN which energy may be de- 
11. Gad about as in riotous 2. Something in the field to rived (4). 
parties (7). intimidate the fielder (7). 26. Theanimals walk up (4). 
be 12, Figure to make the ex- 3. Marries an indefinite num- SET-SQUARE 
} schoolboy yearn (6). sed up as sailors. (8). ‘ 
2% 13. There is nothing off in my 4. Immovable but quickly mov- Solution to No. 292 
lack of variety (8). . rig (4). ease 
15. Extremely fast although there > It must be authentic be- 
| | is no mistake about a well- pay a writer is the editor 
A lhe es G6. 6. Argue about a child (6). 
the s wo turn 
19. wating manteciel a a star into a piece of music (7). 
# 8. The deficit in a nationalised 
# 21. Take ~ ship out be the tm is cnaiiaatie 6). 
open for someone was : 
oodual dake i (10). 9. o of paper for a scholar aaa WOODEN Ite 
9g 24. He has music ona roll (8). 14. They are as illuminating as , 4 Aedeananoes 
25. Animal which has to relax a politician with some clues Pummmrrneene 3010. 200, 
» dinternally (6). (10). M.D wchalcer Blackrock), Mrs 
27. Book which starts with 17. Hero who is as a peak amid K. Baga (Br. ll), F. Basnett 
nothing evil (7). the stars (8). (London, 
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EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


Candidates should possess or obtain this 
summer a g Honours degree, prefer- 
ably in Economics with Statistics as a 
main subject. The latter is not essential 
provided that Statistics has been included 
in the degree course and the candidate 
has a good knowledge of statistical 
methods and the handling of statistical 
data. Experience desirable of work in a 
government or commercial statistical or- 
ganisation or post graduate research in 
economic analyses or statistical surveys. 
Age limit 40. Appointment may be pen- 
sionable or on contract terms, inclusive 
salary scale £939 — £1,863, point of entry 
determined by experience. Gratuity of 
134% of salary if appointment is on con- 
tract. Income tax at local rates. Free 
assages on first appoi ent and on leave 
‘or officer and family. Liberal home leave 
on full salary. Government quarters, when 
available, at moderate rental. Application 
forms and further particulars from Direc- 
tor of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
London, SW1; reference BCD 59/88/02. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for the follow- 
ing posts:— 

(i) Assistant Lectureship in Modern His- 

tory. Candidates should have qualifica- 

tions in International History in the 19th 

: and 20th Centuries. 

(ii) Either an Assistant Lectureship or a 

Lectureship in Government. 

(iii) Assistant Lectureship in Economic 
Geography. 

Salary scales, according to age, qualifica- 
tions and experience: 
Lectureship: £700 £50 to 

£850 per annum. 
Lectureship: £900X £50 to £1,350X £75 
to £1,650 per annum. 
FSSU ‘benefits and family allowances. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University College, Single- 


Assistant 


ton Park, Swansea, to whom applications 
(six copies) must a by 29 





SOUTH ps EDUCATION 


UTHO: 
Grammar-Technical School for Girls 


Applications are invited from_ well- 
qualified specialists for the following 
posts from September, 1958 
1. Head of the Modern s De- 
to o ise the partment 





and to teach Fre throughout the 
School up to and includi iniversity 
Scholarship. Head of partment, 
Grade C All , £275, available for 

‘ suitably qualified candidate. 
2. Mistress (one of three) to share in 
the teaching of Domestic Subjects (in- 
cludi Needlework) out the 
School. The School has \d facilities 
i kitchens an 


having three well-eq 
a 


smali fiat. 
3. Master or Mistress to teach Geography 
mainly. Please state subsidiary ious. 
Application forms, obtainable 4rom the 
Director of Education, Education Office, 
Westoe Village, South Shields, should be 
returned not later than 20 March, 1958. 
ms A. J. W. JEBFERY, | 
Director of Education. 





If you’ve an instinct for the Voice of 


ate, : ae 
And know precisely what Time’s fore- 
lock’s for; 
Then telephone us NOW and make a 


date; 
THIS IS ST STEPHEN’S KNOCK- 
ING AT THE DOOR! 

. .. and, if you have all the secretarial 
accomplishments pat, we can offer you 
an excellent choice of posts at starting 
salaries of £550/600, and all the oppor- 
tunities an ambitious girl could desire. 
THE ST STEPHEN’S SECRETARIAT, 
3/4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, WC2; 2 Broad 
Street Place, EC2; 361 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, SW1. 





HE University of Sheffield. Applications 

are invited for a post of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Economic Statistics to 
begin duties on 1 October 1958. An appli- 
cation from a candidate who expects to 
graduate in 1958, or from an economic theorist 
repared to make economic statistics his main 
interest will be considered. Salary scales: Lec- 
turer — £900 x 50 - 1,350 75—1,650; A 


CENTRAL Office of Information: The 
Social Survey Division ——— Assistant 
Information Officer (unestablished), to carry 
out field training of interviewers and supervise 
field work under SS Applicants must 
have experience of interviewing on a wide 
range of survey enquiries or hold a suitable 
= ication in social work or social research 
Id and be fully mobile and free to travel 
to any part of the country at short notice. 
Salary according to age, quals, and exp. rising 
to £1,050 (men); £979 (women). Write giving 


details of age, education experience to 
Manager, Ministry of Labour & National Ser- 
vice, Professional and E i Register, 


UNIVERSITY of Birmingham. Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science. The 
Faculty will shortly proceed to appoint to a 
Fellowship for research in the general field of 
the location of epee Salary £700-£1,100 
.a., according to qualifications and experience. 
¢ appointment will be for one year in the 
first instance, with the possibility of renewal 
annually for two subsequent years. good 
Honours degree and training in economic re~- 
search are essential; business experience would 
be an advantage. — with the names 
of two or three referees, should be sent not 
later than 31. March 1958 to the Registrar, 
The University, Birmingham 15. 





Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 
EC4, quoting P.E.422. ly candidates 
selected for interview will be advised. 


UNIVERSITY of Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Applications are invited for 
the position of Lecturer in History in the 
Department of History and Political Science; 
applicants should have an Honours degree in 
istory. Special qualifications in English and 
European 16th and 17th century History would 
an advantage but are not essential, The 
salary attached to the position will be at the 
rate of £1,025 per annum, ri by annual 
increments of £50 to £1,275 per annum, An 
wance is made towards travelling expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtai from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1. The closing date for the receipt 
of applications, in London and New Zealand, 
is 15 May 1958. ; 


HOMERTON College, Cambridge. Appli- 
cations are invited for the appointment 
of Lecturer in English Language and Litera- 
ture from September 1958. Good’ Honours 
Degree and teaching experience required. 
Further particulars from the Secretary, to 
whom applins should be sent by 31 rch. 


‘THE London School. of Economics and 
Political Science (University of London). 
Applications are invited for an Assistant Lec- 
tureship in Social Anthropology. . Salary scale 
£700 x £50—£850 per annum, plus £60 Lon- 
don Allowance, with superannuation benefits 
and family allowances, In assessing the starting 
salary due consideration will be given to age 
and experience. Applications, with the names 
of three referees, should be received not later 
than 16 April 1958, by the Secretary, London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, London, WC2, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


yict ORIA University of Wellington, New 
Zealand. The Council of Victoria Univer- 
sity of Wellington proposes shortly to appoint 
to the staff of the Regional Council of Adult 
Education a Tutor in Arts and Crafts, or 
alternatively, a Tutor in Arts or Crafts and 
invites a plications from suitably qualified 
persons. It is intended to make one appoint- 
ment only, either a Junior Tutor. or a Senior 
Tutor, the status being determined accord- 
ing to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. Salary: Junior Tutor — 
£780 per annum rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £880 per annum; Senior Tutor- 
£1,025 annum rising by annual incre- 
ments of £50 to £1,275 per annum. An allow- 
ance is made towards travelling expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application are obtainable from 
the Secretary, iation of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WC1. The closing date for 
the pant of applications, in New Zealand 
and London, is 30 April, 1958. 


AUSTRALIA - University of Adelaide. 
Applications are invited for appointment 
as Lecturer in Economic Development. Salary 
scale: £A1,420-90-—2,050; with super- 
annuation: on the FSSU basis. Copies of 
the general conditions of appointment of 
sub-professorial staff in the University of 
Adelaide and of a statement for the informa- 
tion of potential candidates may be had on 




















application to the Secretary, Association of « 


niversities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, WCl, or to the 
Registrar. Any further information desired 
wilt be supplied on request. Candidates in the 
United Kingdom are invited to consult Pro- 
fessor P. H. Karmel who is at present at the 
Queen’s University, Belfast. Applications, in 
duplicate and giving the information listed 
in the general conditions of appointment, 
should reach the Registrar, University of 
Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia, not later 
than 18 April, 1958. 


"THE University of Manchester. The Uni- 
versity and the University Settlement 
invite applications from ‘both men 
women for the appointment of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Education and Play 
Centre Organiser. Salary per annum within 
the following ranges: Lecturer, £900-£1,650; 
Assistant Lecturer, £700-£850; initial salary 
and status according to qualifications and 
FSSU and 





experience. Membership of - 
Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 
should be sent not later than 31 March 1958 


to the Registrar, The University, Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained. 





Lecturer — £700 X 50-850, with FSSU pro- 
vision and family allowance. Initial salary on 
either scale according to qualifications and ex- 
prrience- Further particulars may be obtained 
rom the Regis! to whom applications (4 
copies), including th mames and addresses of 
three referees, shoulg be sent by 9 April 1958. 





ORKERS’ Educational Association. East 

Midland District. Applications are in- 
vited for the post of Organiser in Derbyshire. 
University di not essential. Salary scale 
£600 £25—£800. Particulars from: J. T. 
Rhodes, District Secretary, 16 Shakespeare 
Street, Nottingham. 








LONPON County Council, Educational 
Psychologist required to work as a mem- 
ber of a full clinic team at Earl’s Court Child 
Guidance Unit. Duties include liaison with 
schools. Honours degree, clinical training and 
educational experience essential. Salary £890 
— £1,185 (under review). Commencing salary 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Application forms, with full details from 
Education Officer (Estab. 2/B), The County 
Hall, London, SE1, must be returned by 28 
March, 1958. 


ASSISTANT Organiser Norwich Labour 
Party and Industrial Council. Appoint- 
ment to be made in accordance with the 
terms of the National Agreement. Commenc- 
ing salary £525 per annum. Application forms 
to be obtained from W. G. White, Secretary/ 
Agent, Norwich Labour Party and Industrial 
Ceuncil, 59 Bethel Street, Norwich, to whom 
they must be returned by 29 March 1958. 


OVERNMENT Communications Head- 
quarters. Pensionable posts for men and 
women at Cheltenham and London in several 
grades. The work is of a research nature re- 
uiring thorough knowledge of one or more 
oreign languages (other than the common 
European languages). Normally candidates 
should have a first- or second-class Honours 
degree, but applicants with sound educational 
backgroun: of outstanding linguistic 
ability will also be considered. Men’s salary 
scales (London) range from £470 to £1,450. 
Promotion prospects. Five-day week. Write 








, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gar- 


dens, London, WI, for aan form 
ame sd No. 4818/58/7. osing date 31 
arch, 1958. 





PROFESSIONAL librarians required for re- 
gional library, serving population 
85,000, with circulation in 1957 of 465,000. 
Persons with Bachelor’s degree plus ALA 
or FLA preferred. Current starting salary 
$3,000.00-$3,480.00 per annum, rising to 
$4,200.00. Please write airgraph to the Re- 
— Librarian, Vancouver Island Regional 
brary, Nanaimo, British Columbia, Canada. 





"THE British Society for Research in 

Agricultural —_ Engineering requires 
Physicists or Engineers with experience or 
interest in heat transfer, electronics or light 
and radiation work. Candidates taking Finals 
in 1958 will be considered. Salary scale: 
£595-£1,050. F.S.S.U. superannuation, -Appli- 
cation forms from Secretary NIAE, rest 
Park, Silsoe, Beds. 





“DUNCROFT’, Moor Lane, Staines, Mid- 

“ diesex (Approved School for Senior 
Girls), Applications are invited for the two 
following posts at the above school which 
accepts girls of good intelligence who are in 
need. of psychiatric treatment. Needlework 
Instructress. Relief Instructress. Some domes- 
tic science experience and/or qualification de- 
sirable. Salary scales which include equal pay 
increments, according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Board and lodging is provided at a 
charge of £120 per annum. Letters of appli- 
cation to the Headmistress. 


LONDON. County Council. Post of Re- 

_ sponsibility. Deputy Headship and 
Senior Master Posts. New Secondary School 
for Boys, Peckham Road, SE15. Headmaster 
Elect: J. H. Mathews, BA, BSc (Econ.). For 
1,100 boys, to be formed in September, 1958, 
by tion of Dovedale Manor (B) 
and Leo (B) Schools; will occupy buildings 
vacated by Peckham (G) School; four and 
five year: courses, some leading to ‘O’ level 
and broad os - of — — = High 
enginee: . equired in eptember: (1) 
Deputy Head (£400); (2) Senior Master 
(£350 Grade D). Candidates should have 
re) ising experience and interest in whole 
field of secondary education and should state 
whether they are spplyin for either or both 
posts. Forms EO/TS10(SR) from and _ re- 
turnable to Divisional Officer, 83 Peckham 
Road, SES. (340.) 


RESIDENT Housemaster (single) reqd at 
Mile Oak (junior boys) Approved School, 
Portslade, Sussex. Ability to supervise leisure 
activities, hobbies, recreation, etc., essential. 
Prev. expce desirable. Salary within scale 
£512 10s.—£845 less £128 8s. for board, 
lodging and laundry. 8 wks annual leave. 
Details and applicn. form from Children’s 
Officer (CH/G.1), County Hall, SE1l. (406.) 


YOUN , Stimulating, part-time teachers of 
English to foreigners, experienced in 
preparing Proficiency, Lower and Commer- 
cial exams., reqd morning, afternoon and 
evenings. Apply in writing giving availability 
and telephone number: Oversea Language 
Centre, 6a Princes St, London, W1. 
HAMPSTEAD. The .Town and “Country 
School, 38 Eton Avenue, NW3. Thor- 
i ef. .Froebel) 
y, or Sept. . 














oughly experienced . Mistress 
for Junior school, wanted in, 





ox 
HILD Care. Resident Superintendent (tem. 
porary) required at Tudor Lodge 
dential Nursery, Wimbledon Parkside, Lop. 
don, SW19, accommodating 44 children 0 to § 
years. Nursery recognised for training, Candj. 
dates must have a genuine understanding of 
and interest in the needs of young deprived 
children and be in full accord with the modem 
approach to child care. Nursing and/or Ip. 
stitutional Management qualifications desira 
previous experience essential. Salary (subject 
to review) within the scale £630 X £22 10s, to 
£720, jess £128 8s. per annum for 
lodging, etc. Six weeks’ annual leave (includ. 
ing Bank Holidays). Comfortably furnished 
a accommodation. Apply Children’s 
icer (CH/WDO/258), County Hall, SEI, 
EACHER. Harmeny (Save the Children 
T Fund) School for primary age mal. 
adjusted children, opening Spring, needs 
qualified teacher, preferably resident, pre. 
pared to play a full part in establishing this 
new venture, National Salary Scale. pply 
Headmaster, Harmeny, Balerno, Midlothian, 


COUNTY Borough of Derby, Educati 
C Committee. Educational Poychologies ae 
quired. Salary £1,150 to £1,400 per annum 
(male); £1,075 15s. to £1,292 12s. (female), 
plus further ‘equal pay’ increments from | 
April, _1958. Previous experience may be 

cen into consideration in determining the 
point of entry into the scale. Honours degree 
in Psychology or equivalent required. Recog- 
nised clinical training, teaching experience 
and previous experience as Educational Psy. 
chologist in a Child Guidance Clinic desir. 
able. Application forms may be obtained 
from the Director of Education, Education 
Office, Becket Street, Derby, to whom they 
should be returned as soon as possible, 


OINT Examination Board (British Ortho- 
J pedic Association & Central Council for 
the Care of Crippies). Secretary required to 
be responsible for the administrative work 
connected with the Orthopedic Nursing Ex- 
aminations of the Board. Secretarial quali- 
fications essential and experience in committee 
work an ad ge. C ing salary £520 
p.a. Luncheon vouchers. Applications, in- 
os ~ names of bres * referees, in writ- 

g, to ecretary ccleston 
London, SW1. , — 


EMEL Hempstead Youth Club. Appoint- 
H ment of Leader. Applications are aavited 
from men and women with e 

















rience and 
training in Youth Work for the full-time 

of Youth Leader to the above club, whi 
will be housed in a substantial building in 
the centre of Hemel Hempstead. The club 
will be a new project and the management 
committee is looking for a person with energy, 
enthusiasm and an interest in the youth prob- 
lems of a new town, who is prepared to 
experiment with fresh approaches to young 
people. The salary offered will be within the 
range of £725-£900. Qualifications and ex- 
perience will be taken into account in. deter- 
mining the initial salary to be paid. A flat 
above the club premises will be available to 
the successful applicant at a rent of £140 pa. 
Further particulars and application forms, 
which should be returned by 1 April 1958, 
may be obtained from G. Brooke Taylor, 46 
Marlowes, Hemel Hampstead, Herts. 


COUNTY Council of Essex. Psychiatric 
Social Workers, Applications invited from 
persons possessing a Mental Health or other 
certificate recognised by the appropriate 
Whitley Council to fill: whole-time vacancies 
at the following Child Guidance Clinics: 
(1) Colchester, a long established Clinic held 
in a 17th-Century house serving the town and 
surrounding rural areas. Present staff in- 
cludes two Psychiatrists, a Psychiatric 
Worker arid a Psychotherapist. (2) Basildon, 
opening shortly in a Health Services Clinic in 
rapidly expanding New Town. Initial staff 
will include a Psychiatrist and a Psychothera- 
pist. Housing accommodation available. (3) 
Grays, serving an area of industrial develop- 
ment and adjoining rge housing estate. 
Present staff includes two Psychiatrists and 
two Psychotherapists. (4) Harlow, opening 
shortly at the Harlow Medical Centre (adjoin- 
ing a Group Practice and Specialist Centre) to 
serve the New Town, Epping and_surroun¢ 
ing districts. Staff will include a Psychiatrist 
and a Psychotherapist. Housing accommoda- 








tion, including single-person flats, available. 
These clinics, administered by the Local 
Education Authority, have on their staff one 


or two Educational Psychologists working 
rt-time in the. School Psychological Service. 
here is a good balance between dia 
and therapeutic work, with a for 
long-term work with parents. There are also 
remedial teaching classes and facilities for 
group therapy. Adequate secretarial assist: 
ance provided. Nationally negotiated rates of 
pay and conditions of service apply. Visits © 
the clinics can be arranged for splices 
Students qualifying this Summer will be con- 
sidered. Further particulars and application 
forms from Principal School Medical Officer, 
County Hall, Chelmsford. 


LONDON County Council. Experienced 
social worker pref. with social science 
ualn reqd for permanent appointment # 
Assistant ocal Organiser under Mental 
ciency Acts. Duties incl. visiting and report 
ing on mental defectives living in the — 
munity. Salary £592 10s.— £792 10s.; aba 
comm. salary for persons under 24. 
Medical Officer of Health (PH/D.1./392s 
County Hall, SE1, forms retble by 24 Mati 
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792 10s. C 
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tinwed _ APPOINTMENTS VACANT continued — 
ent (tem — FjOROUGH of Swindon. A 
ge Born Neighbourhood Waker Applica 
le, Lon. are invited for eng 
en 0 to$ Neighbourhood Woiker 
idiag a a (£725-£8 845 per 5 coum) © is Go goes 
deprived Section is concerned with 
aor In- rage the as “Sacdeun 
ma | Bo ese and parent, te mare 
2 10s. to eighbourhood Workers are re- 
r board, to reside on new estates and are ex- 
 (includ- to establish contact with incoming 
furnished ts, assist in ry | problems @, adjust- 
children's } ment, ¢ ; social 
all, SEL | gctivities, etc. _ par have an 
ee i Social Science or Intermediate 
Children Setrative 9 falification, end should have 
ge mal. poapldess social work. 
at oe Ti ons, on Cue Offices hy ke com 
hing «ie oe by 22 March, on ibs 
lotto (CASEWORKER ‘required by Family Wel- 
Fy yt A 
3 ducati in _co-oper: 7 
opin te ’s t, a oe Hospital. 
+ Project ws work : “cae 
‘emale’ casework service to 
= Ae . Professional qualification 
may be m ) required, and experience. 
ining the ed £600/£700 p.a before 
rs degree | 1-April to General A, 296 Vaux- 
1. Recog. | hall Bridge Road, London, SW1. 
xperience AMILY Service Units have Tesi- 
onal Pyy- | F dent and non-resident, for six ? case- 
ic oe workers, men or women, or the extension of 
ae = work with pr families in 
nom they f Preference will be 
sible. pen to connate with social training 
h Ortho. | tsident salaries £525/25/700; Children’s 
yuncil for | #lowances, pension sche Also vacancies for 
uired two senior wor! with advanced - 
- wet tions and suitable 1 preferably 
rsi mental health work. ies from £625 to 
al suk, 4 £850., Write to, Secretary, FSU, 25 St 
qu Mary’s Grove, N 
lary £520 ASSISTANT | Hooenoiben, resident, re- 
ions, in- quired for interesting work in Children’s 
, in writ- Homes with boys ane ote Sg years. 
Training or experience desirable but not 
gs essential. Rn cme bedroom and ark mane 
Appoint me, 1 wy of cmol lee 
ppoint- f month, less valuation of emoluments. 
re invited | Children’s Officer, County Hall men Apo * | 
poe FXPERIENCED social case ner ay wy A 
ib. study of mental and material needs 
uilding in | tesidents in men’s 1 house Central Lon- 
The club | @on for 1-2 years. £700-900 according 
ent cxpesience Details and form from 
th energy, a 7 oo Street, WCl1. Closing date 
uth prob- 1 March. 
spared to i a Planning Association, London 
to young § Federation, requires part-time 
wii Woman interested in pul relations, with 
and ex- § knowledge of services committee 
in deter- able to. make contacts at all levels. 
. 2 Ability to type, essential. Challenging and in- 
0) married woman 
£140 pa} combine it with home commitments. lica- 
0 tions © we General Secretary, 64 Sloane 
doe 5 INCASTER and District Council o 
ig ge Fog gp ES mye 
4 >sychiat etary with a of Socia 
ited ie | Salary gf the rate of 5508 per annum, 
1 or peteon Feasion —e ead tion form 
iate | from: The Secretary thane Don- 
pon caster., Applics. to r y 25 Mar. 
ci ESIDENT Assistant Raat 
‘linic - R required in April at Girls’ Public School 
town & to act as deputy to head of the department. 
ie | Must be good organiser, willing to take re- 
_ “id sponsibility and ri in large 
siidon, ent. Good s and salary. Non- 
aad | Beamer, eens 
$8 on 
hoth . : 
fable. (3) | JXPERIENCED Social Workers, designated 
| develop- /..assistant organi of children’s care 
ig estate x . to recruit, train and advise volun- 
trists and workers forming care committees -at- 
openi to Sch .. Opportunities for 
re (adjoin- | Wide and varied work dealing with 1 
Centre) to | Shildren in their aay tionships. Social 
science qualifns. and/or expce. of family 
'sychiatrist hos work desirable.. Salary £592 10s,- 
comm 192 10s. Commencing ry accdg. to q 
available. expce. Posts temporary in first instance 
the Local | but normally lead to permanent appointments 
staff one | Applicn. forms, with full ils. inabi 
yorking | {fom Education (BO/Estb. 2/X), 
al Service. bg le leaden SE1. Must be re’ 
diagnostic by 28 March 1938. (454) 
unities for pee la a a advertisi copy- 
re are also rt hguer Ex not necessary but evi- 
ilities for | dence of writing ability a be: cone with 
Seas tion. Write Kodak, 5 Dept. .125a 
one, Harrow, 
Visits to 
cant ATIONAL Association for Mental Health. 
appl N Hostel for E.S.N. School Leavers. Ap- 
application tions are invited for the ing posts 
al Officer, & pioneer H for Boys in the 
Assistant W: ( man). Ex- 
—— Perience with adolescent boys essential and 
cperienced | with i sub- 
ca pmmaag eile for board Steen. a 
atmen' » less i 
tal oS Matron /H. = 4 to do some 
nd re Cooking. 2 
the om able. Scale: £350-£450 per annum, 
)s.; aba less £116 for board/ a i 
i ak | Soe oe ey ne 
1. .S. Hostels, Ni i 
y 24-Mati 9 for Men Health, 39 - Anne St; Wi 





ee eS ee oe 
woman, sees for mixed ‘youth 
club ah topien caalion in Wen Lantin 
Attractive premises. i couple con- 
sidered if both qualified. Superannuation 
scheme. with full details of experience 
to the Secretary, Feathers Clubs 
Association, an ulready St., London, NWS. 


“Reception Home, Hast Indie Dock Row 


ae 2 £505 oo £597 10s. 4108.3 
£437 4 to £512 10s. =< 
eS for Hom: pide” less 


CHU NEDO aL Aer ny County fia SEl. 





El4. 








ASSISTANT | Housemothers, resident, re- 
A: for interesting work in Children’s 
ee boys and a aged. oo. 


experience 
rating Separate bedroom and good 
days. Minimum salary £30 16s. 8d.- per 
month, less valuation of emoluments. 
Children‘s Officer, County Hall, Chelm: 
UBLIC Relations Consultant ‘wants first- 
A class Secretary. £550-£650. me py ang 
Effingham House treet, 
WC2. TEM. 9410. ‘ 


wo yp adi Bie Applications are 
7. , 4 “Tee bee Cal 
t of organis 
aay = 2 the duties will invol 








FF nn ee employ an of crates Photographer 
to bg hy as hard and re 5 Pe you s you like, please 
FRSHMAN GD, ject obecand, wants job 
chiatrst confessor manner and (almost) i 


cyclopedic kno’ oa 
would be useful. Box 8 





NCORE -the new issue is selling fast. 
Plead with newsagent to let have 
a copy. Or Is. 64. to Dept N, 25 How- 


land land St, W1, and enclose a bribe. 

HE Nation, America’s a ty Liberal 
Ts Weekly. Subscriptions £3. 4s. yearly 
may be sent the Publisher NS, 10 


Great Turnstile, , WC. Specimen 
copy on request. 








Siecks young man, -"s Public School, 


HOMOSEXUALITY. ‘Judge Not, Aymer 





seeks an interesting where integrity Roberts’ serious ‘au! study. 
count. Wide interests, any- | Observer Book of the Year. Booksellers 
p= ene. vol Town or country. Box 884]. or Linden Press, 20 Took’s "Court, EC4. 
ALE, 28, trained as architect, in path: aa be ee. 
M such ive elements as or oa ~4 HOUDAY Courses. 


society,. wanting. work employing capeuien- 
tional/admin/creative skills. Box 8959. 


ADY, admin. level (thorough early sec. 
L ), knowl. Embassy press & 
matters, organising, -» good 
personality, interest in work fame oR reqs 
mone aa Assistant. London. Box > 








ym Secretary Bird, effi- 
vie oy help 0 = harassed clients suf- 
tat Sy a Dutton’s Secretarial Ser- 
Russell Street, London, 

wei, MUSeum 7379. 


[Apr Offers secretarial help. Available odd 
days/weeks. Box 8668. 








The post -_ for enthu- 
siasm, patton and drive; the objective is 
to advance the Anti-Litter Campaign. Salary 
£700 per annum, plus meres expenses. 
Applications, with the names of ‘erees, 
must the e Seckeeoen treet, 
London, SW1, not later than one week after 
appearance of this advertisement. 
oo: Sub-Editor req 





bene 
beBdhor 'B 
ECHNICAL publishing house in London 
T suburbs reqs young lady 


in technical abstr 
abstracting to act as anes 
s journal bor 





editor ‘of new wg abstract: 
dering on applied che: 

Fast typist essential. She 
advantageous. Part-time considered. Box 8846. 


'YNBEE Hall. Woman with training and 

oar ae in social work as Old People’s 
Welfare See Hal as Co Apply to the Warden, 
Toynl Commercial Street, 


El. 
REGE Trade Union in Westminster 
Legal requires oe Assistant for 
ent. 
£11 3s. 6d. per week, rising to ri 15s. per 
week. Hours 9.30 a.m. to 5.15 p.m., alter- 
nate Saturdays 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. Good 
holidays and superannuation provision. Write 
giving age and particulars of exp. Box 8665. 


pane metallurgy. 
& 











FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 








A a University of S : lica- 

a1 , 2 ceed from uates of any 

Douglas lenenee ch 

Fellowship, tenable from 1 October 1958. The 
Fellow will’ be required to 

in ] in' the University of eld. 

A —* who expect to a 1958 

The value of the Fellow- 

hy ys FS 

ay be tenable for three years. ——o. 


names and ps 1 Rane 
of three d inca should reach the Registrar 


(from whom further ees may be ob- 
tained) by 9 April 19 
FFELLOWSHIP in Clinical Psychology for 
potential research worker. Applications 
are ipvited from psychologists, interested later 
to oe ag an appointment to do research in 
develo — of children, for a 
Falowenip at the istock Clinic to enable 
the holder to cae ye oS =) — — of 
-time training in clini: c! ome 
knowledge of Psychoanalysis eae 
and/or Piaget’s work and previous resea 
ience desirable but not essential, The 
Fe ship is valued at £600 per annum and 
help towards a personal analysis may be pro- 
vided later should the Fellow wish to under- 
take it, Further details from the Secretary, 
Tavistock Child Development Research Unit, 
2 mont Street, London, W1. Applica 
tions by 8 April. 








QURNALIST with sound experience of 
both article and short story writing can 
find interesting part- os work (at home) - 

pags een school instructor. Write 
ing full details (in pod me to Box 
ELL-introduced representative scape 
(either sex). 25-35, to promote sales 
classical records. Box 8904. 


[NTERN ATIONAL Educational “Orgahian 











tary-receptionist | for work including secre- 
brs and” nen duties. A — 
ev , 4-5 ev we - 
cing und varied acdivieies.” Ls and 
iw useful but not essential. Peet: 
ity, patience, initiative and enthu- 
. Box 8734 
ENGLISH-Gemn i nw ME yd 
st for internati organisa- 
tion. ‘x, as varied work, good ¢eon- 
ditions. Box 5. 





REALL Soke Secretary, experienced 
“ ‘Solickor s —_s ony vo grey Pm 
e omm: on premises a 
wages. Liveable gt: k. & b. Nr Ilford. 
Write full details spe, €=P and full 
required. Job available even if accommoda- 
tion not required. Box 8910. 
ECRETARY, over 21, for Director well- 
known publi firm. S to £500. 
Portman Bureau 78 George St W1 SN 0676. 
wa in oer? ers (Pool) — for 
Westminster District. Aged 2 
over. Varied and interesting work in pleasant, 
friendly atmosphere. peony: salary 
£9 14s. rising to £10 4s per w Hours 
9.30 a.m. to 5.15 p.m., alternate ee 
9.30 a.m. to 12,30 p.m. Good a as 
tion provision. Write 











in confidence, giving experience i 
Salary £12 per week progressive. Box e045. 


HE Vocational Guidance Association, 37a 
Devonshire Street, W1. Tel. WEL. 3017. 


oe Sate Ot joyment Bureau, 
Ty “Me cclesfield —— 


pees, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Nr *Phone REG. 7571. 











CHOLARSHIPS 1958-9 for British woman 
—. 30 years. ape I wed 

rant, covering residence 
Paris August. Closing date 30 ed 
1953. Details from ‘Assistant Secretary, Bri 
Fedtration of University Women, 17a ‘Kings 
Road, SW3. 


> 


ie Sy ‘Residential College, for Work- 
t Men. Scholarships and bursaries are 
availab for a one-year course of study in 
Rapnomics, 7. Politics, History, International Re- 
lations, Studies, English ¢ and 
9 a tgp etc., for the session Sep- 
tember 1958. Details, a copy of the prospectus 
and a tion forms from oy Secretary, Fir 
aon liege, Birmingham 29. 
YAM Shaw School of — and Paint- 
ing. Five annual Entrance Scholarships 
and .an Exhibition available in May for men 
and women who wish to train as professional 
artists: all awards are ‘tenable for four years. 
ol See to — Sontey, Byam —y 4 
00! Campées treet, 
before. the end of March. a 


’ BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


UNITARIANISM. What is it? Write Mrs 
Dickin, 17a Hermitage St, Crewkerne, 


DEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & E. 
Steiner. AMB. 1564 or write Box 8155. 


ERMAN books cae & ot & ane. AT 38a 
Boundary Rd., 

Ping Dutt writes on yor 
in —— F 
Tet te 
* (Quaestor): ‘R 

Rn a Arnot); and 
thbone on wae 


Is. st 
| SH NS, 134 Ballards Lane, te pos 
MUGHELIN Guides 1958. Ready Easter. 

France 23s. 6d., Italy 19s., Camping 
France 8s. day’ of ps a Order now and 
feceive on ams tion, Hachette, 127 


Regent Stren W. 
HE ote is the 
































journal of Scientific 


By ie oo aba’ 14s.). 
ity’, ine 

Bertrand Bait a of a Rationalist 

free. RPA, 40 Drury Lane, WC2. 





pamps bought. 








APPOINTMENTS WANTED The. (en fom: be W6. RIV. 6807. 
UNQUALEED Le cultivated widow, 44, 8 World now contains a 32-page 
UN Soke eigen m pref. library phy Supplement. 


Art Photogra: 
1s. 6d. Deeentide teas ail eolteaete 





from 
Book ‘Sue Lid, 10 Bayley St; WC1. 





Coats < ate 
FA $ , North. b-Afecan ready * Ariba 


‘From 


is 6d, 6 8d. or 7s, 6d..a 

the NCLC! Tillicoulny, Séorena, 2a fom 

°NJATURE Cure a ea 

N Sec., Kingston Cline Bainbues 9. 
scuools 

BURGESS Hill_Sciool, x 1 Oak Hill Park, 

pi wg boarders, ‘Sonal 


classes. Tuition fee 27 whe om » 
30 gns. ies eo 


ROEBEL Ni school in Ham; 
stead, Ring P ‘ Sta ws 
MONKTON Wyld School, Charmouth, 
«School farm, T.T. cows. Ail- 
round practical cultural edi educ. for boys 
& girls 9-18. Principals Carl & Eleanor Urban, 


NEW Sherwood b ge Epsom, parent- 
owned, £0-educational, 


The Cockpit’; NCLC News; ‘Plebs’ 























encourages their world 
and master is skills with | co-operation 
rather than ai uthoritarian sure from staff 
and We- m “enquiries from 
parents of, grouincty geourensive outlook who 
ve in’ in the 
ment of their children. — 





gp ——r School, Letchworth; 
5 to 18 years, in an - 
air ee of ordered f i 
— < creative = — J achievement 
ee to Universities satisfying careers. 
Harris, MA. i 





HE ieee and 
Eton Avenue, 





W *CHWOOoD Girls’, School, lord, 
- eo pd age, small hey a 
cultural and musical 


os a Principal, Miss E, M. 
R= advice given (gratis) by Truman 
td. schools 


fi bore girts; 51-98 ny Ss WwW 
‘or er . 
HUNter 0931. Founded »1 st aia 


FOOD AND Dan ——— 








Soss eippes ip super nara. If you 
that, e % may ceinelt 

onde ge of Gordon’s “nc amon- 

tillado. Well, ‘perhaps just one more shin 





N the tip‘af'your:tongue Burgess Anchovy 
O Paste is delicious on buttered toast. 
— had a little lamb which tasted 
tb with Rayner’s -Mango Chutney - 
eens good grocers. 
go yew oo gomaite, :. 
aos at ylor earurent 
house Cin. Constantine Rd, NW3, GUL. 3109, 
PROPERTIES TO LET amb WANTED 
FURN. house, all cons. 6 rms. a. 7 
gns. wk. Any nationality. Box 9004. 


Crees. 4m. 2 Cisper. 9 m. Bath, 
Cotswold residential 








yam 











children. Apply 
ot Mary Street, Chippenham, Wilts. 
T°! let in pretty ro 30 miles London, 
wing of house; 4 kitchen, bathroom, 
separate, garden, garage... 8864. 
N: DEVON farmhouse; spel s/c. furn. 
flat 4 let, rent 4 ‘gris. aw. As ey 











E.l., h. c., Calor gas cooker. 
comasncsil civil se: scemaiae te- 
nae secluded o-oo , cot- 


bath. 15.-miles 
Une et Box 8682. « 


Oy et pte 





sleep 5-6. rsa Reet eae 
Treworthal, Ruan 
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#s PERSONAL PERSONAL—continued _ PERSONAL —continued PERSONAL—continued 
ASTER Fair, Seville. Fami h (pri- OMESTICATED Continental, English or E used to work as a blind beggar’ ide REEDOM, d happi -V 
E vate) lets szate r — <5 D Chinese, to help run cheerful : ‘or’s H in Casablanca,- begging and sealing. for holds the Sona back? fir Pe Vit 


costs (approx. £20) picnic meals en route, 

camping Seville. Box 8974. 

YUGOSLAVIA in a coupé: 3 young men 
seek 4th. (20's); leave England 29 August; 

return 21 September. Box 8863. 

Bee mig og nurse studying medicine sks 
accom. in exch. some duties. Box 8921. 


BADMINTON. Woman, inner, would 
like to have lessons and/or join club. 
London. Suggestions welcomed. Box 8908. 
| gy lady wanted to live as mem- 

ber of family, 3 children, near Leeds. 
Box 8924. 


wero with own_scooter/s will join yng 
f. trek from Greece via World Fair to 
Eng. July. Preger, 11 Downes Hill, Haifa. _ 
LAY (39), gd. on my interested le / 
places, sks. another er companions - 
tinental hol. early Sept. Box 8879. 
YUGOSLAVIA. Adult students of lish 
in Split desire exchange visits to - 
land. Box 8867. 
BA. 36, new to London, sks. sim. for 
comp., hol. abroad (Sept.). Box 8813. 


GARDEN. Would any flat dweller in High- 
gate dist. like a piece of garden (too large 
for owner) to grow things in? Box 8929. 


‘YOLUNTARY 173 years old, good family, 

young lady, Swiss, wishing to come to 
England for one year, seeks place with re- 
spectable family. Write: Yosette Charhonnier, 
37 Ave-Roserai, Geneva, Switzerland. 


S¥IMMING — private lessons wanted 
urgently Cent. London. Dets to Box 8819. 






































A YOUNG couple require 1-2 or 3 com- ° 


panions to share expenses of Velox going 
to Italy June 11-22, Phone VAL 9503. 


WANTED, furn. flat or villa coast S. 
France, mid-July to end September 
inclusive; sleep 4-8. Box 9001. 


Two students (17) require weekend work, 
anything considered. Box 8977. 


RAD. (m.) 30, Advert. exec., rotti 
sit. seeks regeneration as_ member of 
young household (London). Bridge-player, 
sense of humour, will baby-sit, etc. Box ‘ 


YOUNG widow novelist urgently needs 
£370. Can do anything, many talents. 
Also will share cottage with 1 acre. Box 8763. 


YOUNG man seeks congenial, not-too-in- 
tellectual male companion, Easter and/or 
Summer holidays, Box 8815. 


Tro impecunious old maids (both 27), 
recently returned from Greece, seek 
escape into new ventures. Anywhere con- 
sidered. Any suggestions? Box 8978. 


YNc man sks companions intd cycling, 
rambling Easter/holidays. Box 8831. 


RESEARCH on Ghandi: occasional day- 
time secretarial help reqd. BAY. 6974. 


ELSH conversation lessons wanted, even- 
ings, pref. from Welsh teacher exiled in 
London. Box 8649. 


FOSTER home sought for young working 
girl and her nine months old daughter. 
Reliable and willing to help in the home. 
Ample allowances paid. Further details from 
Area Children’s Officer, Marsh Hill, E9. 


[NVITATIONS to join private motor yacht 
party for Continental cruise, Easter or 
summer. Small family welcome. Box 8862. 


NEUROTIC but rational MA (Lond.), f., 
10 years’ University admin. experience, 4 
years’ war service, trained shorthand-typist, 
seeks job, London, where neurosis regarded 
all fours flat feet. Box 8816. 

ICE. Eng./French/Ger. spéaking hostess/ 
N host available Easter on as chauffeur/ 
guide, own car. Any sugs consid. Box 8883. 


SENIOR free-lance lettering artist /draughts- 
woman available for cartographical, archi- 
tectural, engineering drawing & visual aid. 
Box 9015. 

EST, recuperation, superb bungalow Sus- 
R sex Downs. Warmth, comfort, good food. 
1 or 2 persons. £1 per day. Box 8652. 


OUNGSTERS’ (8-18) Country House 
Party. Ponies to ride; fancy dress, square 
and ballroom dances; organised, outings and 











in b/ 









































games, from 28 March to 28 April. For a 
ticulars apply The Secretary, Parndon Hall, 
Harlow, Essex. Tel.: Harlow 24511. 





‘EN Famille’ sialitage in Austria, France, 

Germany, etc. | not let us make 
individual arrangements for you to enjoy the 
interesting, friendly atmosphere of a private 
family or join one of the special Groups visit- 
ing our International Host-Family Centre? 
Meet and get te know: the people of the 
co you visit. Illus. b ure? E.F.A., 
1 New Burlington St, Regent St, Lendon, W1. 
REGent 8866. 


INLY a few weeks to Easter, so it is time 

you bo your . Easter : =p & We 
have a variety of arrangements to offer, in- 
luding ski-ing parties, house party and hotel 
arrangements in Britain and holidays in Rome, 
Florence, Paris; Amsterdam, Switzerland and 
Austria. Please apply Erna Low Travel Ser- 
vice, 47(NS) Ol a Road, London, 
SW7. KEN. 0911 & 9225. 








household with family growing “boys, Young 
or old-—but capable e adaptable, please! 
Good home & salary. Mother of child over 
5 also considered, or non-aggressive married 
couple seeking shelter, hard work & security. 
Mrs Dean, Old Rectory, Wivenhoe, Essex. 


SILENT keyboard wanted, adjustable touch. 
Sutherland, PRI. 1228. 


ENG. stenog. resident Switzerland urgently 
sks. home-work/dccupation—correspon- 
dent, envelope addressing, circulars, charit- 
able work. All sugs. considered. Box 8719. 








him. Today he is learning to till the. soi 
Israel. You can help us to.continue his edu- 
i i y sending a donation to: 


Childr: : d To th Aliyah, De; P 

en an uu yah, ent P., 

233, Baker Street, London, Nv. 
MERICAN bookseller in 





England March 
& April wishes to buy small/large lots | 


of books on Economics, History, Labour, 
Socialism, etc, Box 8642. 


SUMMIT Talks? Women act. Join our Peace 
Caravan: W. Europe, Balkans, Moscow. 
Details .s.a.e. Box 8994. 








STUDENT wishes to visit os Italy, 2-3 
; aply, Sugg 





FOREIGN girls seek domestic —. pref. 
‘au ”, Anglo-Continental Bureau, 148 
Walton St, SW3. Ken. 1586. 





wks, summer, v 
Box 8657. 
ARMAND Georgés, author ‘Crusade 
Against Loneliness’, editi * Bed-sitter 
Tribe’ book, seeks true stories y and 


sad from people who have lived in bed-sitters, 
All letters acknowledged. 1005 Romford Rd, 
London, E12. 





‘TANIA, adorable and just on two, urgently | 


needs a happy home in London area, 
where she would be in motherly care, and 
where her father could stay as p.g. or visit 
her. He is not rich, but will be glad to dis- 
cuss details. Box 8884. 


LAP*Y 22) with car sks. co-dtiver comps. 
for Contrtl tour, May-June. Box 8860. 


ONWAY. To let 2 weeks from 9 June, 
large detached house, 5 bedrooms. Baird, 
Bryn Siriol, Conway. 


EEKEND accommodation in Chilterns 
wanted, possibly in exchange similar 
accomm. London, Box 8676. 


YNG man, weak in Engl. grammar, punc- 
tuation, etc., ‘sks private tuition London 
area, one evg wkly. State terms. Box 8850. 


SMALL, informal parties are now being 
arranged for members to meet one 
another at theatres, cinemas, dances, art ex- 
hibitions, music circles, At Homes, etc. Send 
s.a.e. for particulars and programme to The 

















PREJUDICE in Race Relations is as un- 
scientific as it is harmful. Anthropology is 
the only science committed to the study ot 
Man in his entirety and the Royal Anthrapo- 
logical Institute is the only Commonwealth 
anthropological society. Unless we receive im- 
mediate help we cannot continue our activi- 
ties. Scholarships, library, publications, all will 
have to go, or be so reduced that they be- 
come practically meaningless. What we need 
is more action, not less. Will you help by 
sending any amount to the RAI, 21 Bedford 

juare, Cl? George Beresford-Stooke, 
KCMG, Hon. Treasurer. 





League views and give . Wri 
tary (C), 20 Buckingham $c, WC2"* Se 





a: 


ARN Money S iti i 
E 'y ongwriting! ee oa 


book tells how. . stamp 


School of Songwriting (Desk N), 20 Denmark 


Street, London, WC2 
L=ETTIce Ramsey, 
arrange London apmts. 





Photographer. Pims 
5 ey Plea 


& Muspratt, P.O. Terrace, Cambridge ry 





PHILIP Humphreys, _. Psychologist, 6 
Prince’s Gate, S. Kensi 
KENsington 8042. — 





STORIES wanted by the en 


C.20 of British Institute of 


ing lence, Ltd, 


ee 
ency Dept, 
iction 

Regent House, Re hs | 


W1.-We negotiate suitable work on a 15 


of sales basis (no reading fee), 


UNSuitable 


work returned with reasons for rejection, We 


also offer an interesting booklet givi 


; dete 


& fees for our Courses & Criticisms, & sy. 


cess letters from students. 





WRITE for Profit. Send today for i terest. 
ing free booklet. — The Reneat Indian 
(Dept. E./191), Palace Gate, London, W8, 





HUMANISM ~ a modern outlook. Informs. 


tion from Ethical Union. Box 


6574, 





‘TYPEWRI TERS. Modern 


machines for hire from £1 
Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 for deny 


2 Portable 
. Tel 





TF you are contemaieging. spending . pound 
on a car you might well precede it (them) 
by spending 5s. on our Brief ‘Buying a Car’ 
for a few pages of commonsense advice. There 
is nothing original or profound about our 
Brief ‘Interview Technique’ — for job-changers. 
Same price, same idea. Write to: 
Services, Ltd., 32-34 Rupert St, London, W1. 
RELAXING scientific facial and body mass- 
age. Superfluous hair removed by elec- 
>. *Phone Elizabeth Morley, 69 Crom- 
well Road. FREmantle 0950. 
ESIGNING and pprinting high-quality 
letterheadings and business stationery is 
one of the specialities of The Caravel Press. 








Enqgs 11 Moxon St, London W1. HUN 0492. 





Companions Club, Ilc Dryden Chambers, 
119 Oxford St, London, W1. 


T. IVES, Cornwall. Acc dati in 





L=t me trace your ancestry. Genealogical 
research all kinds. Terms mod, Box 8210. 





artists’ attractive old house overlooking 
harbour. Lge secluded garden. Box 8094. 


HoLipay exch, Edinburgh house, sleep 6. 
Owners wish equivalent near sea—Italy, 
Spain prefd. 3-4 wks from 12 July. Box 8461. 


SoUTH of France, near Vence. To let: 
period house, all comforts. State dates 
and number of persons. Box 8871. 


Hovtpay flat, chalet or bungalow on or 
close to sandy beach required August or 
first two weeks in June, with 2 bedrooms, 
for three adults and one child. Pref. Devon, 
Cornwall, but anywhere consid. Box 8987. 
DORDOGNE, nr Lascaux, cottage to let, 
sleep 3. Mod. rent. Box 8918. 
BANDOL. Furn. accom. May to Oct. except 
August. Mediterranean villa, 28 Park 
Ave, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 
PSYCHO- Analysis. Someone interested in 
its abuses invited to: check writer’s 
treatise. Box 8687. 


























SE comprendre c’est la paix. The Linguists’ 
Club, London’s International Centre, 20 
Grosvenor Place, SW1, and now also at 
Niddry Lodge, Campden Hill Rd, W8, for 
conversation and tuition in foreign languages. 
Continental Snack Bar. SLO. 9595. 


CONWAY Hall. Available for Meetings, 
Concerts, Priv. Theatricals; capacity 500. 
Dances 259. Excellent acoustics for recordings. 
Also small Hi Comtte. Rooms. Apply: 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., WCl. 


DEANER Printers, Ltd., for printing of 
Reports, Pamphlets, Leaflets & all Com- 

mercial Stationery, etc. 49 Hackney Rd, E2. 

SHOreditch 3889/6040. 

LONDON. Contact Lens Centres, 66 New 
Cavendish Street, W1. Booklet sent. 

Def. terms. Branches: Oxford, Cambridge, 

Ipswich, Paris. 

‘THE Central Board -for Conscientious’ Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St, WC1, offers its 

advice on matters of conscience to those liable 

for National Service and Reservists. 




















"TEENAGE Holidays. Easter and S 
Drama_ Schools, Leatherhead Repertory 
Theatre, Surrey, and ticleer Theatre, 
Kensington; London. Interesting and stimu- 
lating courses in acting. Professional Stage 
Staff. Fees £4 4s. to £7 7s. Syllabus from 
Director, Miss M. Naylor, 6 The Keir, West- 
side, Wimbledon, SW19. 


Lom Sunart, Ardnamurchan. Holiday cot- 





tage sleep 3/4, bath, WC. Available 14 _ 


Apr. to 7 June, 30 Aug. onwards. Thompson, 
Rowland, Bakewell, rbys. 


BE a real Newstatesman/woman. Write 
Hampstead League of Young Liberals, 
130 Finchley Road, NW3. 


1 s, a year buys ‘Which?’ and helps you to 

get value for money. Association for 
Consumer Research Ltd, 7a Great James 
Street, WCl.. 


POLIsH Folk Music, Over 50 new record- 
ings available. Call or send for list. Col- 
let’s Record Shops, 70 New Oxford Street, 
London WCl1, 72 Heath Street, NW3. 


[IF you have oil firing, it will pay to obtain 
our bulk oil prices, and 12-hour service. 
Box 8893. 


OURNALIST writes speeches, 
articles, etc. Write Box 6993. 


M* Short Stories have 95% success based 
on my ‘Washburn’ Skeleton plan. S.a.e. 
Margaret Airedale, NS, Box 8575. 


OUR MSS constructively criticised, revised 
by Publisher’s reader, translator, author. 
broadcaster & TV scriptwriter with first-hand 
knowledge of market. Sub-editing, proof-read- 
ing, literary research, MSS & queries to: 
be = Advisory Bureau, 7la Fellows Road, 

















reports, 











"TALENTED Playwrights consult S. Guest 
Associates, 12 Hanover St, WI. 





NOW-How means Writing Success for 

you. No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free 
year’s. subscription to Britain’s foremost 
magazine for Writers. Free N.2. ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’ from B.A. School 
of Successful Writing, Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W1. 





ME M. DAVIDSON, FSMC, - Ophthal- 
_ mic Optician, attends at The Hatton 
Optical Co., 19 Hatton Garden, Holborn, 
BCl. (Tel. HOL. 8193.) 
HiGHEsT Prices paid for Gramophone 
Records of Golden-Age Singers. Albani, 
Msvrel, Theodorini, Litvinne, Sobrino, etc., 
on the following makes—Gramophone Co., 
Odeon, Fohotipia, Zonophone. We also buy 
your unwanted 78 r.p.m, Orchestral and In- 
strumental. International Collectors Agency 
Ltd, 20 Newport Crt, Lond., WC2. GER 8589. 
World-famous specialists in rare records. 


NERvVous tension relieved through new 

nerve treatme Relaxation-therapy, Mas- 
sage, Manipulation. The Nerve Centre, 87 
Westbourne Terrace, W2. Tel.: AMBassador 
4041. Ask for brochure. 


RRENCH conversation, Courses for Be- 
ginners. Discussion . groups. Private 
lessons. The Mentor, 11 Charing Cross Road, 
London, WC2. TRAfalgar 2044. 
S'GHT defects corrected without Glasses. 
A bingy eqeorst, eee nae Prac- 
ioner. ss Sage, or a 
don, N2. TUD.4776. me ae 
CULTURED accent; correct speech, private 
lessons (1 hr 10s. 6d.). Box 9000. 
MASSAGE for fitness, health by nurse- 
physiotherapist. App. HAM, 2514. 


























L¥RIcs, sketches and bloodcurdling one- - 


act plays required. 


Scripts to Irving 
Theatre, Leicester Square, Wea. 


Briefing - 


ical 


DUREX gloves & all rubber surg appli. 


ances sent under plain cover. 


Write or 


call for our free price list now. Fie 
N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, Ww.” bm 
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FOREIGN girls, domesticated and willing, 
long/ periods available. Eductour, 
1@ Exhibition Rd, SW7. KNI. 4132. 


BEDWETTING can be stopped by won- 
derful new method as discussed on BBC 
Television. Free information, write to Enurex 
Co., 119 Oxford Street, London, W1. 


FAMILY Planning without contraceptives. 
Confidential brochure giving detailed ex- 
age of medically approved thethod -used 
y millions of couples out the world 








now avail. ls. post free. Gynometer Advisory _ 


Centre (CU), 16 Ingestre Place, W1. 




















Prosp. 1 
PLANNED Family requisites, belts, trastes Dept. VI 
~ etc, Free postal service. Send s.ae. for »Q@BCRE 
list to The Surgical Store, 10a Dartmouth univ 
Road, London, SE23. six-mont! 
ISION Corrected. Sight improved with | Write ‘ 
Vv = glasses. So Bates Rata ng Addison 
ichae! onan oucester Ri . 
KNightsbridge 7323. ae Re 
WHERE TO STAY THE N 
COTTAGE on Cumb. Fells. Mod. cons, 9 ing 
comf., peace. Hol, guests welc. Box 8755, | a Stenot 
SARGEANTS Inn, Eglwyswrw, Pembs, 10 § ; basincss 
mins. golf, sea, fishing amid beautiful «and abr« 
surroundings on main Cardigan-Fishguard J = Call for 
road, Apply for terms to Proprietor. quits 
AKES. Mans. Beaut. view, mod. ‘fur, High He 
Reas. terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334, ] «3 EARN 
CORNWALL. Guests welcome in old _— 
house of arch./hist. interest, 3 minutes TI 
harbour. Bed & breakfast, 1 gn., terms period. ’ Mus 
Lawn House, Church Lane, Mevagissey. gen 
ig ~3 _ be > ee - Ireland & stay at A ar 
vondale House . Mayo. ' 1 
Write for terms. : mm offers exc 
EOPENING 15 March: Old Norm Ships es 
bagel oe on ie 2 “oe famous § . Secretary 
seaside village, Rottingdean, Brighton. f 
& plent. food; tasteful atmos hore: oe Rome, | 
Fr. 74 gns. Tel. 3120. Prop. D.Chancian, ; Aya 
HARMING guest house. Spac. > 
C Beauty ns, Eastbourne. in eoytiiag —— 
home-made. Vegetarians welc. Whinrig, Horam. a age 
LACK Mountains. Peaceful holiday. Rid- Practice 
se Fishing. Glorious country. » tuition or 
fires. Olsen, Fforest, Abergavenny, Mon. May join 
CORNWALL, Port Isaac, Carnhaven Guest UITA 
House. Unobstructed sea view. H. & C, cree, 
Slumberlands. Excl. food, comf. g’teed. Fam J 36 Cran 
prod. Bus tours daily. 7-84 gns. Brochure. SUSAN 
ILL-lovers offer hospitality in verted ARC 
44 farmhouse, beautifully & remotely situated J 4 
in heart of Welsh mountains nr Llyn Geirion- i 
ies, Mata Ser S Serlcteet | EAS 
res, Friendly ° ¥ gns. ge 
Elaine Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw, Llanwrst 166. 
ECUPERATION at Hi House in 33 UN 
_ beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian, Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment if desired, Health lectures, Write An 
for terms and brochure. Higham ‘House, . adi 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 126. 
K ESWICK—Spend your holiday at High MAD) 
field Vegetarian Guest House, The Heads, ; 
Beautiful scenery, unique position, good food. «» Fee. for 
Tel. 508. é 
OURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W: Further 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 150 yards sea The § 
front; ‘Gdns, Putting grn, Garages. Supérls- Board 
tive food. June 9 yns. July/Aug. 10-12 gns. 
ITTLE Guide to Village Inns, Fi 
L Hotels on & off Pag track round Y 
Britain’s coast & country, 5s., pge. 4d. from 
Victor Hilton (N.S.), Harbourside, Torquay. ‘A Hi 
FARM Holidays—1958 Guide describes} ft 
- Britain's best polides ferenhioust 900 TI 
arms, illustrate: s. . post ° , 
O, Farm Guide, 18 High St, Paisley. A” Hi 
SUN Pines and excellent food in small hotel 
2 kilometres from sea. Reduced terms Full: 
until June, La Colombette, Valescure, St per ad bs 
Raphael, Var. Snead 
ENGADIN. Alpine village offers restful - availadl 
holiday amidst lovely flowers. Comf. a tute of 
com., delicious food, moderate terms. Write} ~ 
Hotet Meisser, Guarda, Engadin, Switzerland. ar 
OTE d’Azur. Typical Provencal hot § E 
Beautiful, quict the above sandy beach. card { 
Ist-class cuisine. 


Modern comforts. 
dancing. Reduced rates up to end 
Illus. brochure: Ermitage, Bandol 


Casino 
off June. 
(Var.). 
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FABIAN ys ae 


a Chenging ‘Sosy. Detail ft: 
ll a se SWE whi 3077. 
CHFONT i 














Herts, Singie 
from British Fim Institute, 4 Gt Rt Russell. St, 
WCl, COV. 2801. 


Holidays Costa — for 39 

1958. iness Ri , for 4 
Ta aoe toa 
‘or ‘3 

‘ae pane fall fortnight abroad. 

men brochi Wings Ltd, 48a 


mr — ure. 

. Baker St, NW1. AMB. 1001. 
(CONTINENTAL Holidays not mass pro- 

duced, If you dislike travel you 
will find our prices and 
what you want. Brochure f 
Holiday Travel, Ld, Gand Buildings, 
flagar Square, WC2. WHI. 4114. 


[TALY. Wonderful holiday Miramare Rimini 
Hotel a" Excel. cuisine, own bea 
reas. EUS. 6 CUN. 9379 379 afier 5. 5.30. 
‘FLOATING Hell — Hostel / boating = =x 4 
t 


64 gns. area Projects, Ltd, 
Dos ss a four—2 adults, 2 children 
urnished 








> 








Western Rd, W' 
wish to shar 





ELIZABETH Muntz a 


» lovely 

ty, 3 miles from sea, For prosps send sa. 
Herring, ar Derchegér, Doreet. 

N vay Holiday Ske 

ity He 12 
with 








_ Prospectus from Di 
‘Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, 


the Course, 22 
Austria, France, — Greece, Italy, 
Spain and he for 





reaaatae VACANT 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL. 





EXCITING HOLIDAYS IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


pony Ere 
n an njoy a cruise 
on the the Volga-Don Canal to Rostov. 


EASTERN: GERMANY '-£54 10s. to five 

major Cities... CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

£50 12s. and to HUNGARY for £58 15s. 
AUSTRIA HUNGARY 


£53. See 
Vienna and judapest. LGARIA 
£59 18s. Sofia and the Black Sea. See 


little-known ALBANIA £68 16s. 




















Cm Care Training. Trained 
ae Child Care Officers are needed. 
38 — What (One year courses 1 

TOgressive Universities and the - 

ite Secre. ip School Economics are available to 

“8 holders of social science, or health 

——— q and to with 

Sting, free Soitabic e . Grants are available to 

to Liane cover fees and For courses 

Denmak § October, 1958, before 31 
March to Central il in Child 

t. Play Care Room $ 518 (43 C), Horseferry House, 

h Ramsey “London, 

dee 4633 Pitee & German, Spanish by the Direct 

Rist, @ email groupe. New Courses 

nm, SW, J Se iles’ School of 

. 5 * 147 Oxford seer GER. as 
——— 
ALIAN, French, Germ. 

oa wee FE Sorbonne, eee ag ong By — “cour. 

Regent “syll. also coach up Univ. entr. 

na 15 INDON University and won come 

ng Li Siie University Corr ni. Bent 

ction. We 3 students for London U) eral | 

aving ; deta Betincate of Education (for Entrance, —w 
> Sil ements, oF Entry to Degree), 

rien eke weet 
. on) : 

‘ ioe Lames Lowe Private |S ? in 

on, W8. logy, La Prospectus from 
Inf r, 70 so ty my Minn Combridige. 

= VIES’S Teng Course ( for 
ors oN Mar Mancn te 2k May, Purticalare 

a Ted | from “Davies's, 54 Hyde Park Gate, SW7. 
e GeNghisbriee 6833.) 
zical appli Te% post for Lond. Univ. s 

Write or epee ake for GCE, Law, 

rtag, Dept Mod. fees, iristalments. 
‘1. gay D. Parker, MA, LLD, 
ts, trasies, ‘Beg VH91, Woises Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 

8.a.€. for “SManry Training, for 

Dartmouth university graduates and © students, 

six-month A -~ 14-week courses. 

sved with- Write Organi cretary, Davies’ 8) 2 
ractitioner, Addison Red, <A STARK 8392. 

d, $W7, "TOUCH -typing &/or Pitman’s 

Ke Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 

HE Modern Method for Verbatim Ri - 
hod. com. TS ing and High-Grade Secretarial Work 

“Box Prd “is i. Seactrping (Machine ‘shorthand’). 
ee easy to learn. Used atin 
Pembs, 10 TE an concerns and official bodies 
i beautiful «and abroad. Suitable.-for foreign 
1-Fishguard for peneraemnags Had or write for = 
yr. prospectus. type College, 
mod. fom | High ficborn WC. HOL. 5104. 
leside 2334, | + EARN Touch-typing in 1-2 months. Pri- 
er Lite lessons. Peasy Sutton. FLA. 7967. 

3 minutes _JDARTINGTON 3 Music School, Director of 
rms period, Music, Richard Hall, provides full- 
vagissey. time general musical education for yoy 
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BOARDING accommodation 
for ladies & 
25, from 52s. 6d. to 90s. 
forms. & information: Belsize 
Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave, NW3. 








AILWAY estoft, sleeps 3. 


Gas, tee. Mas ya? Box 8731. 


Flat E. ‘Sussex, 3 Soul we doctor’s 
house; quiet, view, main 38._p.w. 
incl. light, hot water. Box 8830. 
RTIST’S Cottage, Milford-on-Sea, ‘Hams, 
sleep 7, irg. livingrin beet be aL vacant 
May- “june,’? . 2144 ot. 
ACCOMMODATION SanTiD 
WARM Flat: wanted near any Central Lon- 
don Line Station between Tott. Ct. Rd. 
and Lpool by Fy on professional 
couple, ~ £200 £2 incl. or, will 
consider purchase ‘Box’ s 
Q*FORD Gad. sks = top fir/attic 
flat, Chelséa or sim. area. Box 8836. 


WANTED. Summer rental, furnished flat. 
Harvard professor wishes 24-3 bedroom 
sub-let, 25 June-1 September, _ centre of 
London. Simplicity preferred. Beer, 87 Lake- 
view Ave, bridge, Mass., USA. 

3 months, s/c. 


RGENTLY April, 
One fiat, 3 tm ry Ke b. N.W.l, NW3 


pref. oe to wy Box sa29 

TWO quiet business women wish to buy or 
rent unfurnished flat, 2-3 a, kit. and 

bathrm. North London. NORth 2877. 


FOREIGN prof. woman requires furn. or 

unfurn. small flat.anywhere London from 

Swiss Cottage to Chelsea. C:h. essential. Rent 
offered £4 4 ws Box 8976. 

Aue «5 pe ee oe or 

—_— for 1, 2, or 3 female students: 

Gees Sa ar or amy Central Line 
Sm. Box 8919. 


| Fs Dunstable or within 12 miles, 
Civil engineer reqs. accom.: sep. sitting- 
bed-sitter essential. brkfst & 
évening meals. Some available if reqd. 
All — replied to. Box 8902. 
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(Q AN beach cottage wanted fortnight 
Talo / fae, Sth/West, no sites. Box 8979, 

















Write/tel. 8 The Highlands, EDGware 3978. PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
FURN. 2-rmd flatlet vac. 22 Mar. Suit 1-2 IRE: attractive’ cottage, es ame situ- 
ladies. TUD. 2623 aft. 5 p.m./weekends. sath hetero ae Wicklow; sit., kit., 
t S; garage; 14 acres arden 
Fiibesied, share” kit & bath om. Belsize incl, orchard. £1,300 o.n0. |Craisie-Lucas, 
ark. Ring mornings, SWI. 422 llycoogue, ‘Avoca, Co Wicklow: 
UYING a House: Do’s and Don” ts: Book- 
EXCEPTIONALLY Pest Bye oy B let Is. (si 4d. post mst ree) National Citi. 
Breakfast. meals arrangement Ea + ed Bureaux Committee, 26 
access City, West End “HAN oct Square, London, WC1. 
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- househid, 3 gns. p.w. 
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TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


ANZTERS | from Frothy Novels to 
Abstruse Academic Writings can be 
safely entrusted , a our panel of Tape They 
wilt at nothing. Also Stenorette BD 
Service. Dutton’s tarial Service td 98 
Gt Russell Street, WC1. MUSem 178. 


ENtTRust it ta the we can r 
on our reputation. 100,000 words in 
days (also priority service for urgent “werk). 
Accurate, correct presentation - of 
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b. 2 gns. TUD. 5302 aft. 1. iwkends. 
INGENIAL atmosphere music/lit. ints. 
sgl. rm £3; & smi 1-rm flatiet (no sep. 
“kit.) nc Baker St. 67s. 6d. 
SUNNY B/S room with view view. H. & c., ckg 
facs. 3 gns. p.w. TUDor 0516. 


i flat. 
Ga ony 1 iy Ns os": A - 














IGHGATE., Attractive furn. fiat, 


5S gns. 
p.w. Suit 2 bus people. MOU. 3676. 


MPETENT. .Typewriting Service, M: 
Coen on etc., mod. —— MAI. in 


peau, T ing & all secre- 
Services. red and 
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dispatched. Dictation by Apel Ag Music 
copying and reproduction. lo Agency, 18 
Hanover St,.W1. MAYfair P09 4 : 


MABEL Eyles & Partners a licating, 
Translating, Typing, erbatim 
conference re (London, Provinces, 
abroad). 395 Hornses a London, N19. 
(ARC. 1765/MOU. 
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OPERA AND BALLET 


CARL ROSA OPERA 
SPRING TOUR, 1958 


March 24 Peterborough 
March 31 Sheffield 

April 7 ae 

April 14 Southse: 

April 21 (3 weeks) Sadler's Wells 
May 12 Liverpool 

May 19 Southampton 
May 26 Streatham Hill 
une 2 Golders Green 
— 9 Brighton 


Weekly Programme details will appear 
regularly in this column 


NEW STATESMAN 
‘CONCERTS 


- 15 MARCH 1958 


EXHIBITIONS —contiaued 





You'll never forget the 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, PRAGUE 
11. May-2 June 


Symphony ani Chamber Music, opera 
and ballet, organ and choral; played in 
historic Prague by renowned performers 
and directors. 
Details from your Travel Agent or from 
Czechoslovak Travel Bureau, Cedok 
(London), Ltd., ~~ Oxford St, London, 
| 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
Tel. TERminus 1672 
Evgs. at 7.0 Last 5 weeks. 


17 March The Magic Flute 

18 March Tosca 

19 March La Boheme 

20 March The Merry Widow 
21 March Samson & Delilah 
22 March Trittico, Il Tabarro, 


Suor Angelica, 
Gianni Schicchi 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
SEASON OF ITALIAN OPERA 

30 Jan. to 22 March 
Evenings 7.30 

. I PESCATORI DI PERLE 

18 Mar. GUGLIELMO TELL 


19 Mar. I PESCATORI DI PERLE 
20 Mar. ANDREA CHENIER 
21 Mar. I PESCATORI DI PERLE 
22 Mar. GUGLIELMO TELL 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 
(Tel Covent Garden 1066) 
THE ROYAL BALLET 
(formerly Sadler’s Wells Ballet) 


Evenings 7.30, Mats Sat. 2.30. 


17, 20 & 22 (mat.) March 
Lac Des ae 
18 Marc 
Solitaire, The Firebird, 
ae: ae 


Scenes de Ballee, Mare TRake’s Progress, 
*. Petrushka 
21 March 
Scenes de Ballet, Miracle’ in the 
Gorbals (revival), Les Patineurs. 
22 March (evg.) 
Les Patineurs, Miracle. in the Gorbals, 
Coppelia Act III. 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


— e = 2 April with Aida (in 

incl, La Boheme, Rigo- 

og re a, Peter Grimes. Prog. 
aviilable. Box Office now open. 





PERA Circle. Sun. 16 March at\8 p.m. at 

Institut Francais, Queensberry Place, 
W7. ‘Parisian Operatic Memories’ by 
Maggie Teyte with. musical illustrations by 
Dorothy Theseus Estelle Johnson & David 
Tron. At the piano, Robert Sutherland. Par- 
. Sec, Mrs Rosenfield, WES, 7513. 


THEATRES 








St Martin’s Theatre 
Opening Tuesday, 18 March 
‘THE KIDDERS’ 

a searching play by 


Donald Ogden Stewart. 





*TRIUMPHW’ - Daily Express. 








1A RTS. TEM. 3334. Tues/Suns. atl 6.30. 
The Iceman Cometh. Members. 


ORGAN Recital by Edna Howard. Works 
by Bach, Franck, Reger. Royal Festival 
Hall. Wed. 19 am at 5.45. Tickets 4s. (inc, 
prog.). WAT. 


F* Music Sect Wigmore Hall. Tues. 

March 18 at 7.30 p.m, Tibor Varga, 
violin; A. von Bremen, a. Sidney Fell, 
clarinet, Schoenberg’s Fantasy, Berg’s ‘Adagio 
for violin, clarinet & ag Seiber’s Concert 
Piece, Bartok’s Sonata No. 2. Tkts 9s., 6s., 3s. 


ALAN Bush Piano Toaisiene (1st i. ) and 
Beethoven last Sonata Op. 111 (E 

Iles). Choral music by Monteverdi, Bartok, 
mod. English composers. Fri. 21 Mar., 7.30. 
4 St James’s Sq., SW1. Tkts 6s., 3s. 6d. from 
Macnaghten Concerts, 156 Castelnau, SW13. 


MORLEY College Symphony Orchestra. 
Tues. next 18 Mar. Chelsea Town Hall 
8 p.m. Conducted by winner of MCSO con- 
ducti competition: Michael Steyn. Over- 
ture Idomeneo Mozart. Jeu de Cartes Straw- 
insky. Siegfried’s journey to the Rhine & 
funeral march Wagner. Sym. No. 7 Beethoven. 


SUMMER Sc School of Music. (Dir. of Music: 
William Glock. Secretary: John Amis.) 
10th Anniversary 2-30 August, Dartington 
Hall, Devon: Festival-Holiday-School. Artists 
and "Teachers include: Aaron Copland, Peter 
Pears, Julian Bream, George Malco 
Manoug Parikian, Osian Ellis, Norman Dei 
Mar, 1 St Denis, Carmirelli Strin 

rtet, Pro Musica Antiqua (dir. Saffor 

pe), Ambrosian Singers (dir. Denis Stevens) 
and Morley College Symphony Orchestra 
(dir. Lawrence Leonard). 3d. stamp for 
illustrated prospectus to Summer School of 
Music, 16 Eccleston Square, SW1. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

















Was Historical Medical Museum, 

The Wellcome a a, Road, 
NW1. Exhibitions: William Harv Tercen- 
gst Exhibition; Electricity in t re Service 
of ; and other exhibitions. Mon- 
Friday 10-5, Adm. free. 


MORERN Israel Painting. Arts Council 
i Mon 4 St James’s S ~s SW1. Till 
12 Apa on., Wed., Fri., » 10-6; Tues. 
& Thurs. ls. 
RL BOROUGH. 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W1. Juan Gris (1887-1927) — Fifty Works 
— First important Exhibition in London. 13 
Feb.-22 March. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 
PAINTINGS by Leslie Dyer, Hauser 
Gallery, 281 Finchley Rd, NW3, 18 Mar.- 
12 Apr. 9-6 daily ex, Thrs. aftn & Sun. 
RIMAVERA, 149 Sloane St, SW1. Porce- 
lain and stoneware by Bernard Leach. 
Dly. 9.30-5.30. Sats, to 1. 4-19 Mar. 

















LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


RAMAKRISHNA & Vivekananda Anniver. 
saries: Caxton Hall, °“Tues., 18 

6.30 Chairman; H. E. Mrs Vijaya 

Pandit fogeaks on Ramakrishna & World Har. 
mony); Speakers: Rt Hon. Lord Pethick. 
Lawrence (Thoughts: on the Cosmos); Mg 
Kenneth Walker (Significance of Remabiies 
& Vivekananda for the West); Prof. A, L, 
Basham (Ramakrishna & Vivekananda). Ajj 
welcome. Sun. 5 p.m. 68 Dukes Ave, Maat 
Hill, N10: Swami Ghanananda on ’Bha; wad 
Gita. Vedanta magazine 2s. 6d., ann. 15s 


BUPDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston Square. = 
SW1. Public lecture, Wed. 19 

6.30 sharp: ‘Buddhism & Western Philo. 
sophy’, Arthur Martin. N.B. Tues. 18 March 
new Beginners’ Course starts 6.30 sharp (first 
of 4 lectures, alternate Tues., guest teacher 
Ven. Amritananda of Nepal). — Read “The 
Middle Way’ for Buddhist news and views, 
2s. 10d. quarterly post free. Inf. TAT. AT. 1313, 











ADDINGTON Galleries: 
Jack B. Yeats. Daily 9.30-6, Saturdays 
9.30-1. 2 Cork Street, W1. 


WADDINGTON Gal Later works, 


“WHY. do Rebels always become Tyrants?’ 
Discn, Mon. 17 —, 7.45 p.m, 32 
Percy St (Tot. Ct Rd), W1. Free. 





ROLAND Browse & Delbanco, 
Street, Wl. Norman Adams: 
& Watercolours; Austin Wright, 
and Drawings. 


Sst GEORGE’ S Gallery Prints: Peter Peri: 
*Pilgrim’s Progress a es etchings. ¥ 
Cork St, London, W1. REG. 


REDFERN Gallery, 20 cok Street, W1. 
Paintings by Patrick Heron, Paul Olds, 
Derwent ge And ‘The Abstract Influence 
1910-1930’. Hours 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 
LEEREVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W1. 
XX Century French Paintings. Daily 10- 
5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
I“. ‘17 Dover St, Wl. Some Pictures from 
E. J. Power Collection. Till 19 April. 
Dain” 10-6. Saturdays 10-1. 
Members free. ~ 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


19 Cork 
Paintings 
Sculpture 














Admission 1s. 











UNIVERSITIES. 8 & LEFT REVIEW’ 


1 





‘The Managerial Revolution,’ Peter Shore 
and Clive Jenkins. 

Monday, 17 March, 7.30 p.m. 
Shaftesbury Hotel, Monmouth St, WC2 
(off Cambridge Circus). 

Beer, spirits, coffee, 
Admission 2s. Members 1s. 





ACADEMY, Cinema (GER. 2981). Morning 
shows daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns.), Films 
on Artists of The Italian Renaissance (U) 


{VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. American Film 
Season. Until 16 Mar. : ‘Funny Face’ (U). 
From 17 Mar.: ‘The Bachelor Party’ (X). 


= Tus 4 2345.. 16 March, 7 days G. 
McGuire ‘Trial’. alter 
Waneees s ‘Riot in Cell Block 11’ Adults X. 


GEFFFRYE Museum, E2. Art Films, Sun- 
days 2.30 and 3.45. 16 March: Pacific 
231, L. S. Lowry, Vaison la Romaine. 23 
March: Ulanova in The Fountain of: Bakh- 
chiserai, Indian Heritage No. 1, Prehistoric 
Art in South Africa. 30 March: Gréce, Autel 
des Dieux, Foothold. in Antarctica, Indian 
Heritage No. 2. (375:) 


EWISHAM Film Soc. RAV. 2461. Unit- 
arian Hall, next Cent. Libr. 15 Mar. 
5. ‘The German Story’ (E. Germ.). inte 


JCA, 17 Dover St, Wl. Dancing to Don 
Simmons’ Group. Today, 15 March, 8-11 
p.m. Members 3s, and their guests 5s. 
[NTERNATIONAL Friendship League 
Dance. Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
WC1. Sat., 15 March, 7. 30-11 p.m. Tickets 5s. 


EXHIBITIONS 


GANYMED Reproductions of old & mod- 
ern masters, average price 50s. plus 
14s, 3d. tax from all ge printsellers. Illus. 
cat. ls. 6d. from 11 Gt Turnstile, WCl. 



































PIERRE Montal, 14 South Molton St, Wi. 
Paintings from Israel. S. Russota. First 
show in England. 
LEICESTER Galleries, spanner Sq., New 
Pictures by Alan olds. Water- 
colours. by Cheng-Wu Fei. rice 30, Sats. 10-1. 
DIES Gallery, 7 Porchester Place, Marble 
W2. Clemente —- 24 new paintings. 
Till ; Anil, daily 10-7 incl, Saturdays, 


ALLERY One, W1 (GERrard 3529). 
Alexander Weatherson, paintings. 














KENSINGTON Town Hall, 25 March (see 
Pp. 328). Holds only 600. Sorry no over- 
flow. Tickets 6d., s.a.e. to Peggy Smith, 41 
Courtfield Road, SW7. 


PROF. D. Winton Thomas (Regius Prof. 

of Hebrew, Cambridge) on ‘The Hebrew 

Bible Since Claude Montefiore’; Tues., 18 

March, at 8.15 p.m., at the Liberal. Jewish 

Synagogue (Hall), 28 St John’s Wood Rd, 
8 (opp. Lords). All welcome. 


CENTRAL London Fabian Soc. Frank 
Beswick, MP, on Problems of Parlia- 
ment. Wed... 19 ‘March, 7.30, 57 Dean St, 
W1. Vis. 2s. 
ADLERIAN Society. “Guiding Youth in the 
Choice of Occupation’, Dr James Moore, 
Thurs. 20 March, 7.30 punctually, Friends 
House, Euston Rd, NW1. Non-mems 2s. 
SHAW Society: Esmé Percy Mem. Reading 
by Margaret Rawlings; 7 Albemarl 














arle St, 
W1, 28 March, 7 p.m. (memb. or 3s. 6d. in 
advance from 45 Steeplestone Close, N18; 
also .25 ‘April: Lord Altrincham). . 


BRAINS ~ Trust organised by the London 
Youth Festival Committee with well 
known personalities representing literature, 
industry, education and sports. Specially for 
youth but everybody welcome. Queries, 
mee, views. 10.30 a.m. 5, Leicester 
ce (off Leicester Square) Admission’ 2s. 


JCA, 17 Dover St, Wl. Pier Luigi Nervi 
Speakers will 


structor-Architect. 

inchide: Frank Newby (Engineer); James 
Stirling (Architect), Peter Trench (Contrac- 
tor), Chairman: Edward Mills, FRIBA, 
Thursday, 20 March, 8.15 p.m. Admission 
3s. Members Is. 6d. 


"THE Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 


Pt cc 7 if March at 6 p.m. Miss G. Seid- 
MA: Robert Musil und H. von 














Doderer: zwei ésterreichische Dichter. 
NITED e of Theosophists. W.Q. 
Judge Day Meeting, Sun. 16 March, 8 


p.m. Robert Crosbie House, 62 Queen’s Gar- 
dens, W2. 





Dus of York’s. TEM. 5122. 8.0, S. 5.30, 
Th. 2.30. Greenwood, Lysistrata. 
JRVING. WHI. 8627. Non-stop Glamour Re- 
vue. 2nd Yr. Fr. 2.30. Sn. 4. Mems. New Ed. 
ROYAL Court, SLO. 1745. 7.30 S. 5, 8.15. 
W. 2.30 Till March 29. ‘Epitaph for 
George Dulon’. 


fe" Royal, E15. MAR. 5973. Last wk. 8, 
Sat. 5,0 & 8.0. Celestina. Comedy. 


De Mar 7. a 21, 22, 23 (Mems.), 27, 28, 
’ ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’. 14, 15 

Pcamin’s ‘Who Cares?? CAN. 5111 
IOAN. 3475 before 6). Canonbury, N1. 


NITY. EUS, 5391. ‘The Crucible’ by A. 
Miller. Fri. Sat. Sun. 7.45. Mems. 























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
6s. per line (average six words). Box number 2s. 6d. Telephone HOLborn 8471. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.’ 
By a air mailto Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan 140s. 
By air express to W. Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.; S. Africa, India 98s.; 
Singapore & Malaya 105s.; 


NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London Wwcl 


Australia 130s 











‘SAINTS & Serpents.” W. E. S 

PhD. Sun., 11 a.m., 16 March. S, Pe 
Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, Red Lion §q, 
WCl. Write for free ‘Record’. Chamber 
Masic Concerts, Sun., 6.30 p.m. Adm. 1s. 6d, 
JNDIAN Institute of World Culture, Fri, 2] 
rch, 0 p.m. Mr E. S. Sachs, ‘Race 
Conflicts in South Africa’. Robert Crosbie 
House, 62 Queen’s Gdns, Paddington, W2. 
Pe eae Club, 24 Kensington Park Gdns, 
ARk 7696. Fri. 14 Mar. 8 pm. 
‘Apprenticeship with Pee 

Sun. 16 Mar. 4 p.m. 
French Institute, Queensberry Place, Swi, 
Mrs, Biek-Vinogradova : ‘Roots of Piano Play. 
ing’ st Rd her pe). Fri, 21 

Mar. 8 p.m. Rok Klopcic: Violin Recital, 


PERSONALIST Group. Philip call on 
J ‘Schizoid Trends in the Normal Person’, 
Conway Hall, Monday, 17 March, 7.30 p.m. 


London Ethical Society, 13 
Wales. Terrace, ensington 
16 March, 6.30. Music & 


Blackham: ‘Methods 








J ey, Eng 
Kommisarjevsky’, 








HE West 

Prince of 
High St, W8, Sun.. 
Readings. 7 p.m. H. J. 
of Altering Men’. 


ORDON Schaffer : ‘Disengagement’. 
Music. Refr. Colin. Sat. 15 March at 8. 
66 Parkhill Rd. N.W.3. Hampstd Peace Coun. 


“RELIGION in the Schools.’ F. H. A 

Micklewright, MA. Tues., 7.15 a4 
18 Mar. Conway Discussions, Conway 
Red Lion Sq, WCl. 


SPIRITUALISM proves: survival. Lectures 
and demonstrations daily. London H.Q., 
33 Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL. 3351. 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 




















PEN Conference: ‘The Social Credit 
Solution to Problems’. Melton 
Hall, Doncaster, 18-21 Ap. Prog. Sec., Mon- 


tagu Chambers, Mexboro’, Yorks. 


CIENCE for War—or Peace? Public Con- 
ference, Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy 
oe Wi, Sat. 22 —, 2 we cand, FRS 
M. Synge, FRS; S. 
E i S. Burhop, Rais yank 2s. 
tails Asst. Sec., Science for a 
Wimbledon Park’ Rd, SW18. 


MONTESSORI Society. .Weekend Study 
Conference at Lindsell Hall, 35 a 
son Rd, London, NW3, from Friday, I 
April- Sunday, 13 April 1958. Important 

of Lecturers. Refresher and Introductory 
parts, Particulars from Hon. Treasurer, ! 
Park Crescent, London, W1. (The above con- 
ference is residential, but attendance for 
lectures only is possible.) 


ARCHITECTURAL Association School of 
Architecture. Entrance Examination for 
admission September 1958 will be held on 14 
April. Last date for applications: 1 April. Full 
particulars and a epelication fore og from: Prin- 
cipal, 36 Bedford Square, W' 

IRKBECK College TUreieeraies of London). 

Session 1958/59 begins Monday, 29 

September 1958. Applications are invited 
from (i) part-time students wishing to follow 
evening courses for Internal Degrees in 
Faculties of Arts and Science; (ii) full-time 
and part-time students wishing to read for 
Higher Degrees by thesis or to follow courses 
leading to MA. and MSc. Mathematics, 
MSc, Crystallography, and the A 
Postgraduate Diplomas in Psychology and 
Numerical -Analysis. Applications for 
sion should be made before 1 June. 
and form of applic may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Birkbeck College; Malet St WCl. 


ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
Foreign Languages & School of English 
for Foreign Nationals. Students’ 
Oxford Street. LANgham 1005. All ‘oreigh 
languages in day & evng classes or private 
lessons beginners & all grades. Daily. classes 
in English and prep. for Cambridge Univ. 
Certificates. Short or long courses. Ent 
ment daily. Prospectus free. 


Gai AN private lessons (Russell Square, 
Wwe). Ring TER. 0355, 8-10.30 am. 


(XREGG and Pitman Intensive > Secretarial 























Courses. English for Foseign © Students. 
Day & Evg classes. Frances King i. 
School, 1A Harrington Rd, SW7. SEN. 47k 477 





Nee ee ed 
LECTURE COURSES, etc.—cont. on page 39 
f, 08 ee 
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